CH, 1929 BAGGING A BENGAL TOM-CAT 25 CENTS 
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NEW 


The only way we could improve 
the world’s best shell 


HE Winchester Leader has long been a favorite among 

shooters who want the very finest shotshell that money 
can buy. And now the Leader is finished with a coat of special 
lacquer which still further improves its fine waterproof quali- 
ties, enriches its appearance and provides a crimp of ideal 
hardness. Loaded with standard smokeless powders in 12, 16 
and 20 gauge and with progressive burning powders in 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge—with high brass cup and the improved 
Winchester New No. 4 Primer—you will find this glistening 
lacquered Leader even more of an outstanding leader among 
shotshells than before. Ask your dealer. 


Write for booklet— 
“The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition” 
—a most interesting guide for sportsmen. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


ND don’t forget Winchester Ranger— 
“the shell that takes the high cost 


good a shell as anyone could ask. Many 
‘trap shooters, in fact, have their best 
scores with Ranger Trap Loads, Also made 
in enters gute bode ae 


TRADE MARK 
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TENDER BEARD 
16 ¢o 21 


MEDIUM BEARD 
21 to 30 


Hvery day 


your beard gets tougher 





kKkkkkke 


The older the man, the harder the job for his razor; the 
more important it is to safeguard your comfort by lath- 
ering a full three minutes, using the correct diagonal 
stroke, and slipping a fresh Gillette Blade in your razor 
when time is short. That’s how to get Gillette’s un- 
rivalled maximum of smooth, sure shaving luxury. 





TOUGH BEARD 


30 and over 


The older you get, the oftener 
you need a fresh Gillette Blade 


T sixteen that faint shadow on your chin is 
half hope and half suspicion. At twenty- 
one, the man—and the beard—come of age. At 
thirty the mature man expects his Gillette 
Blade to do its duty every morning. And it does 
in spite of hurry and hard water—in spite of a 
dozen changing conditions that test the quality 
of the finest temper that science has learned to 
give the world’s finest steel. 


Before a finished Gillette Blade is slipped into the little 
green envelope which is its certificate of perfection, the 
steel has been tested repeatedly by crucible and microm- 
eter. The edge has been honed and stropped to microscopic 
sharpness by machines adjusted to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. A long line of inspectors—(four out of nine 
Gillette blade department workers do nothing but in- 
spect)—have scrutinized it, tested 


itand passed it on to the millions ren GOT E> ne 





ofAmericans who count on every 


Gillette Blade to do its job smoothly, surely and well 
every day. 

Shaving conditions vary. The Gillette Blade is the 
one constant factor in your daily shave. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U.S. A. 





THE NEW FIFTY-BOX. Fifty fresh double-edged Gillette 
Blades (10 packets of fives) in acolorful chest that willserve 
you afterwardasa sturdy button box, cigarette box or jewel 
case... Ideal as a gift, too. Five dollars at your dealer's. 


.++ Gillette ... 


i 
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Pn eeuD. . fe . The sled dog is the sportsman’s friend. 
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Game Refuge Bill in the Hunting an African cat on the mesquite plains of Texas. 
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LIGHT SPORT BOOT 


Flexible, snug-fitting, light to 
wear, with the special Firestone 
non-skid sole. 


SOJEY 70OW’. . . 


iii to #3 Te Voie of 

. re a 

TEN there’s a fighting beauty on your day ‘Night—42 Stations 
C Networ 





line—and your foot steps on a mossy 
y P ; “Heft”? them — and 


boulder—what will it be worth to you to have : 
see how amazingly 


" «ski ? * 
these sharp-cleated non-skid soles? light they'll be to carry. 
Firestone has now perfected a method of die Examine them—and 


cutting these cleats, to give an extra “biting” notice the toughness 











grip—and welding them onto the sole for the of their finest grade 
SPORTPAC 

All rubber lace boot, comes in 

three heights—also “Sportpac 

Junior’’ for boys. You need 

Sport pacs for tramping through 


boots at good sport- woods and underbrush. you'll know how much 


life of the boot. See these Firestone Sporting Firestone rubber. Then 





ing goods stores. you want their water-tight protection, 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 
New York: 107 Duane Street Chicago: 501 S. Franklin St. Philadelphia: 23rd & Wood Sts. 
Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. Boston: 141 Brookline Ave. 


ey Al 
WITHt LEATHER TOP t ? es fon @ Foca 


Roomy-footed — designed with 
plenty of ‘‘clearance”’ for extra 


socks to keep feet warm in coldest R U B B E R F oO oO T W E A R F oO R 


weather. Made with full heel, half 
heel, and no heel. 

















EVERY SPORT 
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33 years an advertiser! 
“the Pfluegers”—in Field & Stream 


N 1895 Field and Stream was 
christened. Mr. Ernest Pflueger 
lent his encouragement by advertising 


in the very first issue—and ever since! 


Mr. E. A. Priuecer, President 
Tuk ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING Co. 


N an evening over fifty 

years ago, in the old 
Pflueger home, were gathered 
the late E. F. Pflueger and his 
two sons, E. A. Pflueger and J. E. 
Pflueger, to discuss the momen- 
tous results of experiments with 
the then new Pflueger invention 
of the luminous imitation fish 
bait. E. F. Pflueger and his son 
Ernest had just returned from 
a spillway where they had 
tested and proved the correct- 
ness of the principle. This was 
the beginning of the business 
of the Enterprise Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio. 





: 
4 


4 

If not ‘ ‘ 
sold by ae : vy wouldn't § 
your P “< 
loa fi em Itt lls § | | 
me gol ‘3 everythin ¢ HE advertisement of the Enterprise Manufacturing 
wi mal " : 
samples ot Company on the opposite page is their sixty-third con 

Oe id ~ iton. secutive full page advertisement! 


3 “LUMINOUS” BAIT 


for either trout, bass or muskal- 
) lunge fur 5) cents in stamps. 








It is a source of great gratification to the publishers of Field 
and Stream to have been instrumental in the great develop 


q 
} THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO.AKRON, 0.) Msstratea | rw 
Casianiecannianaamaeaee ment of this advertiser during the past thirty-three years. 


First Advertisement of the Enterprise Mfg. Co. We are happy to see Mr. Pflueger’s courage and faith in 


The Story of Field & Stream buying advertising space in the very first issue of Field and 
CHAPTER III—A BUSINESS BUILDER Stream so unmistakably vindicated. 


4 
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The Reel Worthy of Its Name NEW and LARGER 


FLUEGER Tackle was awarded the medal of honor at Pflueger ouberer Reel 
the Sesqui-centennial Exposition. To commemorate this UTOMATIC 
event, this new Pflueger Reel is named The Medalist. It is In addition to the No. 775 Pflueger Superex, we 


inevery way worthy of this honor. 


The Medalist protects and advances the reputation gained by three now offer a new and larger size, No. 778, espe- 





generations of Pfluegers. Beautiful in design, strong and capable under cially recommended for Salmon, Steelhead and 
every condition of service, this reel has the inbuilt quality (phosphor Rainbow Trout, Muskallunge, etc. It has a 
bronze, Diamolite, Nickel Silver, etc.) that gives outstanding perform- ; 1 to thet of the IC 1496 
ance. Weighs less than any other known reel of same line capacity. No capacity equa eo UE the No. e 
: sharp edges to damage enamel lines. The “‘Press the Lever, Take Apart” Pflueger Medalist Reel, viz.: 180 sea o 
g and other novel features (Patented or patents pending) commend this 
1 tel to the fisherman who wants the latest and best. The range of sizes No. 778 11(’ pillars, 3's” plate, weight 111{ oz re * Mail 
covers all the requirements of the Trout or Salmon fisherman. PING sonans cotesscatbaeeeere Tne ents $10.00 h 
With Line Guard ° se the 
No. 1492 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, !%%" pillar, 27<” plate $ 7.50 ~ od << ee. 3% is600" 6 
ld _ 84 we ee p recemer t oe a 18, pillar, 3° plate 8.00 RO ears en re (oe 
0. 1496 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, '*,," pillar, plate 12.50 
No. 1496 carries 180 yards composed of 1s0 yards of 9-thread Cutty- pot Gove seuiens tate —_ rs THE 
. hunk Line, spliced to 30 yards HCH Double Tapered Line for Salmon P ‘ o ENTERPRISE 
p fishing. Without Line Guard ¢ MEG. CO. 
in No, 1392 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, !°(" pillar, 27<” plate $5.00 Ps g ° 
S. No. 1394 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, !%," pillar, 31," plate 5.50 ; j Dept. F-3, Akron, O. 
in THE “ye nwong me MFG. COMPANY ae, /? _ Gentiemen: 
Dept. F-3, Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t oxi ue ? Pl d fi f 
Olde : ? ease send me, free of cost, 
| d st and ian Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States i 4 y, your Pocket Catalog No. 148. 
e if - 
Fp 7 E G E R on Z rei aie 
ny Airc SEND FOR FREE “ 
pn ng ae ye Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 148 o Addrees 
FISHING TACKLE eee ae Es es a feet eee 
ayy pd aby - og 
§ 2c Ke’ ic ao § 
Leaders Since I864 = pene «a tackle and fish lore - 
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° NO DULL EVENINGS NO DULL SUND 
for real fishing Be 


come down to — al 
St. Petersburg radio in every room 


*Florida’s Sunshine City” And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed- 
head reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restaurants 
(from lunch counter or cafeteria 
to formal service), all the Statler 
comforts—plus Statler Service. 


7“ organization of 
F you want fishing thrills—the thrills Sn ain tii ini oe 
of catching real game fish and plenty BOSTON * BUFFALO (Hotet Statler 

of them—come down to the Sunshine City and Hotel Buffalo) 

of Florida’s Gulf Coast. CLEVELAND * DETROIT , ST. LOUIS 


In Bay and Gulf there are some 600 varie- NEW YORK (Hote! Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


ties of food and game fish, including the 
speedy kingfish, the giant sea-bass, mack- Hotels Statler 
erel, amberjack, sea-trout, redfish, robalo 

and the fighting tarpon that attains a ok cen — pricey bce 
length of six feet and a weight of 200 


pounds. ture 


—. Se 
Plenty of guides, boats, bait and tackle are * * YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME * * -— 
vai . 0 i le. Liv- cs 
a ailable. Acc mmodations are ample. Liv FEED THE DUCKS LAKE VIE RESORY ani 


ing costs are surprisingly low. All kinds of 
8 P sty I have made a study and specialty of ducks 


sport and entertainment. For general book- and geese—-their habits and feeding. Bring the Reduced Rates for June and July on the east shore at le 
e a ducks to your place with my wild celery, of Grass Lake in a virgin grove of timber with 

let and special fishing booklet, address: widgeon grass and sago pond weed—the three modern comforts and home couking prepared by an Seto 
best foods. Am experienced in planting duck experienced cook. Two miles from Bellaire % mile hil 

J. Conant, Chamber of Commerce, ak aoe aan oe J trom M88. Conveniently located for Lake and Trout chil 
° —~ and will go to your pon ¥ : lishing. Open June 15th, closes Sept. 15th. For . 
St. Petersburg, Florida. Write or wire for information and prices per free literature and statistics write A. T. Sehooleraft, inte 
bushel. Bellaire, Mich. able 

R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. C. F 1 























LATE NE RE A NA OED NITE TD IE 
CHANNEL BASS _ Tout, Crpakers, Kings Hunting Lod 5 H 
Guides. Power Boats with Cabine & Awnings. Act Hotel, 60 devtie rome unting Lodge or Summer Home 
10 squnestipthe ‘fon Foods, Home G rown Vegetables, Fresh oMi ik, Exes, For Sportsmen and Investors 8 8 

ete. Amer, Plan, Day $3.50 & $4.00. 1450 acres on Little Pee Dee River, a portion virgin 
timber, a portion cut over, with numerous small 
clearings and one good dwelling. Fine black bass 
perch and bream fishing. Quail are plentiful and 
natural conditions ideal for their increase. The birds 
and the cover are there and peas sewed in the 


New 7 room log cabin, bath, running spring water, elec- 
tricity, 18 ft. x 24 ft. living room, big cobblestone fire- 
place. Built in pines, near upper Hudson River, boat- 
ing, fishing, sand beach, 200 miles paved roads to New 
York City. Mail daily, telephone. A modern cabin 
with city conveniences and yet deer, fox, partridge 


corners all that is needful. The timber growth on hunting, trout, bass and muskie fishing at your door. 


Channel Bass 25-58 pl Trout 1-10 ibs, Surf Bathing. DeleMar. the cut- over land offers an attractive long-term in- Price $3,800.00, $1,200.00 cash, 6 years on balance. 
Va. Stone Road or EX, vestment or price and particulars, write John Other camps. 


ov, tepragin Wash agus B. Shore Va (Onean Se Bookie |] Bethea. Agent,” Dillon, 8. C. EARL WOODWARD Hadley, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST BEAR 


Large or small combination } 
HUNTING AND FISHING PROPERTIES KODIAK offers a sportsman twenty days’ hunt in 


and COUNTRY ESTATES 
beautifully located on the : 4 
ae aatena ones . May or June at exceptionally low prices 
Wr to We furnish everything Write or wire at once to 
ST. JULIEN L. SPRINGS except your 
P. 0. | Box 902, Durham North Carolina personal equipment KODIAK GUIDES ASSOCIATION, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Bhan - - eee - 
L = — — = 
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For Your Children as they Learn 
toTake Care of Themselves Outdoors 


ERE is exciting reading for your 
children that you can heartily 
approve. Tales of the Outdoors 

told by America’s most popular Na- 
ture Story Teller, Ernest ‘Thompson 
Seton. Clean, thrilling drama of the 
Wilds mixed with facts about Indians, 
animals, birds, flowers, trees, etc. 
Every school library inthe country has 
at least one book by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. He has thrilled millions of 
children, awakened and developed their 
interest in Nature, given them valu- 
able information about Outdoor Life. 
The whole Library of Pioneering 
and Woodcraft 
by Ernest 
Thompson 


Seton is now 
offered at a tre- 
mendous | bar- 
ea23n. Dix 
handsome 
books illus- 
trated by the 


author in his 
own inimitable 
way. Gripping 
stories of In- 
dians and trap- 





pers, absorbing tales of wild animals, 
instructions with pictures on how to 
distinguish flowers, plants and trees, 
directions for camping out with com- 
fort and valuable hints on what to do 
in emergencies in the Woods. 

Your children will read every word 
of these books. As they enjoy the thrill- 
ing chapters their interest in Nature 
will grow, they will learn the ways of 
plants and animals. They will want to 
spend more time outdoors. Their hikes 
will mean more to them because Seton 
will teach them to see behind the bark 
of things and appreciate the beauties 
and wonders of the woods 
and fields. And they will 
be fully able to take care 
of themselves with the 
knowledge of Woodcraft 
that this Seton Library 
contains. 

Large, clear type makes 
these books easy to read. 


Their strong handsome !. 
2 re ae - g Name 
bindings of National g 
Blue cloth enable them &@ Address ...... 
to stand much handling. 1 ; 

. § City 


They contain 1700 pages, 
1450 illustrations. 


@ Occupation 


FREE EXAMINATION 
Read Them 5 Days At Our Risk! 

Send for this beautiful set of books now. 
In a week you will be reading them yourself 
—just as excitedly as the younger members 
of your family. There isn’t a single “dry” 
page in the set. 

You risk nothing. You can see these books 
BEFORE you buy them. Simply mail the 
coupon which is a request for inspection. 
Let yourself and your children enjoy the 
books for 5 days free. At the end of that 
time either return them at our expense or 
send only $1 first payment and then $2 per 
month for 5 months. Send for a set today. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Garden City, Dept. S-563, New York 


me ce A SN, HR AOA RE HY NE A Pe! 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. S-563, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, the 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft” (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Illustrated with 1450 drawings and photographs by the 
@ author, and handsomely bound in National Blue cloth. I shall 


“Library 


@ either return the books within 5 days or send you only $1.00 
§ as first payment, then $2 a month till the full price of $11.00 
a has been paid. 
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ALASKA » Man ! Li 


KODIAK brown bear— 


monster carnivore 


The guide whispers—‘‘shoot”—the _ rifle 





Just a few more days 





cracks and the snarling, fearsome beast stands ‘ wil 
erect, clawing at his wound. He espies you nb) / } 2 
. another shot and you possess the most 10 cn ail, and 1e71 exc 


prized of Alaskan trophies—obtainable no- 
where else on earth, KENATI moose of enor- 
mous size—thousands of them. CARIBOU in 
migration—in countless numbers. MOU) 


TAIN SHEEP... the beautiful eracetal 


Open season for the adn 


white ovis dalli. MOUNTAIN GOATS and olir 
BLACK  BEAR—everywhere—with _ silky ees a 

fur. GRIZZLIES too. spe chle d heatties / / for 
This is Alaska—hunt this fall amidst a riot 4 
of scenic splendor and in the “Last Great an 


imerican Frontier’, 
No need for endless correspondence, You 
wire—we reply and all is arranged. Don't 
wait too long—others are also dreaming, 
planning and booking an Alaskan hunt. 


Ain'tita grand and sim 





glorious feeling ? 














ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Operating in Central and Southwestern Alaska } I 
Cable Address—AGT A—Anchorage | 
ALASKA = 
| The chances are you are getting ready for it right now, overhauling FC 
CANADA TAX SALE your equipment, stocking up with new lines, leaders, flies ‘n every- miles 
fae dae ’ ° = 2 orde 
: T thing. The chances are also that you know of a brook not far away cathe 
Seized and Sold for Taxes where there are a lot of trout that for some reason don’t rise to the flies _. 
¥ oa80 = Ppt ye g they ought to rise to when they ought to. If so, we urge you to read Cano 
100.80 pays aya acres = feet lake front sa 
189.00 buys acres farm on river ine, 
279.00 buys 175 acres good hunting 6 ” 
ofp ay TROUT OFTEN PROCRASTINATE — 
585.00 buys 300 acres, sperting-minerals 
SSE operties ith s F! lred others, ot a ° . ° ° e ° . ° 
tre wffeted at the ‘prices stated’ no mottgace, || This article will give you information and advice that will enable hin 
Cambs aid ashing lod q es where there 1s real hunting | you to take trout you never would or could take by any other methods 0 
and Hating. Summer stage sites: heavily wooded |) _ Follow it and your creel will come home heavier even on the poor- ut 
ario, d he ew No I . fa 3 yld awe 4 1 S 14 ic s 
poo gs ol w Not F j also e arn in is h | est day a y ou W ill find this article ot 
Columbia, Our 12th annual list just issued in the a 
form of a 20 page illustrated booklet describes these i ° gal 
proportion ano aives full particulars, it ts matied || in the APRIL number of woe 
free on application. Now is the time to invest in | 
Canada’s minerals, fores : and farms. Don't delay | rom 
| 

























































These properties won't last k ng at these prices “tay, —— 
Send no money but sen a for booklet tu-day so you 
will have first chuice. ny, I 
TAX SALE SERVICE 4 Greer 
Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto 2, Canada shore 
Ie house 
G yacht 
sport 
L . . Cm ast 
SAVARD FISH & GAME CLUB Theo 
Jest trout fishing in Province of Quebec. One of the very best issues we have ever put out, packed from cover to — 
Only & hours ~ meetone, Virgin terri- cover with valuable information and stories of hunting and fishing adven- — 
tory just opened by new road. 50 sq. miles. ~~ a aol Io mire a ae © of the stories ; articles— 
40 lakes filled with only speckled trout of ture that will delight your soul. Here are some of the stories and a es 
great size—and grey trout. Also moose, deer, just check them off now and see for yourself— There 
and small game. Write for details. — : 
We! 
e 2360 DeLaSalle Ave. Montreal, Canada a BACK YARD TROUT DON’T POISON YOURSELF! Our h 
If you don't believe there’s a brook near Infallible and easily followed instructions og 
your home with trout in it, read this arti- for distinguishing between the poisonous and g 
GO FISHING phn may reveal a new world of pleasure oa mushrooms that grow in your 
ere You Can Catch Fish 2 Port 
M 7 Fishing & Hunting Lod BIG FISH OF PIERCE POND GUN AND OUTBOARD ON ARCTIC Loe 
oose inn Fishing unting Lodge A de ‘lightful story of the unexpected tak- RIVERS P : : 
Georgian Bay near mouth French River. Best fishing ing of a “whopper” trout where none was A story of hunting, exploring and adven- FI 
in North Country. First cla ommodation in the te wn to t : turing that will hold you fast to the last 
rough. Now booking for ming seas Opens June od oO be. word . Sty 
15th. Bass, Pickerel, Georgian Bay Pike, White a 7 
wong Lake be mit and the biggest Muskies you ever OLD BLOOG A GRIZZLY IN CAMP 4 
Book early. Run by experienced sportsman So old his whiskers are white, he never- . : . 
LLOYD COLLINS, 126 Isabella St., Toronto, Canada - enna ‘er . Pe Like to be awakened by a grizzly rolling pe 
er det ae ee far ahead of the you out of bed? Read this article. 
ei CARIBOU—VAGABOND DEER BILI 
For your fishing trip this Summer come up to a GEESE ON _ eascige werd DAY , Some new and valuable information about 7 
A great story goose shooting in the aribou herds mbering, the thor —_—_ 
’ caribou her numbering, au 
SHEEHAN S CAMP Louisiana Bayou country. thinks, altogether over 5,000,000. 
LAKE PENAGE HE’LL BE BACK TUESDAY HUNTING THE BOWHEAD Sal 
1 Fishing & Hunting Camp on Canada’s poe The how and pe of the planting of trout An exciting and interesting whale hunt To | 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest bass in the Glacier Nat'l Park. adventure in the Arctic regions. 
lake and in the centre of one of the finest fish d Mar 
game districts in Ontari Write tor pampl et on t 
Address Sheehan's Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. \nd. of course, in addition to these and other articles, there will be the rods 
usual departments, giving you about 60 pages of practical dope about fishing Co 


tackle and fishing. arms & ammunition, dogs, outboard motors and boats 


OZ A RKS game laws, etc. And pages of advertisements announcing the newest equip- ——s 


— : ment and tackle put cut by the leading makers. Don’t miss it: it’s worth 

FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, Fr acy scape. F IV 
i , , many times its cost. 

fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 7 


ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or! BECAUSE THIS APRIL ISSUE WILL COME OUT JUST A FEW DAYS ~e 
permanent home. $10000; $5.00 down:) BEFORE THE TROUT SEASON OPENS COPIES WILL BE SNAPPED UP Afr 
$5.00 monthly. QUICKLY. TELL YOUR NEWSDEALER NOW TO SAVE YOU A COPY: trip, 

HERMAN HUBBARD OR, BETTER STILL, SEND US YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. _ 
1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 
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For Sale 
Game Preserves 


Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, 
excellent fishing, etc., but also 
represent exceptional investments; 
admirably situated on South Car- 
olina and Georgia Coasts, where 
forty-seven prominent Northern 
and Eastern parties purchased 
similar properties past Winter. Full 
details upon request. 
L. H. SMITH 
Ten Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. 








FOR SALE 1.42735 

Rainy Lake, 160 
miles from Duluth, 1 mile from Canadian 
border. Three acres. Large log cabin and 
outbuildings. Completely equipped. Comfort- 
able furniture, utensils, etc. for 8 people. 
Boats. Close to virgin fishing and big game. 
Canoer’s paradise. Ideal for family or club. 
Write owner: K. Spelletich, Gordon-Van 
Tine, Davenport, Ia. 





ee 





RED ROCK RANCH 
JACKSONS HOLE, WYO. P. 0. Kelly, Wyoming 


While this ranch is for sale, this will not interfere 


with our booking a limited number of guests for 
the season of 1929. Also summer pack trips into 
Yellowstone Park and surrounding mountains. Big 
game hunters outfitted in season. Spring bear 


hunting May and June. Address W. P. Redmond, 








For Sale—South River 


Green Briar Farm; 100 acres, with 3,000 ft. 
shore on quiet, attractive point; 6-room 
house; plenty fish and small game; ‘excellent 
yacht harbor; salt water; a real find for 
sportsmen. 2 miles from Annapolis, 30 from 
Washington and Baltimore. 


Theodore H. Linthicum Annapolis, Md. 








TARPON 


There is hardly a big game fishing enthusiast who 
lwes not know of Aransas Pass—famous the country 
ver for tarpon and other fish. 

Our hotel—TARPON INN—is in a fishing town and 


ffers first class accommodations and complete fishing 
nd guide service. 


TARPON INN 
(Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Ellis) 
Port Aransas Texas 








FISH IN OLD MEXICO 


Streams full of trout easily reached from 
ranch headquarters. Will meet parties 
in El Paso to arrange passports and 
permits. 


Full Protection Guaranteed ii 
BILL FARNSWORTH, X Bar L Cattle Co. 
Colonia Garcia, Chihuahua, Mexico 








Salmon Fishing on the Shannon 


To let by day, week, month or season of 
March, April and May, the best fishing rights 
on the Shannon River—for one, two or three 
rods. For rates and full particulars address 
Colonel Roche Kelly, Islan-More, Croom 
Limerick County, Irish Free State 











I Will Take You Through Africa 
To Any Place for Any Purpose 


Twenty-six years’ experience as hunter, ex- 
Plorer, and pioneer, in all parts of Central 
Africa. A Good Gi uide Saves Time and 
Money. Apply, stating time and purpose of 
| trip, to W. S. CHapwick, % Netherlands 

Bank of Sout h Africa, Greenmarket Square, 
Cape Town, S. A 


























“Where Indian Summer Spends the Winter” 
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fee hand heach 


SAINT SIMONS ISLAND, GEORGIA (Midway between Savannah and Jacksonville) 





The Cloister Hotel 


CA Beautiful Isle 


of Romance... Re-styled 
for the P lay of Moderns 


“This is the Sun Parlor of the Nation” 
—ARTHUR BRISBANE 


SEA ISLAND BEACH, newest and most modern of winter 
resorts faces the sun-drenched Atlantic lying 10 miles out in the 
ocean, reached by motor boulevard. 

Here,ina climate aptly called by Arthur Brisbane “the sun parlor 
of the nation”. . . neath pines and palms ... you can, in one 
moment, peer down the mouth of rusting cannon on the ruins of 
old Fort Oglethorpe and, in the next, tee up on one of the sportiest 
golf courses (velvety grass greens), to be found south of “the 
snow line.” 

You can ride horseback to Aaron _ island is carpeted with legend and 


Burr’s refuge after his famous duel romance. . . every moment filled 
with Hamilton...orridetohounds. _ with new play. 


You can take a gun and shatter And you and your family live at the 
clay pigeons... or go with guides charming CLOISYER HOTEL, 
and do s into Howard ~ COLDS . which harmonizes archi- 








E. Coffin’s 60,000-Acre AND FLU tecturally with the Old 
Preserve and get “the World setting . . . and 
om are prevalentnow 
real thing” . . . wild in the North. with the country’s finest 
turkey, pheasant, duck, aehod Ge baat in cuisine, appoint- 
quail, deer or possum. $f somone Se ments, comforts. 
You can sail... or you passe echaet A delightful home col- 
can fish. You can drive dian Summer ony where cottages of 
n you can re- 
an arrow at a target... turn north with- unusual charm attrac- 
or a tennis ball at a sun- pede 2 agg on 8 tively furnished will lure 
tanned opponent. through too great you to this land of 
. , a change in tem- 
Every foot of this magic perature. FJ health and rest. 


Reservations are now being made for March, April, 
May and June—Rates and illustrated literature on request 


The Cloister Hotel 
Sea Island Beach 


St. Simons Island, Georgia New York Office: Savoy-Plaza Hotel 
Telephone: Regent 8872 


" [The Island Made Famous by the Recent Vacation of the President] 

















John Held, Jr., the artist, battling a big one 








Photo by D. Warren Boyer 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 





Dogs of the Snow 


There is something romantic about the work dogs of the North 
that gives them a universal appeal 


HE dog team, low-scurrying 
freighter of the North, pattering 
with many feet over the white 


landscape like the harnessed centi- 
pede of fairy chariots, presents a roman- 
tic picture to the sedentary world. It’s 
especially romantic if a motion picture; 
and when a dark-eyed villian mushes over 
steaming drifts hot on the trail of a hand- 
some maid, while the valiant sergeant of 
the “mounted” dashes in full pursuit, the 
homely sledge of the snows attains to 
something of an epic figure. 

The motion pictures have “made” the 
dog team, just as they have made the 
dark-dyed villian and the sergeant who 
alw ays gets his man. Early in the 

game the movie directors recog- 
~ the dramatic possibilities of 
flying snow; consequently, when- 
ever there is snow in a picture 
you can safely wager that before 
the evening is very old it is going 
to fly in a terrific blizzard kicked 
up by a captive aeroplane pro- 
peller. 

A dog team is a fine 
local color under any 
stance; in a blizzard it is box- 
office insurance. Thus has_ the 
impression been created that the 
dog team goes hand in hand with 
blizzards; and since blizzards are 
associated with perishing explor- 
ers and with such gruesome mat- 
ters as eating old moccasins and 
boots, the dog team never has 
been ‘regarded as nice for buggy 
rides or as transportation for the 
sportsman. 

But in spite of this mental 
hazard the dog team is taking its 
place as a vehicle for pleasure 
trips, for vacation travel. Never 
before has outdoor sport enjoyed 
such a vogue as it has during the 
past few years. The desire to take 
advantage of everything that the 
outdoors offers, even during the 
months when the radiator beck- 
ons, has given the dog team a 
place in the sportsman’s sun. It 
has been adopted as a practical 
means of forest travel for recrea- 


bit of 
circum- 


By DONALD HOUGH 


tion, and its popularity will continue to 
increase. 

During recent winters I have traveled 
about two hundred and fifty miles in this 
manner, and in my opinion the dog team 
is second to no other vehicle in its pos- 
sibilities for pleasant, comfortable voyag- 
ing through the wilderness. It combines 
the ease of locomotion and the flexibility 
of the ski and the snow-shoe with the most 
practical method of hauling equipment 
through the woods. 

And equipment is all it hauls—equip- 
ment and food. Going by dog does not 
mean that the traveler sits in state on a 
swishing toboggan while his faithful 


A team at rest, showing the double hitch 





steeds give him a ride. Occasionally, when 
the trail is level and the snow is fast, 
may hop on for a short lift. As a rule 
he must trust to his own legs and be 
thankful for the absence of a packsack 
on his shoulders, and he must throw 
his weight and strength into the harness 
when necessary, which is often. 

A full-muscled husky, well trained and 
broken to harness, will pull a hundred 
pounds on good trails; the ordinary dog 
of good size will easily account for half 
that amount. An average of sixty- five to 
seventy-five pounds per dog insures a 
successful trip. A team of three dogs will 
take care of all that two men require for 
a trip of ten days or two weeks, 
and five dogs will do that and 
provide for a free ride for one 
whenever the going is good. 

It is not necessary to have 
husky or malamute dogs. Con- 
trary to general opinion, the or- 
dinary mongrel dog, provided he 
is long-haired and of a hardy 
variety—or varieties—will often 
outpull a husky, and because of 
his advanced intelligence and the 
“will to work” he makes a much 
more satisfactory sled dog under 
conditions as found in the United 
States. 


HE “professional” sled dog 
of the North is often surly, 
sullen, fishy of eye and treacher- 
ous. Although he seems to enjoy 
his work and is happy on the trail, 
he may not put “heart interest” 
into it. His value lies in his 
hardiness and, especially, his in- 
herent ability to travel far in 
extreme weather on little food. 
The will to work often pos- 
sessed by the mongrel is that 
elusive quality which in prize- 
fighters is called the “fighting 
heart.” It is the presence of emo- 
tion; it is the capacity for gen- 
erating nervous energy and 
directing it. The dogs of the 
North are entirely mechanical ; 
their qualities are those of the 
schooled, perfected, mechanically 
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In the protection of 


motivated athletes. It is heart interest that 
does not stop trying to overcome obstacles 
until exhaustion intervenes. 

I have seen several community dog races 
for boys in Minnesota, in which as many 
as a hundred dogs, representing as many 
breeds, almost, were entered. Such a wag- 
ging of tails, a wiggling of eager bodies as 
they awaited the starting gun! Such glanc- 
es of adoration for the young master! And 
they threw every ounce of energy into the 
nae The laggards in the race were those 
who dropped out through sheer loss of 
energy in wagging tails, in joyous yipping, 

in earnest solicitation as to the health and 
welfare of the young musher back of the 
sled. That is the will to work, even if mis- 
directed, and it is hardly an attribute of 
the native dogs of the North. 

There is nothing of cruelty in driving 
dogs. There never is sullen dejection, the 
attitude of the slave, - their work. Always 
they seem to enjoy it. The most stoical of 
huskies can alw: ays find time to bark while 
panting over the toughes st trail, and his 

tail is seldom quiet. It is this which pro- 
vides the greatest thrill of dog-team 
travel. If it were felt that the trip was 
heing taken at the expense of galley slaves, 
so to speak, m ich of the joy would be 
spoiled. The fun that the dogs get out of 
it while they are doing all of the work— 
and this is comparable to the kick that a 
bird dog gets out of his allotted task— 
adds immeasurably to the pleasure of the 
journey, 


HE attachment between professional 

mushers and their dogs is similar to 
that which exists between the Western 
horseman and his mount. The sympathy 
which is built up between the mushers and 
the dogs, all striving toward a common 
end, is very real. 

A few winters ago a party of which I 
was a member was crossing a lake during 
a terrific blizzard. We were trying with 
all our might to get to the opposite shore 
and gain the protection of the woods. Be- 
side one of the toboggans near the rear 
of the procession trotted a free dog. He 
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a friendly snowdrift 


was a beautiful creature, a great husky. 
He had developed a lame shoulder early 
in the day and had been freed of the 
harness. 

Suddenly, near the middle of the lake, 
he stopped, staggered and fell to the snow. 
The musher swore heartily and ran to 
kneel beside the agonized dog. He knew 
what had happened: the dog had picked 
up some poisonous wolf bait on the trail 
just before we reached the lake. 

Word quickly passed along the line of 
struggling dogs and buffeted hikers, and 
all except those in the very lead turned 
around and came back. Strychnine works 
fast when it takes hold, and the dog died 
in convulsions—but not until the members 
of the party had formed a windbreak for 





him with their bodies, doing everything 
possible to ease his sufferings. We leit 
him there, and had scarcely moved a hun- 
dred feet ‘before he was part of a drift of 
snow. The driver of that team uttered 
scarcely a dozen words the rest of the trip, 

The stories that come out of the Far 
North about the devotion that exists be- 
tween dogs and drivers are, of course, 
legion. One of them, by no means heroic 
but indicative of the casual, day by day 
attitude that exists, occurs to me. A driver 
was freighting some turkeys during the 
holiday season. The value of the cargo, 
including the freight charges, was about 
two hundred and eighty dollars. The dogs 
and driver got caught in a blizzard, lost 
the way temporarily. The dog feed ran 
low, and then gave out entirely. The 
driver unhesitatingly fed the expensive 
cargo to the dogs until it was gone. He 
not only lost his profit but had to pay for 
the turkeys. 


N a trip I took through a northern 
forest three years ago was one driver 
who was not a native of the region. He 
was a sort of breeder and trainer of dogs 
for sled work, and in this connection he 
had something of a reputation. He ap- 
peared at winter carnivals and_celebra- 
tions in the city driving a beautiful string 
of dogs and dressed in full Alaskan regalia, 
He had selected a team of seven fine 
huskies for this trip, and at first glance 
he appeared to be well on the way to 
eclipse the performance of the more 
prosaic native drivers, who used five dogs 
each of no particular merit. We had not 
gone far, however, when it developed that 
this driver, who weighed about two hun- 
dred pounds, considered himself a legiti- 
mate part of the freight. The others never 
thought of touching their loaded tobog- 
gans except to push, to help the dogs up 
hills and around curves of the portages 
between lakes. 

As the days passed this big driver be- 
came increasingly tired, until his dogs 
were obliged to pull him most of the time. 
It further developed that he had a bit of 
equipment tucked under the toboggan 
tarpaulin on which he relied constantly as 
an aid in driving his dogs, and this was a 
long, ugly, blacksnake whip—a_ thing 
never used by any of the mushers in that 
country. He plied the whip viciously, 


Four dogs hitched singly—the best rig for trail work 
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A mid-winter camping party. 


cursed at his dogs, sometimes struck them, 
sometimes kicked them. 

One day two of us who had dropped 
behind to take photographs and were 
hurrying to catch up to the rest before 
camp should be made came on one of his 
huskies lying beside the trail. The dog was 
breathing heavily, glass-eyed and apparent- 
ly dying. It was late in the afternoon, and 
evidently the party would soon camp; so 
we went on. We found them making camp, 
and told the chief of the local drivers about 
the dog. He questioned the big driver, who 
explained that the dog had given out com- 
pletely and would probably die and there 
was no use bothering further with him. 

The day had been a tough one, for the 
snow was sticky. The newly built camp fire 
beckoned, and already delicious vapors 
were rising above the kettles. But one of 
the drivers, without another word, hiiched 
up his tired dogs after he had given them 
their scanty supper and took the back 
trail. 

It was late in the evening when he re- 
turned with the exhausted dog. We all 
were sitting around the fire. He walked 
up to the owner of the dog, who was 
sitting on a toboggan near the fire toying 
idly with his blacksnake whip. Without a 
word he took the whip from the other’s 
hand, looked at it a moment, tossed it into 
the fire. Later that night the other dog 
drivers called on the trainer and in un- 
mistakable terms impressed upon him that 
if there was one more instance of cuffing 
or kicking, he himself would become a 
deserted casualty, left beside the trail as 
he had left his dog. 


HE good driver recognizes and never 
forgets the limitations of his wards. 
He helps them up the hills, he stops 
traveling for the day when the snow be- 
comes sticky, he puts moccasins on their 
paws when shale ice is encountered. He 
wastes no words. He knows that concerted 
action gently urged and with the emphasis 
carefully timed is worth all the promiscu- 
ous shouting and ranting in the world. 
The trick of driving rests in promoting 
concerted action. The pull exerted on the 
toboggan is equal only to the number of 


Dogs of the Snow 


dogs which, at any given instant, are 
pulling at the same time. A team may 
struggle desperately to surmount an 
obstacle, yet have the efficiency, at any one 
time, of no more than one or two dogs. 
The idea is to promote a constant or peri- 
odically intensified flow of unified effort. 


Typical dog toboggan of Minnesota. The 
high curve is to enable the toboggan 
to move over instead of 


into logs 








Note the tent stove on the toboggan 


When camp is reached, the dogs get 
first consideration. They are immedi- 
ately unhitched and tied to separate 
trees; a shallow depression is scooped in 
the snow for each one, and a few spruce 
boughs tossed in. Then comes the meal 
of frozen herring with corn-meal mush 
as an alternative. After he has had his own 
dinner, the driver takes the harness to 
the fire, carefully thaws it out, digs and 
scrapes every bit of ice and crusted snow 
from it, and sees that there is nothing to 
hurt or chafe the dogs. 


HE difficult part of training ordinary 

dogs for sled work lies in persuading 
them to get along on frozen fish and 
corn-meal mush. As a general proposi- 
tion, dogs to be used for sled work can 
be used for little else, and they should 
be kept for this purpose only. 

The success of a team depends largely 
on the lead dog, and good lead dogs are 
worth their weight in gold. The best lead 
dogs of the North are known by name far 
and wide, and are eagerly sought for rac- 
ing and as brood stock. This dog must 
respond to every command, and must 
respond instantly. He also serves in much 
the same capacity as the stroke oar of a 
crew in times of tough going, giving the 
signals, by example, for unified effort. 

The dogs are hitched to the toboggan in 
either single or double file, depending on the 
load and the kind of trail to be followed. 
If the load is heavy enough for seven or 
nine dogs, the double hitch is used; the 
odd dog is the lead dog, of course. The 
disadvantage of using more than five dogs 
in single harness is that a long string of 
dogs pulls the toboggan into the snow on 
sharp curves. On the other hand, the 
double hitch is not practical unless the 
trail is a very broad one. It may be stated 
that as a rule more than five dogs can 
not be used to advantage on a narrow 
trail under any harnessing arrangement. 

In the Far North the Eskimos hitch 
their dogs all abreast, like chariot horses, 
and they pull in a fan-shaped formation, 
every dog for himself. But there the 
trails are as wide as the horizons and the 
snow is packed hard. (Cont. on page 77) 
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Bold spirits were 
re-enacting the role 


of Paul Revere 


HERE is plenty of lion hunting 

in Africa, and that is where I 

usually do the bulk of my _ lion 

hunting. In Texas, particularly in 
Dallas County, which a fellow can look 
entirely over from the top of the Magno- 
lia Building, there is, ordinarily, very lit- 
tle real lion hunting. The game here has 
been thinned out terribly, and it is hard 
to find an old inhabitant who remembers 
when lions were numerous in this vi- 
cinity. 

Be that as it may, I have just cleaned 
the mud off my boots subsequent to the 
last lion hunt staged in north Texas. 
When I say that we bagged one large 
carnivore of the lion lineage that tipped 
the scales at 350 pounds in his toenails, 
you can go ahead and laugh all you want 
to. We did. 

It came about like this. Dallas main- 
tains a fairly sizable zoological park 
well-stocked with samples of the more 
unusual forms of wild life. Owing to 
the delightful climate, the animals thrive 
well; in fact, it is hardly necessary to 
feed them anything at all. Courteous at- 
tendants are on hand to keep visitors 
segregated from the monkeys and apes, 
and to distinguish between them in case 
of mistaken identity. 

The lion cage is enlarged every spring, 
due to the amazing influx of lion cubs. 
Seems like the lions don't have an am- 
bition in the world outside of raising 
more lions. Young lions are so plentiful 
here that they are given away with every 
two-dollar purchase at the chain stores, 
passed out as premiums with used-car 
bargains, and presented to visiting no- 
tables with the keys of the city. 

live years ago, two cubs were added 
to the collection. One was 
named Xantippe—called 
Annie by the keepers who 
failed to 
«rasp the 
ull Irish 
name. In 
the course 
of the five years, Annie 
erew to be quite a pre- 
sentable kitty. She was 


tall and rangy, and as 
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By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


roomy inside as a pet horse. She wore 
her hair bobbed closely and kept her 
claws manicured on the bars of her cage. 

She was one of these big, genial lion- 
esses who eat their breakiast food and 
flop down on their right side till noon, 
draw a deep breath and flop over to the 
left till supper time. She had no cares 
or worries whatever outside of an occa- 
sional ant crawling into her ear, at which 
moments she would converse with her- 
self in deep, rumbling tones of a delicate 
coloratura soprano and bat the ant over 
into the hyena’s cage. 

Time dragged along as it does when 
it’s working right, and the zoo boys made 


Mr. Carl Peyton, the brave Texan who slew 
the beast 































African lion hunting in the Lone Star State, and how! 


a deal to sell Annie to a firm in Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. So they crated her 
up in a package, like celery. 

Annie had never been packed for ship- 
ment prior to this event, and the cir- 
cumstances probably irked her somewhat, 
because some time after the train left the 
Kallas Union Station on the evening of 
April 5th she decided to lie down and 
rest. Now Annie, in a lying-down posi- 
tion, covered some seven feet -of linear 
territory. As the cage was considerably 
short of that, something was due to 
happen. 

It did. The cage separated, and Annie, 
with a leonine yawn, went to the partly 
open door of the baggage car and studied 
the rapidly moving scenery. After puz- 
zling a time, she rumbled a few remarks 
and hopped off. Annie got the roll of 
her life, but she finally sat up and 
preened her whiskers in one of the wild- 
est, most unexplored parts of Texas some 
twenty miles northeast of Dallas. She 
shied around the piles of bleaching bui- 
falo bones, skeletons of Spanish explorers 
and embers of tecpee fires, and plunged 
deeper into the jungle, too frightened to 
roar, 


NNIE was missed from her crate 
shortly after midnight, and the yell 

that went up was distinctly heard in Dal- 
las. The police of six suburban communi- 
ties leaped into action. A squad of 
deputy-sheriffs rushed to the front. A 
vigilance committee of citizens arose 
from nowhere, and the Katy Railroad, 
not to be outdone, flung a tank formation 
of engineers and firemen into the fray. 
3y 2 A. M. bold spirits were re-en- 
acting the rdle of Paul Revere through- 
out the countryside, rousing the embat- 
tled farmers, who rose to the last man 
and took down the family fowling-piece 
and flintlock and kissed their wives good- 
bye. For forty miles the news spread like 
the breath of a pestilence. 
Women, some in_ tears, 
cowered behind locked 
doors, little children crept 
under the beds and_ boys 
hid in haylofts behind 
the extra mash barrels. 
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A lion at large—not only that, but a 
large lion at large. Some said the beast 
was as big as a fire-horse. He had eaten 
two baggagemen and a depot agent, the 
rumor went. He was a ferocious, man- 
eating monster. 

And then, with the community pros- 
trate with apprehension and _ terror, 
brother Bill got the news. The multitudi- 
nous rushing to and fro by his place on 
White Rock had aroused him from his 
peaceful nightmares, and he had caught 
the drift of the thing. He called me on the 
telephone. He knew who to call. 

“Hey, Norm!” he yelled. “There’s a 
lion loose!” 

“Whose lion?” I parried, wondering 
if it was April first. 

“Darned if I know; but he’s loose, 
and everybody is after him. He’s out 
this way somewhere.” 

“Do they want him caught?” 

“How do I know? ’Snone of my 
business; I ain't lost no lion. But 
if you like lion hunting, now is your 
chance.” 

“Are you spoofing me, 


\ 


3ill?” 
























“What? Say, did I ever 
call you up at three in the 
morning to tell you a lion 
was loose before? Whereja 
get that stuff?” 

“T'll be there!” 

That was me all over— 
decisive, just like that. A 
little lion, more or less, 
meant nothing to me. | 
knew I was going lion 
hunting when he told me 
the first time. It’s in 


my blood; my father 
would have hunted lions 
if there had been any 


where Pop lived. And I had 
a gun—a regular barn-burn- 
er with a kick like Mussolini. 

I slapped on my leggings and sheep- 
skins, and bolted for the garage. The old 
car seemed to know it was going 
after lions; it started the first time. 
Pur-r-r-r-r-r-rut! She shot out into the 
gloom of Lowell Street, stood on the 
right rear casing a moment, then jumped 
ahead like a pony. We were off—off on 
the spoor of big game. Look out, 
lion! 

It is only three miles to Bill’s place 
for a fast car. When I pulled in, there 
he was, looking as much like a lion hunt- 
er as possible at that time of night. His 
face was full of cold chicken, and he 
was washing it down in chunks with 
something out of a glass fruit jar. 


Lion! Lion! 


“Drink something?” suggested Bill, as 
he rattled the bottles of soft stuff in 
the ice box. 

I took an iron brew, for the nerves. 
Thought it might come in handy. Then 
I put another in my pocket—in case I 
needed more. 

“Where do we go from here, Bill?” I 
released. 

“We'll try the pike to Garland. It’s 
higher up, and a guy can see a lion 
further than down the lower road 
through the woods. I kinda prefer it.” 


Lion! 


S° did I, and we put the old car’s noz- 
zle right down on the concrete at 
forty-nine per all the way to Garland, 
ten miles. As we came on to the main 
square it looked as if Hindenburg had 
captured the place and was billeting his 
army. Men with guns and grim looks 
were everywhere—hunting lions. Rumor 
had it that the lion had been seen; he had 
not been seen; he had killed a nigger; 
he had not killed a nigger; the lion 
was in the fire-hall; he wasn’t, and so 
on. 

Everybody was standing with their 
backs to something and keeping one eye 
over both shoulders at once. It was dan- 
gerous to make a quick move; a fellow 
might have been shot and skinned by 
mistake in the bat of a coon’s eye. 

Pretty soon some one came out and 
announced that a strange lion had walked 
into Jim Willincrank’s henhouse and 
about fifty of Jim’s prize Wyandottes 
had flown right through the roof. Jim 
wanted action. He craved reprisal; he 
demanded vengeance, and he didn’t have 
a thing but a corn-knife as a weapon. 
Jim questiened the propriety of using 
it on an unrestrained lion. 

Everybody jumped into cars and 
started for Willincrank’s place. He lived 
out about six miles, and the road was a 
trifle rough. Bill and I nearly 
changed places on some of the 





“Dey ain’t nothin’ in mah contrack about 
lions nohow” 


and a dog’s nose stuck out a quarter of 
an inch. 

“Come out here, you infernal, suffer- 
ing, black-hearted, blankety blank, you! 
Whut’re yuh hidin’ thar fer, hey? Git 
out here an’ trail thet lion!” 

Jim’s dog heard him perfectly, but the 
nose withdrew further under the porch. 
Jim looked around wildly. “I be dam’!” 
he ejaculated. “Thet brute’ll eat an or- 
dinary wildcat, an’ now look at ’im!” 

I figured the dog was showing remark- 
ably good judgment—for a dog. 

A faint reddishness in the east hinted 
that sometime later on we could expect 
day to come along, and—well, I usually 
prefer to do my main lion-hunting under 
the full rays of Old Sol. Right then, 
with the hedges casting those long black 
shadows and the mesquite thickets look- 
ing like they harbored lions in profu- 
sion, I sort of glanced back at my cozy 
fireside and wondered how many kinds of 
a boneheaded idiot I really was, anyway. 


Jim Willincrank’s prize W yandottes had flown through the roof 


worst spots. But we were after big game, 
and what did we care if we barked a 
hip now and then? 

When we ganged in on old Jim, he 
tried to tell us about it all at one yell, 
and in the excitement he blew his upper 
teeth right out on to the lawn. He picked 
them up, wiped them on his pants and 
clapped them in again. “That lion was 
as big as a cow, boys; and when them 
chickens blew up on him, he went out 
through thet gate yender to beat Helen 
tanbark !” 

There was nothing to do next but fol- 
low the trail out through the gate. Jim 
called his dog. After several calls, we 
heard a whine from under the porch, 


Out in the main road some fellow 
spied a string of tracks—each about the 
size of a frying pan full of eggs. He 
let go a loud yo-hoicks. Everybody 
jumped; they thought he had stepped on 
the lion. But we all took a look at the 
tracks. Zounds! If I am any skeleton- 
ologist at all, nothing smaller than a 
hippopotamus could have made such 
tracks. They were so blamed close and 
personal, too. And made so recently. I 
wondered how many more the lion had 
made since then—and hoped it was a 
plenty. 

Suddenly, far away to the northeast, 
there came a reverberating boom—a gun- 
shot! Instantly (Continued on page 77) 
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EDITORIAL 


Trivialities or 


N every section of this country where a species 
of game has become scarce, this deplorable con- 
dition has been reached under a system that kept 

shortening the hunting season and lowering the bag 
limit until all shooting was prohibited. As an ex- 
ample, I cite the case of the heath-hen, or Eastern 
prairie chicken, now practically extinct. Since colo- 
nial days sportsmen have labored on the theory 
that restrictive measures would perpetuate sport. A 
comparison of present conditions with those existing 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago, however, shows 
that something is radically and fundamentally wrong 
with the policies that have been pursued. 

We have limited closed seasons, followed by longer 
and continuous closed periods. Then, in endless suc- 
cession, we have had a myriad of legislative acts fix- 
ing bag limits and regulating or prohibiting transpor- 
tation of game and fish, the use of firearms, boats, 
decoys and tackle, until our game codes are choked 
with unnecessary, ineffective and often unreasonable 
and contradictory provisions. 

Practically none of these measures has been found- 
ed on fundamentals. Individuals and groups of sports- 
men have quibbled and quarreled over the most minor 
of details. Selfish ideas having no merit whatever 
have often become’‘law and, while doing no particu- 
lar harm, serve to emphasize the predominant fact 
that altogether too much time and energy are wasted 
on trivial things. The law fixing the first Saturday 
of April as the opening date of the trout season in 
New York State was enacted at the request of a 
prominent supreme court judge, whose great am- 
bition was to be able always to enjoy the first day 
of the season on his favorite brook. 

Millions of dollars have been squandered in the 
hopeless task of trying to enforce unsound and triv- 
ial game and fish laws, and in misguided efforts 
to secure the enactment of legislation based not on 
fundamental principles, but on the whims and desires 
of a few. Time and money thus spent are wasted. 

Much good work has been done and is being done 
in some of the states, but the results achieved gen- 
erally have been disquieting and altogether unsatis- 
factory. The patient still is very ill, possibly dying, 
of a lingering illness, and yet the old school of 
thought insists that another dose of “thou shall nots” 
administered over a term of years, will effect a cure. 


AME conservationists who have had opportunity 
first-hand to study conditions and who have given 
the subject careful and unprejudiced consideration 
agree that, while certain restrictive measures are nec- 
essary, the crying need of the hour is the coordina- 
tion of our activities on main fundamental principles. 
These are restoration of cover and food, protection 
during the mating and breeding season, establishment 
of refuges, efficient enforcement of essential laws 
and organized, systematic vermin control. 
Reforestation is a prime essential in game and 
fish conservation. The cutting of the timber has de- 
stroyed the protective cover of game and has forced 
it into the open to become the prey of natural enemies. 
The destruction of cover has subjected both furred 
and feathered game to the perils of relentless win- 
ters, and has made them easier victims of man. 
The re-establishment of our forests will restore 


Fundamentals 2 


the cover for our game and partly regulate the flow 
of streams, thus diminishing floods and erosion, which 
cause appalling damage to fish and aquatic plant 
life. We must restore the forests. 

But the restoration of the forests will not alone 
perpetuate game and fish life. The planting of trees 
does not mean an increased supply of game in the 
woods or fish in the streams. Food is as essential 
as cover. We must plant berry-bearing trees and 
shrubs on reforested areas to provide food for game, 
and we must see to it that the streams and lakes are 
supplied with suitable food for fish life. State game 
departments should supply natural food for fish and 
should establish nurseries for berry-bearing trees and 
shrubs to plant on reforested areas and other places 
as food for game. Game and fish must have food. 

It is a sad commentary on the intelligence of Amer- 
ican sportsmen that in many states no adequate pro- 
vision has been made to protect certain species of 
game and fish during the mating and breeding sea- 
son. Some years ago I addressed a meeting of West- 
ern sportsmen on this subject, and at the conclusion 
of the speech was greeted with this inquiry: “Do 
you not think we should have a law prohibiting the 
use of artificial bait in taking black bass?” And 
this in a state which gave no protection to black bass 
during the spawning season! We must protect the 
breeding stock. 


HE greatly increased number of hunters and fish- 

ermen, good roads and improved means of trans- 
portation enabling men to reach many hunting and 
fishing sections in a single day make it necessary to 
establish refuges where game and fish life will be 
protected at all times. The small feeders of streams 
and ponds should be kept closed and well stocked. 
The boundaries of game refuges should be properly 
indicated and the areas patrolled to keep off trespass- 
ers and to destroy vermin. We must have refuges. 

Practically every state has its game-law enforcement 
officers, but the best of these readily will admit that 
their warden forces are wholly inadequate to cope 
with the many violations of the game and fish laws 
by the unscrupulous, lawless minority. Any keen ob- 
server knows that flagrant violations are constantly 
committed and go undetected and unpunished because 
our state departments do not have enough men pro- 
vided with ample expense money to enforce the law. 
We must enforce game laws. 

Predacious birds and other vermin are attracted 
to areas where there is an abundance of game, upon 
which they prey 365 days in the year and take toll 
far greater than is taken by hunters. All our efforts 
to restore and to conserve our game birds will be 
futile unless sportsmen conduct systematic and well 
organized campaigns to kill and to keep under con- 
trol birds and quadrupeds which are known to be 
more harmful than useful. We must destroy vermin. 

Let us devote our efforts to these fundamentals— 
the things worth while—and we shall have not only 
a gratifying increase in game and fish but increased 
opportunities to enjoy legitimate sport. 





Former Chief U.S. Game Warden 








Texas has one coming 


HE old dog lay at my feet. His 

fine, intelligent head with wistful 

eyes was turned toward me, ask- 

ing that I do something—a some- 
thing that could not be accomplished. An 
hour, perhaps, maybe less, and the com- 
panion of day after day in the field would 
have passed on. I looked from the dog 
to his picture on the wall. There he stood, 
all tense; one could almost smell the 
birds that lay in the brush ahead. 

I groaned, and maybe my eyes—but 
never mind. My hand was on his head, 
and his body quivered under the caress. 
Friendship? Bah! There is no friend- 
ship like that of an aristocratic and know- 
ing dog; no greater truism than “a dog’s 
tail never told a lie.” 

A little later I slipped out of the house, 
and he and I went together for the last 
time to our favorite hillside. Here we had 
shared many a lunch, just he and I. We 
had got beyond the point where the high- 
light of hunting was in the bag. We loved 
and understood the woods for themselves. 
And now it was over. With my own hands 
I wielded the spade and gently, reverently 
lowered all that was left of him into the 
soft, moist earth. 

The pine tree on the crest melted into 
the twilight. A dove called mournfully, 
and from afar came the long-drawn hoot 
of an owl. It had begun to rain. I shiv- 
ered and turned up my coat collar against 
the evening chill. 

‘Good-by, old boy; good-by.” 

And so my quail day s were ended. Some- 
how the life and joy had gone from them 
with the passing of my partner, and none 
other could be found to take his place. The 
days afield were dry by contrast with 
the fine comradeship of this wonderful 
animal that was gone. Sentiment? Well, 
maybe, and foolish. But it lingered, and 
the wound would not heal. I had lost 
canine comrades before, but none hurt so 
much as this. 

The days came and went, and a new 
hunting season was upon me. Fretful 
hours burned my energy in the office. 
Business would not go right, and losses 
piled on losses. The Girl said I needed 
to get out more. She had loved Bob too, 
but she did not understand that the days 
outside had lost their zest. I put it down 
to the rotten course of business. 

And then came along this infernal 
stomach thing. Doctors disagreed. X-rays, 
buttermilk—ye gods, how they can punish 
a fellow! Nothing found. Sick, disgusted. 
After all the punches and pictures, I 
came face to face with the doctor on an 
afternoon in early December. He looked 
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Down in Georgia where there are plenty of turkeys 
to talk to 


By ELMER 


at me a long minute. A twinkle in his 
eye rebuked his grave demeanor. 

“What 3 it, John?” I asked rather 
petulantly. “Cancer, ulcer, bellyache or my 
damned imagination?” 

He laughed. “It's 15-cent cotton,” then 
softky, “and Bob. I didn’t know you were 
such a fool,” he continued. “There is 
nothing wrong except a few ragged 
nerves, too much worry, too much work.” 
Then a few high-sounding names to re- 
mind me that he was a doctor and knew 
more than I, after which he pronounced 
his sentence. “Leave the office every day 
at the close of the market and go out in- 
to the woods. I won't tell you to play 
golf; I say the woods.” He smiled a little, 
and there is contagion in his smnile. He 
smiles from the heart outward. “We'll 
start tomorrow and take a whole day 
of it. Be at my house at four in the morn- 
ing. Dll have coffee and bacon. We are 
going on a trip.’ 

I shivered in the chill of the early De- 
cember morning as I gently pushed open 
his front door and whistled. John was 
cooking the bacon. The coffee was made, 
and the whole kitchen resembled a trench 
raid. 

“Smells good. Boy, 
are the dogs?” 

“No dogs. This is a turkey hunt.” 

I laughed. A turkey hunt! I had heard 
of turkeys in books. People killed them 
in the pages of my sporting magazine, and 
we usually had one for Christmas and 
another at Thanksgiving. Wild ones ex- 
isted for me in legend alone. It was our 
first experience. He loaned me a com- 
pass and a topographic map of the river 
swamp where we were headed. Neither 
of us had hunted turkeys before—babes 
in the woods. Let me hasten to add we 
had no beginner’s luck; the luck was all 
with the turkeys, but— 

What a day! Gray moss on great cy- 
press trees—long bearded giants of the 
swamp, beautiful, ever changing and yet 
the same. Lakes, quiet, the call of the 
pileated woodpecker and the hoarse caw 
of a crow, the scream of a hawk. 


I'm cold! Where 


UR guide was an old negro, entirely 

deaf. We had to semaphore our 
messages by the deaf and dumb alphabet, 
which I happened to know. 

Of course, I got lost. I always have a 
penchant for doing just that. The swamp 
looked and was so vast, so wild, so un- 
tamed—such a contrast to the wooded 
slopes with little negro cabins dotted here 
and there, where I had hunted quail. I 
was on my own, and I felt it with some- 
thing akin to a thrill. I was not new at 
being lost. I had been lost as a youngster 
in New York, and I had been lost in 
No Man’s Land in the fall of 1918. In 
fact, I have been lost wherever there was 
the slightest chance of getting lost. 

I have no “bump of location,” nor do 
I believe I will ever develop one. But I 
can use a compass—use it intelligently, 
coolly, and can trust it when it seems to 
tell a lie. This is better, I assure you, 


I. RANSOM 


than having a good bump and getting lost, 
In fact, have piloted a man with a 
much touted bump out of the swamp on 
more than one occasion since these early 
experiences. 

My days afield after quail had left 
much to be desired in woodcraft. I Was a 
fair shot; beyond this I knew nothing, 
Scratches in the leaves here and _ there 
registered with me in a vague way, and 
I wondered how chickens could be in the 
swamp. I blundered through cane-brakes, 


making cnough noise to flush a tame 
rooster, let alone a_ turkey. But I was 
happy. Here was a new experience, and 


[ knew I had found myself again. 


HE character of the country changed, 
and I was forced to wade sloughs, 
detour lagoons and skirt canes too dense 
to get through. A bunch of mallards 
flushed wildly far in front of me, rising 
from a shallow depression where they 
had been feeding. I walked forward soft- 
ly, thinking some might have lingered, 
and in the damp earth along the edges of 
the water my boots made little noise. 
Perhaps I had gone three hundred 
yards when from in front of me at about 
seventy yards a covey of giant quail—so 
they appeared to me—scattered and were 
away. Some took the air at once; others 
scuttled through the canes. As my gun 
spoke once, twice they were all in the 
air. What speed! In a twinkling they 
were gone. No more bellyache now. The 
cure was working. 
Turkeys! Real live wild turkeys! It 
was my first sight of them. What a thrill 


All prepared for a shot from the boat 
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to sce these magnificent birds take wing 
and vanish! I think Archibald Rutledge 
said they could fly as far and as fast as 
they had to. No, I didn’t kill any, not 
then, and it was many a day before I did. 

Somewhere in the vague memory pock- 
et was stored a thought from the pages 
of a sporting magazine. Turkeys scatter- 
ed come back to the place where they 
separate to get together. It was after two 
o'clock, and I was lost, but I sat down 
on a log to wait. An hour passed. What 
was that? 

Keow! Keow! Keow! 

I was frozen to my log. From 
left and right soon came the answering 
calls. Then a longer yelp, farther spaced, 
and an effort to gobble—a young gobbler. 
Later I learned that this effort to gobble 
was quite common in young gobblers in 
the early fall and winter when they were 
scattered. I have also learned that an 
answering gobble will always bring them 
to the hunter. But alas, there are few 
men who can imitate one, and no gobble 
box I have yet tried will turn the trick 
for me. 

From in front came a cluck, an im- 
perative thing like an exclamation point, 
something like a “putt” but softer. I saw 
an old hen, a magnificent bird, pass in 
front well out of range. The calls grew 
farther apart and finally ceased. The 
drove was together—my education had 
begun. 

Two shots . . . Two more . . .Two 
more. It was our signal. I looked at my 
watch; it was four-thirty. In an hour it 
would be dark. The shots were from 





Returning home with the goods 


John. He was calling me in. My compass 
showed the direction of the shots to be 
southwest. There were thickets to circle, 
sloughs to wade and logs to cross. I had 
barely time to get out before nightfall, 
and it meant camp if darkness caught me; 
so I broke the spell and headed out— 
headed out a turkey hunter. The woods 
had taken on a new meaning. 

And what a long, long trail it was to 
be. From every source I gathered the 
experience of other hunters. Much of it, 
in the light of my own later adventures 
with the wily birds, seems ridiculous. 
Every week-end found me in a little 
home-made boat with a stern kicker 
doing its best against the strong current 
of the Savannah River. First I camped, 
here and yonder, with a companion if 
one were to be had; without if necessary. 
Usually one or more was along, but come 
Saturday and I was away. 

Boaty was enlisted, and Texas and 
Charlie and Wesley. Truly a verdant band 


Turkey Talk 





Some callers I have used: 


of turkey hunters. Beside myself, there 
burned in the heart of only one of them 
the real zeal of a turkey hunter: Texas, 
otherwise T. E. Oertel—surgeon preemi- 
nent, poet, writer of charming novels, 
soldier, fisherman and good fellow. He 
had hunted everything else but turkeys; 
was a woodsman to envy and a friend to 
love. 


ESLEY was a_ woodsman, too. 

Charlie did his best work on the 
dishes. Boaty, quail-hunting companion 
since we were in knee pants together, 
grumblingly gave up his beloved quail 
and came because I did. There was never 
a finer crowd, never a more varied, and 
yet in all the years of camping together 
never a grumble. 

We rented the hunting rights on some- 
thing over 1,800 acres of swamp land and 
secured permission to shoot on adjoining 
tracts. So armed, we floated lumber thirty 
miles down the river from Augusta, 
Georgia, and built with our own hands a 
shack. Then we christened it “Moccasin 
Lodge.” It was to be the center of many 
fine days and nights in the woods. 

The season moved on, and none of us 
killed a turkey; finally it was gone. Dur- 
ing the summer I bought cedar box calls 
and made others. In September I bought 
three turkeys—a mother hen, a young 
hen and a young gobbler—and industrious- 
ly set myself to learning turkey talk from 
these tame cousins of the wild. 

The 20th of November, first day of the 
season, found Boaty and me back on the 
scene of my first turkey hunt and with 
the same guide. Turkey signs were every- 
where. The scratches in the leaves which 
the previous winter had meant little were 
a part of the open swamp secret to me 
now, but neither of us had killed a turkey. 
I felt a supreme confidence in my ability 
with the little cedar-box caller. Using 
another piece of cedar like a bow, I could 
do a fair imitation of the young gobbler’ S 
yelp, an almost perfect hen yelp and a 
fair cluck. 

After separating in the morning, we got 
together about three o’clock in the after- 
noon and were walking slowly along a 
little ridge in the direction of the river. 
Suddenly a drove of eleven turkeys flew 


(1) Holley-box caller; (2, 
box callers; (6, 7) Turpin callers made of cocobolo wood and bone; (8) Jordan cal- 
lers made of the wing bone of a wild turkey hen and one or more joints of cane 


3) Tree callers; (4, 5) Cedar- 


up ahead of Seab, the guide, who was in 
front. It took twenty minutes to build a 
blind. In our ignorance, we committed 
what I have later come to regard as a 
serious mistake. We separated, Boaty 
and the guide being to my right, about a 
hundred yards away. 

I was shooting a .25-20 rifle, using full 
metal-patched high-speed ammunition. 
Boaty was using his twelve- “gauge pump 
gun. I waited about forty minutes and 
began calling, using, as well as I could, 
the call of the young gobbler. 

Let me pause to say that many writers, 
among them some splendid authorities, 
hold that the yelp of the young gobbler 
cannot be made on a cedar box. It can be 
done on my cedar box, and with it I have 
called up a large number of these birds. 
I will admit, however, that the Jordan 
caller, in the hands of an expert, is better, 
and further, that the cedar box does a 
hen yelp to greater perfection than it will 
do any other call. 


CALLED at intervals with no result 

and finally ceased for a time. I listened 
to the various sounds of the swamp, eager 
to hear one of the scattered drove get into 
action. Finally I called again, just three 
yelps, with no result. Then my calling 
got louder, faster, more excited, and from 
the thicket in my front came an answer- 
ing yelp. 

We talked in real turkey dialect until 
I saw a fine young gobbler coming toward 
me at about sixty yards. His head was 
erect, his bearing proud and cautious, but 
he was coming. My first wild turkey was 
answering the call! Nerves quivered, and 
my breath got shorter. A final low call to 
lull his fears, and the rifle came slowly to 
my shoulder. He came to within forty 
hg and stopped—wily, beautiful, grace- 


ul. 

Gently the trigger finger closed. 
“Squeeze a lemon,” they had told us in 
the army, and it flashed back to me now. 
The ivory front bead was just below the 
wing, and the rear aperture was centered. 
With the explosion he half fell, looking 
as though crouched, and then he was in 
the air. I tried at a second shot on the 
wing, but the cartridge failed to feed into 
the chamber, due to my carelessness when 
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inserting the magazine, and I saw him 
fly away. 

The full-jacketed bullet had evident- 
ly gone entirely through his body, 
but I lost him. Boaty ran from his blind, 
and I knew what was coming to me. 
Meekly I took it. He was not convinced 
I had hit the turkey, and in my heart I 
devoutly hoped that I had not, but I knew 
that I had. 

“I will call one up for you,” 
only defense. 


Wr moved forward about fifty yards. 
I sat down, with my back to a large 
cypress log that completely hid my head. 
Boaty was prone on the ground. The first 
call brought an answer. I began with a 
hen yelp, and in short order I had a hen 
in the canes just over the log. I motioned 
Boaty to get ready for a shot, but he 
seemed frozen to the ground. The yelp 
came closer and closer until it seemed the 
turkey must be but a few yards away. 

I motioned for Boaty to rise quickly 
and shoot. We could not see the turkey 
due to the log—mistake number two—but 
she had evidently, from the sound, 
emerged from the canes and was just be- 
hind us. With his pump gun, Boaty could 
hardly have missed. He did not move, 
however, and I determined to take a peep 
over the log—mistake number three. I 
raised my head slowly, and as I did so 
there were two big surprises—one for me, 
a bigger one for Miss Turkey. She looked 
over at the same instant, and there we 
were—not four feet apart! 

Putt! And she roared into the air. 

“Shoot, Boaty! Shoot!” I yelled. 

There he lay, with buck ague. 
shot from him, and Miss Turk 
wildly away as though the very 
were behind her. Boaty 
stuttered and stammered 
and said something about 
being tangled in the 
briars, but there wasn't 
a briar in twenty feet 
of him. Sweet revenge! 

We had a big day, 
and I knew I could call 
them to me and was 
happy. Other surprises 
were in store—there 
would be many times 
when I couldn't call 
them. 

On the last day of the 
season I scored my first 
turkey, and it was an 
absolute and unvar- 
nished accident: first, 
that I killed him, and 
second, that I found 
him. In the late after- 
noon of the day before 
the season closed I was walking up a 
slough, somewhat discouraged. I had 
seen and separated two turkeys, but was 
unable to call either of them. 

Twilight was spreading its cloak over 
the swamp. Tomorrow would ring the 
curtain for nine months, and I had not 
killed a turkey.. Wesley had killed two 
with his .30-30 and Texas had scored 
twice with his pump gun. On this after- 
noon I was shooting my twelve-gauge. I 
stepped from the slough, and there was a 
noise behind a cypress at about twenty 
vards. It could not be a turkey; the books 
said they were roosting at sundown. 

I jumped to one side, and there flew a 
great turkey! With the first shot, he fell 
to within a few feet of the canes, and I 
let him have it again. He straightened. 
and I shot the third time. He was now 
seventy yards away and going strong. I 
watched him with figurative tears in my 
eyes as he flew away. He wavered, but 
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kept on. He was hit—hit bad—but it was 
too late to find him in the rapidly darken- 
ing swamp. I must get back to camp. 

With my knife I blazed a tree and then 

examined my compass, marking carefully 
his course and noting a tall cypress near 
which I thought he might be found. Dis- 
heartened, I turned my footsteps toward 
camp. The night was bitterly cold for our 
Southern woods, with the thermometer 
around sixteen, and I shivered before I 
made it to the cabin. Once there, I said 
little about my experience. 

Early the next morning I was back at 
the blazed tree and located the far cypress. 
Going to it, I hung my coat on a sapling, 
high above the canes, where I could use 
it to orient myself often, and started 
circling the spot in the hope of finding 
my turkey. After about five minutes, I 
kicked back a small bunch of canes, and 
there he lay, glittering bronze in the 
early sun. Not a varmint had touched him 
and—a confession—yes, I hugged him. 
Mine at last! 


HEN he was dressed, he weighed 
fourteen pounds, not an exception- 
ally large bird. But as he rose and flew 
away in the twilight of the day before, 
and as he lay there shimmering before 
me in the morning sunlight, he might 
have been a pterodactyl, so big did he 
look. There were fourteen separate holes 
in his body, any one of which might have 
killed him, one in his right wing which 
did not break the bone and two in his 
neck. One hole, where several shot had 
entered, was large enough to put the tip 
of the little finger in, and yet this bird had 
flown nearly four hundred yards before 
falling dead. Yes, they have vitality. 
When you think you have held right 





Weekends found us on the river turkey bound 


- a turkey in range, try to hear him fall. 

Go look for him. Adopt an attitude that 
you know you hit him and are going to 
find him. It pays. They can carry a lot 
of shot. And don’t shoot a high speed 
.25-20, or smaller, full-metal- cased bullet 
at one. A mushroom ruins the bird, but 
a larger bullet, sav a .32-20 high speed 
or low velocity, will ans “the trick, while 
the smaller bullet may go through and 
still allow the turkey to get away. 

Later the same day I shot down another 
turkey from the air and failed to get it. 
These were early days in turkey exper- 
ience. I don’t have so much trouble now. 

The closed season that followed found 
me making callers, trying them, and 
chafing under the delay of the months 
when I could not shoot. Two weeks of 
the time passed with fair rapidity with 
the big channel bass of Pamlico Sound, 
but nothing could take the place of the 
turkeys. After all, a man’s hobbies are the 





real things of his life. He works to gratify 
them. God pity the man who hasn’t one— 
and God pity his wife! 

Came September, and three more tame 
turkeys were loose in the yard. Early 
mornings, Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days found me at work with them. I had 
just begun to try the Jordan caller and 
later secured one of cocobolo wood, ip- 
cidentally the best caller I have tried, [t 
was to be a long time before I was pro- 
ficient with any of these, however, and for 
most of another season I was to do my 
best work with my beloved cedar box 
caller. 

Forgive just a word on callers here. 
The novice will do better with the cedar 
box. It is much easier to learn to operate 
and will succeed under most circumstances, 
I have met turkey hunters of long years 
of experience who still use them “and to 
advantage. Should one in the late winter, 
however, flush a drove of gobblers, young 
or old, and should he not have a box that 
will make some semblance of the gob: 
bler’s yelp, his situation is hopeless. Ex- 
cept in the gobbling season—closed in this 
part of the country—or in the case of 
young birds in the very early fall, the 
gobbler will not notice the hen yelp. I 
have noted a few exceptions to this, but 
not many. 

As to directions for making various 
callers, they have been repeated so often 
in print that it is needless to give them 
here; and as to how to call, a more ex- 
perienced hunter than I must give you 
the secret. One thing let me say, and it 
has been said by others before me: the 
best way to learn is to associate your- 
self with one or more tame turkeys and 
learn their language. Every call has a 
meaning; learn what it is and be able 
to imitate as many as 
possible. 

October found us in 
the swamp on week- 
ends, fighting mos- 
quitoes, flushing turkeys 
and calling them, prac- 
ticing. With Texas and 
me, killing had become 
quite secondary, and 
we had great sport 
without a gun during 
this fall before the 
opening of the season. 


OVEMBER 20th, 

the opening day, 
found us far down the 
Savannah, in new hunt- 
ing ground—that is, 
new before this fall of 
which I write. We were 
camped for several days 
of it. Wesley completed 
the party. It was destined to be an epoch- 
al hunt for us all. 

After a promise of fair skies, the first 
morning opened with a blustering wind 
and rain, the first really cold, mean day 
of the fall. Conditions looked none too 
propitious. To make matters more gloomy, 
Texas was sick. If you knew Texas, you 
would understand how sick when I say 
that he ate nothing for twenty-four hours. 
We were up well before daylight despite 
these things and over a hesitant, sputter- 
ing fire cooked our breakfast, Texas 
stoically looking on. 

“Boys, I’m not going far,” he informed 
us. “Be O. K. tomorrow. You'll have to 
bring in the bacon today.” 

So Wesley and I were off, leaving 
Texas to potter around close to camp. I 
had been gone about an hour when I 
heard two shots from the direction of 
camp. After a time I heard another. I 
was in the midst (Continued on page 78) 
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Colorado Wakes Up 


A Western State endorses the plan of stocking the trout streams with mature fish 


DISSATISFIED citizen of Colorado 
started the story a while back that 
his state was fished out. He wrote 
about it in an article for an out- 

door magazine. It was a disloyal thing to 
do, of course. He should have kept quiet 
about it, no matter how he felt. As it was, 
he found many ready believers. The story 
grew wings. It was all over the country 
in just a few months, and there were 
many ready to back up the citizen in his 
claims. 

That talk of there being no fish in Colo- 
rado drifted into the headquarters of the 
State Game and Fish Commission, and 
here it was received with not a little 
worry. Seekers after trout contribute 
much to the state of Colorado. The tour- 
ist business adds some fifty million dollars 
a year to the revenue. If it ever got out 
that there were no more trout to seek, 
that would be ruinous. 

Roland G. Parvin, the State Game and 
Fish Commissioner, did not exactly be- 


lieve the story that Colorado was fished 
out, but he had had in mind for a long 
time that it would be unless something was 
done. This was an opportunity for an in- 
vestigation, 


which he ordered at once. 














Retaining ponds, in which the trout finger- 
lings are held until ready for stocking 


Five years ago, partly as the result of 
the story of Colorado being fished out, 
the state began the new method of stock- 
ing its streams which has proved se suc- 
cessful in Eastern States. At first nothing 
happened. There had not been time enough 
for a difference to be noticed. Stories came 
in yet about fishing not being good. But 
during the past three years, men whipping 
the streams all ov er the state began notic- 
ing a difference in their fishing. They 
caught more fish and better fish. What 
could be the reason? 

In 1927 the Commissioner sent out a 
questionnaire to some old-time fishermen 
—men who have fished in Colorado long 
enough to know what they are talking 
about, men he knew were honest enough 
to tell the truth. The questionnaire 
was different from most of those going 
through the mails today; it was brief and 
easy to answer. Most of the question- 
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naires came back immediately, all filled in. 

The questions the Commissioner asked 
were simple: “How did you find trout 
fishing in Colorado last season? How did 
it compare with year before last? With 
what you consider your best year on the 
streams?” 

He expected some favorable replies, or 
he would not have been intrepid enough 
to send the questionnaire out; but he 
never expected the kind of replies that 
began coming: in. They were written in 
superlatives. 3est year in twenty-five,” 
one old-timer wrote. “Fishing good every 
day of the season over here,” answered 
another. Only a few were disgruntled and 
said fishing wasn’t good where they fished. 
The preponderance of favorable replies 
showed one thing only: that Colorado 
trout fishing had been brought back by 
modern conservation methods. Proper con- 
servation retrieved it inside of four years. 

Yet the change has been a very simple 
one, not difficult to make. Nor has it been 
costly over a period of years. It con- 
sisted merely in stocking the streams with 
larger-sized fish. The system in Colorado 
had always been to put in fry just out of 
the hatching troughs and let it go at 





that. These little fellows were never 
longer than an inch or two. The changed 
system is to take these fry and raise them 
to fingerlings, four to five inches long, and 
then stock with them. 

The investigation which went ahead 
of the decision to change the stocking 
method showed some astonishing things. 
It showed how wasteful the old method 
was. 

“The fir st thing we had to do,” said Mr. 
Parvin, “was learn what was w rong with 
our system. We worked on an increasing 
stocking program, releasing more millions 
of little fish every year. But fishing got 
no better. Where did all those little fish 
go? What happened to them between the 
time we let them loose and when they 
should have been mature game fish? The 
logical place to begin our research was 
to inquire what was happening to those 
little fry. 

“We learned a startling fact that dis- 
couraged us for weeks. Out of every hun- 
dred of those small fish, only five grew 
to catching size. Five per cent. Ninety- 
five out of every hundred perished—were 
wasted. Most of them were lost the first 
hour in the stream. 

“We were foolish to think it might be 
any other way. Here we were taking liver- 
fed babies from the warm water of the 
hatching troughs—little fellows just two 
or three weeks old—and releasing them in 
the icy, rushing waters of a mountain 
stream. Common sense should have told 
us they couldn't live. But we complacently 
went through this wasteful system of 
stocking for many years, dreaming of the 
time when all these babies would be full- 
grown trout and how we could go out and 
catch them then. It was only a dream, and 
we soon awakened ; but not any too soon.” 

There is nothing new about the idea 
of stocking with fingerlings instead of 
fry. Other states have used it for years. 
But it was new to Colorado streams. 

The first batch of fingerlings was put 
into the streams just five years ago. For 
the first two years, watchers kept careful 
count of how (Continued on page 80) 


Fish car, showing pump at the side which 
aerates the water and keeps the fish alive 














THE STORY SO FAR 


Having failed the year before to get 
a tiger on his Cambodian hunt, the author 
resolves to leave the Philippine Islands 
and spend a month hunting in the jungles 
of Anam for Felis tigris. After many de- 
lays and difficulties, he and his native top- 
sergeant sail from Manila for Hongkong. 
There they board a rice boat, and a week 
afterward go ashore at Saigon, where they 
are to meet the best tiger hunter in Indo- 
China. 


HAD cabled the American Consul 

at Saigon to notify my guide of my 

coming, and had requested him to 

draw some native money for me so 
that I should not be delayed; but when 
[ called at the Consulate, I found a very 
languid young gentleman with a highly 
cultivated English accent and little else. 
Fortunately, though, I had also cabled 
Mr. Kirby, the Standard Oil manager 
at Saigon at that time, and this saved 
me endless trouble. 

It used to be a popular American 
sport to rally around the red-hot base- 
burner on wintry afternoons and damn 
the Standard Oil Company. That slimy 
octopus was blamed for everything up to 
and including the almost total failure of 
the crab-apple crop. But there is no 
agency, official or otherwise, through- 
out the East that is of more help to 
wandering Americans. If a Methodist 
missionary five hundred miles up the 
Yangtze needs rescuing from the fangs 
of his flock, the Socony people generally 
bring him out; if a tourist wants infor- 
mation or assistance, the Socony agent 
will give it to him. Generally, the Amer- 
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Some of the natives 
were good shots with 
their crossbows 


ican Consul, if any, 
would just love to, but 
he cannot stretch the 
regulations far enough. 

A few weeks before 
I reached Saigon, a flo- 
tilla of American de- 
stroyers had come into 
port needing a certain 
kind of oil. The Stand- 
ard people had none of 
this particular oil on 
hand; the American 
naval commander had 
no funds with which to 
pay cash to the foreign 
company there, and 
these late companions- 
in-arms of ours refused 
to sell any on the credit 
of the United States 
Government. So to en- 
able the American ships to get back to 
Manila, Mr. Poulet, the Socony mana- 
ger in Saigon, bought the oil from his 
competitors and turned it over to our 
ships. 

As I have said, it was Sunday, and 
of course the Socony offices were closed; 
but I went out to Mr. Poulet’s residence, 
and he received me as if I were an old 
friend. He took me down to meet Mr. 
Kirby, the retiring manager; wired my 
guide of my arrival; invited me to din- 
ner, then and many other times, and 
otherwise gave me the finest possible 
help. 

The Mondego had been so slow barg- 
ing down from Hongkong that my rather 
temperamental guide wrote Mr. Poulet 
some days before that he had given me 
up and was starting out on a hunt of 
his own. But I determined to go on out 
and try to catch up with him. 

had expected him to meet me in 
Saigon and to arrange everything. I had 
written him months before to buy old 
bullocks or biffaloes in Saigon for tiger- 
bait. We were going to hunt a hundred 
and some odd kilometers up the railroad 
toward Dalat, and he had told me there 
were no domestic animals available in 
that country. 

3ut he was not on hand. He had 
merely sent down a list of supplies that 
I should get and bring along for a month’s 
hunt. Mr. Poulet and my sergeant and I 
busied ourselves Monday with getting all 
these things and having them and all the 
rest of our baggage shipped. 

The guide had written to have all this 
shipped by petit vitesse (freight) instead 
of grande vitesse (express), as he said 
it would get there at the same time and 
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cost a third as much. But when I got 
to the station next morning and looked 
around, there lay all my traps still wait- 
ing to be loaded, and the train would 
leave in fifteen minutes! 

I knew about a dozen words of French 
and no Anamite; so I grabbed my am- 
munition chest, bedding roll, one foot- 
locker and a few other essentials that 
I should need at once, and took them 
into my compartment as hand baggage. 
Meantime, I cursed all French railroad 
service in general and Anamite agents 
in particular, and beseeched Buddha, or 
whoever is Lord of Anam, to send along 
my baggage and chow by the next train. 
Never again will I send anything that I 
need by petit vitesse. 


Poa noon that day, we arrived at a 
little station a few kilometers from 
my guide’s shack, well out in the densest 
jungles of Anam. We were overjoyed 
to see a little half-caste boy on hand 
to meet us. The guide had had the de- 
cency to indulge in one of his periodical 
spells of chills and fever and had not 
gone off hunting without us. 

We soon came to his homestead, 
large oblong building with _ basket- 
like woven bamboo walls and palm-leaf 
thatched roof. Near by were similar 
smaller shacks for his wife’s native rela- 
tives and the coolies, and at a little dis- 
tance was a stable for the small, hardy 
native ponies and the bullocks. 

The guide was quite a character, a 
Frenchman named Defosse who seemed 
to me to have had a past. He claimed 
to have come out to Anam as a soldier 
in the French Colonials, and he had 
stayed and taken an Anamite wife. “A 
doll in a teacup she were,” I suppose, 
when Defosse first saw her, for she was 
still a very good looking woman and an 
extremely good-hearted one, though she 
was fast developing the contour intervals 
and critical points of a prima donna. 

Defosse talked very good English, and 
was not only an excellent shot and skil- 
ful hunter, but had a most surprising 
lot of general up-to-date information. He 
had had some remarkable hunting experi- 
ences, and they never suffered in the tell- 
ing. But to me, the most wonderful thing 
was the fact that he had taught his 
young son Louis to talk very good Eng- 
lish besides French, Anamite and any 
number of Moi dialects. I often won- 
dered whether a woman or some other 
form of tribulation had caused Defosse 
to leave France, renounce his race and 
go native. 

He met us in the costume of the 
country, a pair of loosely flapping silk 
trousers and jacket to match. (1 got his 
wife to make me some for pajamas.) 
He immediately asked whether our sup- 
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plies had come with us, and said we'd 
have to wait there till they arrived. I 
had hoped we could get started out into 
the jungle at once and have the things 
follow us later; but he had been in the 
East too long to hurry, and insisted that 
wed have to wait. I didn’t have to wait, 
though, to ask a few thousand questions 
about the prospective hunt. 

The shack was set right out in the 
middle of the jungle, and Defosse said 
that as fast as he could get a good dog 
the leopards would carry him off. I 
looked over his remaining pack and 
agreed with him; the leopards had cer- 
tainly carried all the good ones off. 
Whereupon something sank its fangs an 
inch or so into the back of my leg. 
“Wow!” I yelled, and grabbed the afflic- 
ted member. It was the best I had, and 
| wasn't going to stand by and see it 
carried off. 


NE of those damned _ horse-flies,” 
commented Defosse. 

But I used much more language in de- 
scribing it as I pulled the beast off and 
examined it. It had stuck to its guns 
as I smashed it, and had kept drinking 
down my life-blood in gulps. 

“Those vampire flies keep my ponies 
bled thin, and worry the poor little devils 
nearly to death,” said the guide. 

I could imagine! They kept mistak- 
ing me for some part of a horse all 
during my hunt, and I got very sensi- 
tive about it. 

“But these flies are as nothing,” con- 
tinued Defosse in an unduly depreciatory 
manner. “Sometimes we can hardly live 
out here, for the elephants!” It had never 
occurred to me that they were living out 
there for the elephants. “They come out 
of the jungle at night right up to the 
house, and trumpet and squeal and smash 
down trees until it sounds as if every 
one would be killed, and I have to rush 
out and’ fire my rifles into the air to 
make them move back into the jungle. 
They will often playfully push over the 
huts of the natives, and the terrified 
Mois build great fires and beat drums 
and tom-toms and _ yell like | mad to 
frighten the great beasts away.’ 

I thought of his words some months 
later while watching that wonderful jun- 
gle picture, “Chang,” which, by the way, 
was filmed a few hundred kilometers 
north of where I was hunting. 

“How many have I killed?” he con- 
tinued. “That skull you see lying over 
there was my last big tusker. He made 
one hundred and one in all. Tigers? I 
have long since lost exact count of them, 
but for many years I have let my clients 
shoot the tigers. There is a very big one 
that stays in that thick jungle down there 
back of the house. I often see his fresh 


A Moi hut and a few of the dogs 
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Bagging a Benga 
tracks a few hundred paces from here. 
He has hopes of getting at one of the 
ponies some night.” 

All domestic animals in that country 
are driven up to the houses in the eve- 
ning, and either put into stockades or 
tied under the houses of the natives at 
night. Even the ponderous and formid- 
able water-buffalo is not safe from the 
attack of the tiger. 

Right after lunch I heard a peculiar, 
sharp, clear barking down in a thicket 
a couple of hundred yards from the 
house. I thought it was a small dog and 
paid no attention to it, but Defosse said, 
“Why don’t you go down there with 
Louis and try to get that barking deer ? 

The barking deer, or muntjac, is a small 
red fellow about the size of a goat, and 
he barks exactly like a small dog. The 
male has prong horns like an antelope’s, 
which are covered with skin and hair for 
several inches up. And be careful about 
his mouth. He has a pair of long tusks 
sharp as razors. I cut my hand badly 
on one of them. 

We took our rifles and sneaked down 
in the direction of the continuous bark- 
ing. But the little buck heard us or 
smelled us; and when I had got within 
fifty yards of him, I heard him make 
off through the brush. They are rather 
hard to stalk, though often very gentle. 


NE evening after the inevitable rain 

had started and I was back in our 
palm-leaf camp waiting for supper, I saw 
one of the large green fruit pigeons a 
short distance off, in a high tree grow- 
ing out of a dense thicket of brush and 
elephant grass. I took a .22 rifle, stalked 
the pigeon and succeeded in knocking it 
down for an extra titbit at supper. 

At the shot, a muntjac gave his sharp, 
clear, questioning bark just at my el- 
bow, it seemed, in the thick grass, and 
he continued barking every few seconds 












for five minutes. But to save me, I could 
not exactly locate him. I stood perfectly 
motionless, hoping his curiosity would 
get the best of him and that he would 
walk out and look me over. I had al- 
ways wanted to kill a deer with a .22 
rifle. But though, judging by his bark, 
he came within ten feet of me in the 
dense thicket, I couldn’t catch sight of 
him and finally gave it up. It was hard 
to believe that a deer was making that 
noise. 


HE sambur deer barks too, but not 

so frequently nor so much like a 
dog. One morning I was still-hunting 
for tiger or leopard along an extremely 
bushy creek and was just about to start 
down into the creek bed on a well beaten 
game trail when I saw three big sam- 
bur does coming down the same trail 
toward me on thé other bank. I froze 
in place and let them come on until they 
were only a few yards from me, 

You never saw such a thunderstruck, 
scandalized, outraged doe in your life 
as the leader was when I remarked in 
my pleasantest voice, “Good morning, 
girls.” I thought at first that she would 
faint on my hands at being addressed 
so familiarly by a total stranger; but 
she managed to pull herself together. 
Then, wheeling, she almost tore herself 
apart putting distance, twenty feet at a 
jump, plus sundry. tall bushes, between 
herself and this impudent stranger. And 
she punctuated every jump with a loud, 
petulant “the-very-idea” bark, while her 
girl friends likewise made loud com- 
ments on what the world was coming to. 

Though I had failed to get a shot 
at the little barking deer, I was 
unwilling to waste a whole afternoon 
in the middle of that jungle without 
doing any hunting. Defosse finally said 
we might go out and shoot a wild chick- 
en for dinner or supper. He carried an 


My faithful little pony 


ancient Belgian shotgun, while I took 
my Springfield in case we saw larger 
game. 

We had gone only a few hundred 
yards from the house when we heard a 
jungle-fowl crowing lustily, and we be- 
gan stalking him as quietly as possible. 
Presently Defosse motioned me to stop 
where I was, and he went on alone. He 
had hardly got out of sight in the brush 
when I heard the whole flock roar into 
flight. The old Belgian fusil spoke twice, 
but the guide came back with nothing 
but a good alibi, and we continued 
the march. 

In a few minutes we heard more crow- 
ing, and the performance was repeated, 
except that (Continued on page 98) 
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There is a real thrill attached to the surge of a swordfish for the bait 


Artists and Models 


An artist extraordinary—painter of birds and beasts—goes a-fishing to catch fish and paint them 


HE end of another hectic Florida 

season was at hand when the inno- 

cent bystander’s telephone rang. 

A client, a hotelman, harassed and 
weary after four months of ceaseless activ- 
ity, was at the other end of the line. Be- 
neath their suave and polished exteriors, 
hotelmen are very human, especially when 
secreted within the hallowed precincts of 
a private office, where some of them 
find relief by dropping into the vernac- 
ular. The hotelman went straight to the 
point. 

“I've got a guy here,” says he, “who 
craves action. He has been here for weeks 
and weeks trying to get big fish, sails 
and marlin, and hasn't caught a damned 
one! You've got to help me. if he goes 
away empty, there’s no telling what will 
happen. Make a date with a school of 
‘em, or something, and come over and 
meet him.” 

Then he hung up. 

The innocent bystander was myself. 
The contract with my client, it might be 
mentioned, contains no clause regarding 
fishing nor anything which, by any stretch 
of imagination, could be construed as even 
remotely pertaining thereto. 1 was mere- 
ly an innocent bystander, a year-round 
resident of Miami, a member of the 
Miami Angler’s Club and interested in 
big-game fishing. 

Nevertheless, the jdea appealed to me. 
Here was a visitor, a brother angler to 
boot, who, for some unknown reason, 
was having no luck and who might be 
leaving in high dudgeon, with an entirely 
erroneous impression of our much-vaunt- 
ed Florida fishing. The more I thought of 
it, the stronger became the conviction 
that, even though I might never see the 
man again, the least I could do would 
be to call. So I called forthwith and 
found, kind reader, that the “guy” in 
question was none other than Lynn Bogue 
Hunt, the artist who paints so many 
FIELD AND STREAM covers. 

Regarding the purpose of his visit, 
which was the chief topic of the ensuing 
conversation, certain facts came to light. 
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By JOHN MAHONY 


It appeared that Mr. Hunt was very 
anxious to see some of our large game 
fish in action; that he desired to make 
crayon studies of their fighting form 
and, if possible, to do some sketches 
in color. To me, as a layman in such 
matters, he explained that these hasty 
drawings, or field notes, as it were, are 
filed away for use in the studio at some 
later time. 

He also wanted specimens for mount- 
ing, chiefly sailfish and the somewhat 
rarer marlin swordfish, but being a 
sportsman as well as an artist, he wanted 
to catch them himself. Therefore, in ad- 


Lynn Bogue Hunt—artist and sportsman 


dition to the artist's dunnage, he pro 
posed to take along his rods. In spite 
of his continued failure in the Gulf 
Stream, it was evident that Mr. Hunt 
was an angler of wide experience. Cer- 
tainly, his tackle left nothing to be de- 
sired. 

There remained, therefore, only one 
possible weakness in the plan of cam- 
paign, for since sailfish and marlins were 
being caught around Miami almost every 
day, Mr. Hunt had never had a strike. 
The trouble, it seemed, must have been 
in his choice of guides. By this, no dis- 
paragement of guides is intended. In the 
waters adjacent to the Gulf Stream and 
the Florida Keys, there are over six 
hundred varieties of fish. Very few of 
these fish have any similarity of habits, 
and with such wide diversification it is 
doubtful if any one man can be termed 
an expert on all of them. However, in 
the course of years, certain guides have 
built up enviable reputations for them- 
selves by specializing on certain species 
of fish, and under normal conditions these 
men may be depended upon to produce 
results. 


INCE Mr. Hunt wanted sailfish and 

marlins, and since these were my favor- 
ite fish, it was logical to advise him to en- 
gage the guide with whom I had had most 
luck in the past. I suggested, therefore, 
that he see my favorite captain. Possibly 
Captain Oskar is lacking in the finer 
points which spell the difference between 
failure and success on some of the re- 
maining 598 varieties of fish, but on sail- 
fish and marlin I have found him to be 
well-nigh infallible. He has an uncanny 
faculty for being able to take you to 
them. The rest, of course, is up to the 
fisherman. 

On my way home from that visit to 
Mr. Hunt, I began to realize that al- 
though every statement I had made was 
absolutely true, nevertheless fishing is 
fishing the world over, and even in Miami 
the results may be as uncertain as any- 
where else, though perhaps not quite so 
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frequent. In my enthusiasm, I had given 
the Captain a difficult assignment, and 
one which might be very thankless. If 
his party failed to get fish—Well, the 
thought was too horrible to follow to its 
logical conclusion. Subsequently, I men- 
tioned this trepidation to Mr. Hunt, and 
he, good sport that he is, said that if 
such | a thing had happened he would have 
passed it over as being a part of the 
game. 

Press of other matters kept me busy 
for the next few days. Once more the 
hotelman telephoned me, stating 
that Mr. Hunt had that morn- 
ing gone out for the day. On 
the receipt of this news, for no 
sound reason my uneasiness re- 
turned. The dragging hours of 
the rest of the day seemed end- 
less. From my office window, 
which overlooks the Gulf Stream, 
I cast apprehensive glances at 
the weather, but derived little 
consolation in the process. To 
my way of thinking, the day was 
not particularly promising. 


VENTUALLY, of course, 

evening came, and as soon as 
was fitting I presented myself at 
Mr. Hunt's hotel, determined to 
face the music. And what sweet 
music it proved to be! Ensconced 
in a deep chair, Mr. Hunt sat in 
the lobby, trying, he said, todrum 
up the courage to move his ach- 
ing muscles. First he wanted 
liniment, and lots of it, but other- 
wise he was in a happy frame 
of mind. 

“The greatest fishing I ever 
had!” he exclaimed, words of 
which I was to remind him later. 

3ut I was too anxious. The first 
three broke my line almost as 
soon as they struck, but we got 
two sailfish and a marlin. Beau- 
ties, too! I’m having them mount- 
ed for shipment to New York. 
I don’t see how the fishing could 
have been better!” 

With a sigh of relief and a 


mental blessing on good old 
Cap, I settled down to get the 


rest of the story. Obviously, 
the day’s fishing had been quite 
good, and after his previous ex- 
periences Mr. Hunt’s opinion was 
undergoing a radical change. 
No mention was made of 
sketching; regarding that phase 
of the program, there would 
be time enough, I thought, on later trips. 

In the meantime, the story he was 
telling was a recital of a succession of 
struggles such as anglers like to dream 
of, and in the telling of it the dual per- 
sonalities of artist and sportsman seemed 
to be in a continual clash for supremacy. 
This combination of traits became more 
and more apparent when I had an op- 
portunity, as I did on several occasions 
later, of seeing the man in action. 

On one of these occasions, a_ stiff 
northeaster was beginning to make, whip- 
ping up a very nasty sea. It was not 
the kind of weather I would select for 
deep-sea fishing, but Mr. Hunt’s time in 
Florida was limited. He had a sailfish 
on his line and was playing it beautifully 
while our 34-footer, with motor idling, 
was prancing wildly, rising and falling 
like an elevator on a rampage. 

At such times, owing to the sudden 
stresses and slacks on the line, the play- 
ing of a sailfish, or any other large game 
fish, is rendered all the more difficult. 
In order to be able to watch his fish the 
better, Mr. Hunt was standing. All eyes 


Artists and Models 


were on the place where the fish was 
last seen, and no one observed a “grand- 
father” comber which came rushing down 
on us. 

In the terrific lurch which followed, 
Mr. Hunt lost his balance and crashed 
to the cockpit floor, falling so heavily 
that we rushed aft, fearful that he had 
been hurt. Motioning us to keep clear, 
he continued to clutch his rod, reeling 
steadily all the while. Then, without 
turning his head, he remarked : “Well, 
boys, never missed a turn!” In the same 





Mr. Hunt with sailfish and marlia 


breath, his eyes still on the fish, he 
groaned, “Ye gods, how will I ever get 
those colors on canvas!” 

As to the relative merits of the various 
species of large game fish in these semi- 
tropical waters, this is neither the time 
nor place to discuss the matter. With all 
due modesty, however, I would like to 
mention that except for the broadbill 
swordfish, I have caught most of the 
common large game fish to be found 
along the Florida Keys, and that person- 
ally I derive more satisfaction from 
a fight with a sailfish or marlin than 
any other species. They are noble foes, 
powerful to a degree, wily, courageous, 
unbelievably spectacular, beautiful in ac- 
tion and game to the last. To what other 
fish can all these adjectives be applied? 


Knowing these things but having 
no desire to force my opinions on 
others, it was no surprise, though a 


source of much pleasure, to find that as 
the days went by Mr. Hunt was becom- 
ing more and more enthusiastic, both as 
regards the fishing and the kaleidoscopic 
coloring of the settings. Indeed, I had 


often thought that without the training 
of an artist in color values, scenes 
such as are encountered in the Gulf 
Stream cannot be appreciated at their full 
worth. 

So we continued our fishing expedi- 
tions, with increasing luck, until the 
climax came on a Friday—and the 13th 
of the month at that. Whether or not Mr. 
Hunt thought that that day’s fishing 
was just normally good sport for 
Florida I do not know, but at the 
risk of an anti-climax I will state 
that in my twenty-five years 
of active fishing I have never 
seen it surpassed. 

On that Friday, as luck would 
have it, everything happened in 
double-headers—that is, every- 
thing except the shark episode, 
and I have no doubt that had 
there been two shark rigs handy, 
we would have had a couple of 
hammerheads playing tug of war 
with us. By way of explanation 
of the method we use in angling 
for large game fish, it might be 
well to state that we were troll- 
ing. The lure, or bait, is some 
fifty feet astern, and the boat is 
kept moving at reduced speed. 

Owing principally to the dan- 
ger of tangled lines, the number 
of rods in use at any one time 
is limited to two. Hence, when 
both anglers get strikes simul- 
taneously, or a “double-header,” 
there is considerable excitement 
and activity aboard. Such mo- 
ments, for the spectator at least, 
have many of the attributes of 
a three-ringed circus. In addition 
to the performances of the two 
fish, the helmsman is placed in a 
quandary, being called upon to do 
some quick, neat and very skilful 
navigating. 


HE outcome is always un- 

certain, and at best is largely 
a question of luck. Because the 
fish are so large, so powerful and 
so fast, it is extremely difficult 
to keep them apart and to pre- 
vent the lines from tangling. 
Nevertheless, on that Friday we 
had two double-headers on sail- 
fish in succession, and succeeded 
in landing all four fish. The rea- 
son we were able to do this 
unusual stunt was because in both 
instances each fish insisted on 
going in a direction opposite to 
the other, and thus kept in the clear. 

We also had two other double-headers 
on sailfish that day, but lost the four. 
As may be surmised, it was strenuous, 
exciting and wonderful fishing. I know, 
for I was a participant in one of the 
double-headers and a witness of the 
others. 

Not the least of the fascination of 
sailfishing is the fact that a great deal 
of the action occurs on the surface, and 
much of it, even before the actual strike, 
is plainly visible to the angler. A shadowy 
brown form may be observed as it slides 
down a wave of brilliant blue. It is a 
sailfish or marlin following the boat, a 
sight not soon to be forgotten. The fish 
is stalking, or inspecting the bait, a 
process that continues sometimes for the 
distance of a mile. 

As the moments pass, the cumulative 
effect on the angler’s emotions may be 
better imagined than described. It is a 
somewhat unnerving experience, to say 
the least, and tends to create an excessive 
anxiety on the part of the angler. Possibly 
this is the reason (Continued on page 84) 
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Lonely Places 


The author of the 


HEN I first entered the Rhode- 

sian solitudes, I felt that I had 

stepped over the edge of the 

world I had known, and that the 

voices of giants whispered in a language 
strange to me. I felt fascinated yet re- 
pelled, eagerly curious yet afraid, longing 
to adventure further yet desirous of re- 
treat. After eighteen months in Africa I 
yielded to the desire to revisit the world 
I had left, and tell of the charm and 
mystery and fascination of that I had 
found. I decided to return to England. 
Then a strange thing happened. | had 
left the silent wastes with delight, rev- 
eling in the prospects of revisiting the 
haunts of men. That delight grew less 
during each day of a week spent in Cape 
‘Town, and the morning the ship left the 





« 


docks I felt panic as she drew away from 
the quayside—a sheer terror lest I be 
prevented from returning to the solitudes 
I had left so gladly. I felt like an exiled 
monarch watching the shores of his king- 
dom receding from view. 

There was suddenly born an impression 
that amid the frowning hills and silent 
bush wastes where I had wandered I had 
been a king, and that in the world to 
which I was going I should become again 
a cipher—a creature without power, 
prestige or consequence. No longer a man, 
but merely a name. 

Amid the roar of London, Liverpool, 
Manchester and other cities, that feeling 
intensified. When—a few months later— 
I found myself patrolling vast distances 
alone in the silent, sun-baked solitudes of 
Namaqualand, I felt exultation at a stark 
desolation which to most men brought only 
depression. I had discovered the lure of 
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great Man-killer 


Series 


the lonely places—the lure I have followed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Africa since then, without pause or halt. 

It is in the “never-never” lands that man 
achieves self-expression and dominance, 
the desire of which is deep-rooted in 
human psychology. This desire has in- 
spired his triumphs over matter and pro- 
voked his conflicts with men. 

To ride alone in the silent small hours 
five thousand feet down a moon-washed, 
rocky trail into the shadowed ravine be- 
neath; to watch the stealthy departure of 
a leopard from the ambush in the rocks 
which he dare not maintain before one’s 
advance; to follow the broad white ele- 
phant trail through forty miles of silvered, 
whispering forest between starlight and 
dawn, and hear the voices of great killers 
protest at an invasion they dare not chal- 
lenge; to stagger exhausted to a water- 
hole long after hardy black bodies have 





acknowledged weariness and defeat, and 
know the joy of rest and food and drink 
earned by endurance and sweat and toil; 
to listen to the inaudible converse of one’s 
soul with elemental voices, and to hear and 
understand—these things comprise the lure 
of the lonely places. 

In such surroundings man knows his 
immortality and revels in it on this side 
of the border line, for he contacts daily 
with the eternal. Problems of existence 
cease to concern him, and are replaced 
by those of destiny—problems which he 
finds life all too short to solve, and im- 
possible to study amid the roar of human 
and mechanical sounds. 

He is of the world, yet apart from it; 
and as “the onlooker sees most of the 
game,” so he sees in the news of to-day 
the happenings of to-morrow. While man- 






tells why he loves Africa 


kind argues the wisdom of some turning 
in the road he examines the terminus of 
the debated by-path. When he sees—as 
a man on a high mountain might—that 
this ends in a morass, and mourns because 
he cannot warn those at the crossroads, 
Nature whispers: “My child, whom I have 
nursed, mourn not, for all things are 
written. When have you known me fail 
in reward to obedience? See to it only 
that you obey, and leave matters of high 
destiny to high control.” 

So he goes on his way, calm, content 
and comforted. The crowning lure is a 
calm certainty of wisdom, beneficence and 
intelligence behind the veil of matter, 


which all men = 
seek at heart but \ \f 
which few achieve adi 


in the crowded 
forums of this 
world of ours. 













The first human vice which the 
hermit of the solitudes has to conquer 
is avarice and the love of luxury. 
To achieve—or at least to enjoy—wealth, 
he must forsake the lonely places. Yet the 
gods of the wilderness are ever kind. 
Food and drink and body clothing—aye, 
and medicine to combat bodily ills—may 
be had by the expenditure of bodily and 
mental effort, for the law that life shall 
depend upon effort holds good in the soli- 
tudes also. But effort is never demanded 
to the limit of capacity, except as a penalty 
for stupidity. 

On the degree of intelligence exer- 
cised, Nature bases the proportion 
of leisure she allows to each. To the 
highest she awards the most, that it may 
be used in further study of her laws. 
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The slothful 
and the hunting \ 
sustained labor, must hunt daily for food 


primitive swamp-dweller 


bushman, who loathe 


or die. But the black man who levels the 
forest and tills the soil, and builds gran- 
aries to garner the harvest, may for six 
months in the year hunt meat or ivory 
to strengthen his stomach and exchange 
for fat cattle. He may gather the fruits, 
fish and fowl which her sanctuaries hold 
in abundance, or he may lie in the sun 
and reflect upon the doings of “the 
mad white men, who are 
always in a hurry, yet 








work un- 
working, 
wealthy.” 
In the lonely places is 

much material as well as 

spiritual loot, if little of wealth—food 

in abundance and infinite variety; 
building materials of strength and beauty, 
awaiting only the artistry of man; skins 
and ivory sufficient in value to purchase 
all his aesthetic instincts demand; even 
gold and diamonds to tempt his allegiance. 
But these last are scattered sparingly, for 
where they are found there is soon one 
lonely place less, and the lure vanishes. 

One such is the Garanganze country, 

now known as the Belgian Katanga. It 
was forcibly stolen from the old chief 
M’siri by a British officer in the Belgian 
service, who beat Cecil John Rhodes’s 
emissary in the race for it. It is rich in 
copper and diamonds and rubber, yet the 
Belgians claim also the lion’s share of the 
ivory hunters’ reward. 
_ Like many others, a friend and I ob- 
jected to the tribute, and took what ivory 
our skill and labor could secure. We were 
rather successful. One day we heard that 
a Belgian patrol of one officer and a 
dozen native soldiers was on our trail, 
only about ten miles away. We had all 
the ivory we wanted at the moment, and 
did not feel like yielding it. Yet we did 
not wish to fight or to run. So we took 
counsel and decided to meet the display 
of force with a greater display. 

From our trade goods we took khaki 
shirts and trousers, and equipped twenty 
of our porters in pseudo-uniforms. Then 
we armed them with old muzzle-loaders 
we unlawfully carried for barter with 
certain chiefs. 
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follow the broad 
elephant trail and hear 
the voices of the grect 
killers protest at an 
invasion they dare not 
challenge is one of the 
lures of the lonely 

places 





At sunset a 
command 
rang out—in 
French—on the edge of our 

clearing, and a dozen native 

soldiers halted and drew up in line. As 
they did so, there was a tramp of feet 
on the opposite side of the clearing, and 
our own “soldiers” swung into view in 
column of fours. The excellent results 
of my chum’s half day’s drilling were ap- 
parent in the way they obeyed his sten- 
torian command to form line and _ halt. 


N amazed Belgian officer found him- 
self confronted by two well-armed 
white men and what looked like twenty 
disciplined askari. Naturally, he protested 
volubly at the illegality of all our proceed- 
ings. We gathered, indeed, that we had 
broken every law on the statute book— 
but we noted that he did not propose to 
arrest us. 

My friend pointed out that as we were 
the stronger party it would be folly to 
provoke bloodshed, and that we were in 
any case leaving the territory at once. 
He suggested that a drink or two and 
some dinner would be a more amicable 
way of spending the evening than indulg- 
ing in futile argument. After a time the 
Belgian lieutenant laughed and accepted 
the suggestion. 

Under the influence of the whisky he 
admitted that he had been sent to arrest 
us, but naively confessed that “he had not 
been informed we had troops with us.” 
He was a friendly soul and advised us to 
march quickly, as it would be his duty 
to report and secure a larger force with 
which to pursue us. 

That night my friend and I took turns 
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in command over our unaccustomed sen- 
tries, and at daybreak the patrol left to 
secure reinforcements. W atching their re- 
treating figures, my friend said: “Can you 
beat it, lad? This life out of harness, 
where a man can use the brain and body 
and nerve God gave him to safeguard what 
he values? Incivilization, that fellow would 
have merely blown a whistle, and we 
should have been pulled down like a 
wounded buck by wild dogs. But here his 
authority is measured by his own intel- 
ligence and courage. To know we have 
beaten him is worth more than all the 
ivory.” 

With this I agreed, and half an hour 
after the patrol left we also moved— 
rapidly! I believe we were followed but 
our pursuers never sighted us. 

Not far from Lake Tanganyika is an 
elephant reserve which natives call “the 
place where the elephants die.” My friend 
and I, having made the Katanga a little 
too hot to hold us by the foregoing ex- 
ploit, passed silently into British terri- 
tory to investigate the truth of native 
reports of dead elephants being found in 
this reserve. We were a little dubious, 
however, and decided that if necessary 
we would add to the numbers of the de- 
ceased. 

At that time the east shore of Tangan- 
yika was German territory. There were 
a number of Indian and Arab traders not 
far from the lake on the German side, 
who were always prepared to buy ivory 
—at a price. (Continued on page 82) 
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There are no signs to stop the angler along the Annapolis River 


Nova Scotia Salmon 


A trout fisherman takes a post-graduate course and catches salmon 


ALMON fishing is not a millionaire’s 
game in Nova Scotia. You don't 
have to buy a thousand-dollar club 
membership. The provincial law pre- 

vents the leasing of rivers to clubs or in- 
dividuals. Good old democratic Nova 
Scotia! And there’s mighty good Atlantic 
salmon fishing there, only a day’s run 
irom Boston. In almost any of the sizable 
streams you can take fish that weigh from 
eight pounds to twenty-five and more. 

Now right at this point let all confirmed 
and expert salmon fishermen turn the page 
or read this tale with mild amusement, as 
this is written for trout fishermen with 
growing pains by a trout fisherman who 
is still thrilled by his last year’s salmon 
trip and is planning another as he writes. 

For a number of years we had journeyed 
via Boston to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
and on to the wilderness country with its 
miles of virgin hemlocks and unstocked 
streams and lakes teeming with native 
trout. And every year we met the stories 
of salmon in the “Annapolis, the Nictaux 
and down the Medway—met them and 
passed them by as fishing lies or as some- 
thing too good for us. 

But one day The Man who lives by the 
river and makes rods and catches salmon 
showed us three big ones in a pool in the 
Nictaux. And then he rose and landed 
one on the very day we were leaving. It 
was six times as large as the biggest trout 
I'd seen and ten times as active. Now, 
lovers of the Parmacheene Belle, I am 
loyal to our cult, but those big, smashing 
teaps of silvered energy and that dash of 
two hundred yards down the river gave 
me a yearning for high-powered action 
as a foil to the quiet streams and the 
dainty art of little rod and tiny flies. 

So last year we came back and got 
them—the Colonel, the Captain and I. And 
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By A. C. BARRELL 


now we are sunk in the salmon pools for 
lite—except when we are trout fishing. 
Our rods were 14 feet in length, two of 
greenheart and one of split bamboo. If 
Messrs. La Branche and Hewitt could 
have seen our lines and reels and flies, 
they would have thought their books hz ud 
failed in their purpose. 

But we got the fish—six more than the 
jovial Senator who gallantly showed us 
how and whose outfit, tested on New- 
foundland salmon, was of the best. Be- 
ginner’s luck? Perhaps. The advice of 
the half-breed Micmac who joined with 
our guides in showing us how to “fish 
the fly” and hook the fish? Mayhap. An 
outright gift from the river gods who 
favor the humble and determined? Prob- 
ably. 

Before our trip for trout into the beauti- 
ful Lake Alma in the hills, we traveled by 
flivver some fourteen miles to the An- 
napolis River near the hamlet of Paradise, 
well named for the peaceful farms through 
which the river makes to the Bay of 
Fundy. Let me quickly set down and 
quickly forget my duffle bag which, 
strapped to the side of the car, spilled its 
contents for five miles back. But I can- 
not forget the honesty of the good folks 
who hung every single belonging on fence 
and tree by the roadside and with beam- 
ing faces restored my kit with genuine 
gladness. You'll like those kindly Nova 
Scotians and their simple welcome. 

The river was fairly high, from 100 
to 200 yards in width and from 3 to 6 
feet deep, with pools and some riffles. The 
salmon were running! The big fellows 
could be seen “bulging” or rising to the 
natural flies. Some authorities now believe 
that salmon do feed in fresh water, for 
they have often been seen to take flies 
and will take minnows and worms, and 


their stomachs reveal a gelatinous mass 
of the juice of their prey although few 
wings or bodies oi their victims are swal- 
lowed. At least they have not been found 
within the fish. 

Up would come a fish in a high, cury- 
ing leap like a trout. Then one would rush 
shivering forth to fall flat like a boy’s 
first dive. Such a fish, it is thought, feels 
the crowding ova, or milt sacs, and per- 
haps relieves its discomfort by the impact. 
These sights raised our trout-bred nerves 
to E pitch as we put up our rods and 
prepared to cast with two hands instead 
of one. 

The Colonel is a canny man who always 
gets fish. He had read the books and was 
seen to talk earnestly with the half-breed 
who wandered down together with the 
farmer to watch the Yankees fish. And 
this was all the luck that day. Three nice 
fresh-run salmon in a morning is good 
going. 

We had been instructed to cast our 00 
wet flies across the river and to pump our 
rods up and down to give life to the feath- 
ers. The old books advocate this method. 


HE experts of today move the rod 
tip up-stream and then drop the fly 
down- stream as the current brings the 
cast swinging back to your bank. This 
was the message of the Micmac to the 
Colonel, and he safely guarded the secret. 
Meaverhile the Captain and I vigorously 
pumped away, nor did we sink our flies 
above likely holes and let them down to 
the waiting fish. After a half hour of 
fishing, the Colonel’s fly was taken well 
under water by a ten-pound fish. There 
was no swirl—just a tug. 
We had been forcibly fed with the idea 
of not striking on the rise. In fact, we 
were told by Charlie, of china-blue eyes 
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head, . three and 
hook” Trout fishermen 
for their subconscious 


and bald wise 
then sock in the 
find this difficult, 
minds are trained to hook on the flash. 
But the ordinary salmon takes the wet 
fly in his lips and turns to his lair, suck- 


ing it in as he goes. After an awful pause, 
likened only to the breathless hiatus when 
the minister asks if there be any who 
know why the couple should not be 
joined in wedlock, the Colonel struck. 

There was a rush, and Salmo 
took to the air not as a bass leaps, 
but three or four feet up to fall 
end over end. Then both guides 
wildly yammered, “Don't touch the 
line !” and again, “Keep thetip up!” 
One grip on the line when a run 
is on, and you'll have a break. A 
straight pull on line and leader with 
no bending rod to quickly take the 
strain, and the leader will part, the 
fly will tear off or perhaps the tip 
will go if the rod is not nearly 
horizontal. 


USH and jump, up and down 


stream, a sulk for a moment 
but luckily no “jigging,” which the 
book experts agree indicates a 
lightly hooked fish. Twenty or 


thirty minutes passed—who knows? 
Feelings and watches do not syn- 
chronize at such times. It was like 
the critical moments of big game 
hunting—the wild rushes of a polo 
match. 

But the salmon was growing tired 
arid could be drawn nearer the 
shore. Here stands Lewis with the 

gaff, motionless, for a fish will not 
come to a moving man unless it is 
nearly dead. A quick flash of the 
gaff, a rap on the head, and we have 
our first. sight of the king of fish 
which’ come to the fly. Plump, 
bright silver with small dark spots, 
a fresh-run fish just up from Fundy. 

It was a high point in our lives 
comparable only with the “yes” of the 
only girl or the doctor’s congratulation, 
“It's a fine boy!” Shades of Zane Grey 
and Captain Mitchell! Half-ton swordfish 
caught with $750 reels and specially built 
rods and lines were simply vulgar tests 


Nova Scotia Salmon 


of strength compared with this royal 
sportsman who has inspired the writers 
of fifty books. 

But it’s like the reputed first million— 
you want another. In the same pool the 
Colonel soon was fast to his second fish, 
while our luck or bad fishing brought not 
a single rise to the Captain and myself. 
The gallant soldier, tired with the 


slaughter, laid aside his rod. I eagerly bor- 
rowed it, thinking his fly had just the col- 





He held up my first Atlantic salmon 


ors for the day and place. But not a rise 
for me. 

The Colonel, having smoked a part of 
a carload, resumed his long greenheart 
and promptly rose, hooked and landed his 
third Atlantic salmon. This seemed to 


indicate that his handling of the fly was 
the deciding factor, although evidence of 
this sort is as reliable as a politician’s 
forecast. We remembered he had a way 
of getting a few more trout each day, and 
recalled that he had a way of keeping his 
fly on the water more of the time than 
we and patiently searched out every 
pocket with his two-ounce, two-piece rod. 
Yes, it must have been skill 

As the sun grew lower we had a chance 
to observe our surroundings and 
chat with the farmer who had re- 
moved the underbrush and graded 
the bank. He explained that he got 
lonely off there and wanted fisher- 
men to enjoy themselves and keep 
him company. Sorely tempted to 
give him one of the Colonel’ s fish, 
I compromised by promising him 
a set of enlarged pictures of the 
stream and our group nonchalantly 
holding up the three salmon. 

The usual rule is that you hook 
perhaps half of the fish which rise 
and land perhaps a half of the 
hooked fish. Strangely enough, we 
hooked and landed every salmon 
which rose to our flies. 

Back at camp in the evening we 


were regaled with salmon stories 
by the Senator and a very English 


Major who lived down the river. 
“My word,” said he. “Not to criti- 
cize, old chaps; but d’ you know, I 
cawn’t bring meself to make a gory 
mess of such a spanking sports- 
man as a salmon with a gaff. I net 
me own fish, you know—never let 


a girlie (gillie) steal me sport.” 
Fortunately our Irish Charlie 


was out of hearing, or that word 
“girlie” would have started some- 
thing stronger than our guide’s 
later statement that “me lord” nev- 
er had caught or would catch a 
salmon in his life—a statement 
which I firmly believe. 
Cold-boiled salmon at the club in 
New York City is mighty tasty, although 
a bit heavy and slow of digestion. But 
those salmon right out of the water were 
tender, not hard, sweet and delicate, not 
strong or fishy—as different from New 
York salmon as (Continued on page 83) 


Playing a fresh-run salmon where all the angler’s skill is needed 














FTER knocking around for forty 
years out here where the West 
begins, it’s only natural that one 

should run up against some keen 
sporting propositions. There’s a wide 
range of hunting—all the way from the 
uncouth Alaskan brown bear to the tiny 
jack-snipe. From the sublime to the ri- 
diculous? Not on your life! There’s as 
much class to the snipe in his particular 
sphere or field as to the half ton or more 
of bear meat wandering about the bleak 
Alaskan flats and hills. : 

The natty Anglo-Saxon bog denizen is 
a gentleman, if not a scholar; he belongs 
to the élite. A tiny atom, he has propor- 
tionately more of the sporting “it” than 
any other bird that wears feathers, and 
most birds do. His voice is a bit hoarse 
from constant immersion of the shanks 
in ooze, but there’s a blood-stirring note 
or two in his sandy “scaipe” that ranks 
with the vibrant “aunk-a-honk” of the 
Canada goose, the Caruso of the feathered 
kingdom. 

In these seedy days of undue, ill-advised 
reclamation in the West, the natural 
haunts of jack-snipe are circumscribed. 
Uncle Sam's vandals and private reclama- 
tionists, equally detested, have got in 
deadly work to the disadvantage of snipe, 
waterfowl and sportsmen. I curse these 
gentry, one and all, with the heartiest of 
curses. The best I wish them in a future 
life are superheated brimstone plains to 
stumble over and water supercharged with 
alkali and guano to drink. 

On a Sunday night the phone rang just 
as I entered the house on returning from 
a duck shoot. “This is Cuenin,” said the 
party at the other end of the line. “How 
about a combination shoot on Wednesday 
—ducks and snipe? Say, I’ve found a 
great snipe patch. Can you make it?” 

“Sure, I can make it,” I answered. 
“This proposition sounds good to me. Six 
o'clock? Fine and dandy. I'll be ready.” 

Came Tuesday night, as Jack London 
and others of the literati would have 
phrased it. Promptly at six the versatile 
Rod and Gun Editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner drove up to the curb. A bite 
of dinner, the stowing of dunnage in the 
car, and we were away. 

We shot ducks at Comrade Cuenin’s 
club in the morning, retiring from the 
fray about ten o'clock with a nice bag 
of quackers. But even when sprig, widgeon 
and teal were wheeling and whizzing 
about the ponds, the eye of the mind 
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Fun with the Jack-snipe of the 
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By H. L. BETTEN 


pictured a remote bog that resounded 
to the raspy “scaipe” of snipe. The aver- 
age duck shooter can hardly imagine 
this, but chaps do get that way—a bit 
balmy, perhaps. For instance, a friend 
of mine delights in telling this story 
and swears by the Holy Grail and a full 
quart of King William it’s true: 

Up north, in Victoria, British Columbia, 
there lived a sportsman who was rather 
keen on shooting. This person had a deal 
on with London interests for a valuable 
piece of timber land. The London agent 
had affixed his signature to papers and 
had placed the purchase price, £65,000, in 
escrow in this man’s bank. The latter’s 
signatures would close the deal. The mat- 
ter having reached this stage, the vice- 
president of the bank phoned to urge his 
immediate presence. 

“Oh, but I cawn't do it, you know,” an- 
swered that worthy. “I’ve immensely im- 
portant business elsewhere.” 

The bank official became insistent, 
whereupon the sportsman retorted with 
heat: “My God! Cawn't you understand, 
sir? My man at Ladner has just wired 
‘The snipe are heah.’ And you know what 
jack-snipe are—erratic little beggars— 
heah today and gone tomorrow. They 
wait for no man. So I’ve not a minute 
to spare. I'm away for the bogs! Er-r-r, 
just inform that bally agent the deal’s 
off. This is not the time to meddle with 
trivialities, sir.’ 

After a bite of lunch at J. P.’s cabin 
on the club grounds, we got under way 
for the distant snipe bogs. I’m not the 
man to withhold all information from 
fellow sportsmen; so I don't mind telling 
in a general way the locale of this hunt. 
You drive south from Tracy some forty 
to sixty miles down the sunny San Joa- 
quin Valley. Then you make some turns 
to the left, some turns to the right, pass 
over several bridges, follow a road beside 
a line of cottonwood trees and eventually 
come to the very edge of our bog. 

Right there is where the snipe are—or 
were. You see, there is more or less of this 
“day before yesterday” stuff in connection 
with the agile and evanescent jack. And 
that uncertainty adds to his charm. I will 
add that if more definite information con- 
cerning J. P.’s discovery is wanted, it 
might be wrung from Jules or me with 
the rack and thumbscrews. No, sir; we're 
not tipping off the exact location of 
that bog—not voluntarily. 

You can hunt snipe in various outfits. 
The best combination I have found for 
the shanks is a pair of very light khaki 
pants, a long pair of woolen stockings 
and a pair of light rubber-soled shoes. 
No chafed heels or leaden limbs with that 
outfit, and it’s surprising how you can get 
over the bogs with it. It makes bog j jump- 
ing or trotting a pleasant recreation. 


“There certainly was an army of snipe 
here Sunday,” said Cuenin as we stuffed 
shells into coat pockets. “Hope they're 
still here.” 

There came instantly to mind Brother 
Tuttle’s retrospective tale, “Day before 
Yesterday.” How sad and yet how true! 
Perhaps this campaign of ours was to be 
a parallel of those repetitious failures of 
Comrade Tuttle's in another field of sport- 
ing endeavor. Having sat in on quite a few 
myself, I was just a wee bit doubtful of 
the outcome. But man, that bog did look 
good! 

On one ‘edge of the soggy field stood 
an edging of rushes—we Californians call 
them tules. Dotting the plain at intervals 
of several hundred ‘yards were small ponds, 
each with its yard-wide sluggish water- 
courses that wound like snakes through 
the snipe meadow and shone silvery in the 
sunlight. Yonder stood herds of beef 
steers, fetlock deep in the ooze. There's 
an undoubtedly affinity between cattle and 
snipe. The first enrich the cold bog lands 
and encourage the growth of an ample 
crop of squirmers, so dear to the hearts, 
or the stomachs, of jack-snipe. 

The cloudless sky was punctuated by 
flocks of shore birds. Companies of glossy 
ibises sailed by, looking ridiculously like 
— mosquitoes. Wheeling flocks of 
laughing geese, intent on landing, voiced 
harmonious discords from a distance. 
Closer at hand, detachments of aldermanic 
northern sprig maneuvered lazily about 
the ponds. Away off, immaculately white 
and cold as charity, extended the massive 
Sierra Range. Much nearer at hand—so 
close, in fact, that you could readily note 
each rounded lateral ridge and purpling 
cafion—the Coast Range stood gloriously 
forth in its fresh, new winter mantle of 
bright green. 


E were quickly at it, J. P. to the 

right and I to the left. We covered 
150 yards of good snipe ground without 
a rise. J. P. started to express a fear or a 
doubt. “Right here,” said he. “I found—” 
Just then a snipe cut him short with a 
rusty “scaipe” as it darted out ahead. He 
hurled a charge of number nines close 
enough to scorch the seat of that snipe’s 
pants, but the little rascal regarded the 
threat as a jest and gayly kept on his 
erratic course. 

Immediately, if not sooner, up went 
another snipe, to my left. I strove for a 
footing and nearly did a flop. Before I got 
stabilized, he was forty yards distant. I 
aimed in his general direction, squinted 
both eyes and blazed away. Caesar’s 
ghost! With all my fumbling, I knocked 
the whey out of that snipe. Accidents will 
happen. I glanced around to see if J. P. 
was looking, and he was looking. This 
was a dangerous thing for me to do, for 
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once one takes his eye off the spot where 
a bird falls, about forty-seven other spots 
will rise on the retina and declare them- 
selves the identical place. But luck was 
with me. Waving all the other candidates 
aside, I stumbled up to the actual location 
and pocketed my snipe. 

An advance of a rod or so, and J. P. 
was at them again. Simultaneously up 
jumped a lazy little beggar almost from 
under my feet. This time my footing was 
secure, and I smacked him with the center 
of the charge. Two more birds scuttled 
out of the cover close by, but I kept my 
eyes glued on the spot where my victim 
fell and let the others go scatheless. The 
result was a bird quickly found. 


NOW became obsessed with the idea 

that snipe were easy game for me. A 
minute later, the idea was knocked galley 
west. Out scuttled a neat brown form and 
threw an aerial fit. He zigged just as my 
lead messengers zagged, and zagged when 
my second charge zigged. The result was 
two chemically pure misses. Almost im- 
mediately another little rascal made a 
get-away. Two charges of shot whistled 
fruitlessly through his B. D.’s, but 
started nary a feather. 

Snipe shooting took on a decidedly more 
difficult aspect. Somehow the birds seemed 
to move faster, to gyrate more crazily, to 
catch a fellow when the footing was bad; 
all kinds of alibis suggested themselves. 
I glanced around to see if J. P. was look- 
ing and caught him in the very act of 
brutally knocking down an_ inoffensive 
jack with a charge of nines. Very quickly 
he downed another. In each instance he 
ignored other snipe that rose about him 
and went resolutely at his victims. 

Now developed as hot a snipe corner 
as I have experienced in years. Up jumped 
an athleti¢ jack which tried to tangle me 
in his skein of gyrations. Woe was his, 
however. Just about then I suddenly ac- 
quired my bog legs. My feet behaved and 
automatically, sight unseen, picked out 
supporting tufts of grass as I plowed 
through the ooze. The ivory bead landed 


The snipe hunter is always ready 





Bog Jumping 





A real sportsman keeps a careful count of his ne host he email the limit 


unerringly on that snipe’s barred rump, 
and at the crack of the fusil he crumpled. 
Others sprang up to right and left, but I 
ignored tempting shots, going straight to 
my bird. 

‘Next, an unbroken string of seven kills. 
I went right after my bird each time, re- 
gardless of the numbers of snipe that 
hurtled out of the cover all around me. 
The world took on a rosy aspect, and, 
if the truth’s told, I waxed decidedly cocky 
as I stuck snipe after snipe in the capacious 
pockets of my sleeveless hunting coat. 
We get that way when things come easy 
and success is great, regardless of whether 
or not it is truly earned. 

Meanwhile Comrade Cuenin was doing 
his bit to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. I saw birds fall before his gun. Or 
failing that, often, as the report of his 
gun reached me, I saw him stride deter- 
minedly toward his victims, meanwhile 
ignoring the jibes of snipe that rose around 
him. There sure was a world of birds 
in that beautiful bog, and J. P. and I 
were having the time of our lives haras- 
sing them. 

I regretted but one thing—the absence 
of the staunch old pointers and setters 
of other years, past masters in the handling 
of the longbills and prime factors in many 
an unforgettable hunt. However, as it was, 
the going was mighty good. Besides, an 
experienced, capable snipe dog is a rarity 
these days; so why yearn for the unat- 
tainable ? 

J. P., wise in the ways and idiosyncracies 
of longbills, plodded down-field toward a 
band of cattle, and weaved in and out of 
the herd in his quest of snipe. Now and 
then a wily jack would dodge behind a 
bovine protector and give J. P. a raspy 
“ha-ha.” But just as often one would 
head through an open air line between the 
steers and would land on his ear in the 
mire as the shot tagged him. 

By adhering strictly to a policy of go- 
ing straight to fallen birds I had done 
very well. But there came to mind a time 
when I could down several snipe before 
I made a retrieve and finally bag the lot 
without a bobble. Having recaptured the 
old bog step, why not the old-time ability 
to mark birds? Like some of these pugil- 
istic has-beens, I attempted a come-back. 


Some fifty yards distant a tiny water- 
course serpentined through the bog. In- 
tuitively I sensed the certainty of snipe 
lodging along its margins, where succulent 
worms were sure to abound. As the long- 
bills are gregarious on the feeding 
grounds, the first rise in such a promis- 
ing locality is sure to be followed by a 
number of others in close proximity. As 
my educated “dogs” advanced me along 
the high spots I slid forward the safety 
of the old fusil. My faith in an imminent 
rise was absolute and beautiful. 

I advanced gingerly now, like a boxer 
tense and alert, waiting for an opening. 
With a raspy imprecation, out stumbled a 
longbill which resorted to the conventional 
stuff for which his kind is notorious. 
Almost simultaneously, out went another, 
and then another. I nailed the beggar first 
mentioned with the core of the load and 
saw him drop limply. Instantly I swung 
on another bird, intent on making a double. 
It was an easy shot, but zounds! That 
fat boy escaped scatheless. Formulating a 
chaste phrase, I launched it in his general 
direction and then started after the lone 
victim. 


io my instance, this come-back stuff 
was the bunk. Once my eye left that 
falling jack-snipe, I was lost. I had a 
hazy recollection that it fell thirty yards 
off. But for the life of me, I could not 
bisect the circle at the right point. When 
you guess, one guess is about as good as 
another. Landmarks on a snipe bog are 
what the average Scotchman would term 
“incon-spitch-ious.” 

At any rate, I picked out a certain 
anemic, stunted alkali weed for a mark 
and directed my steps there. Quartering 
my ground in that vicinity like one of 
those over-trained English bird dogs, I 
inspected every foot of bog thereabout. 
But no snipe! I retraced my hoof-prints 
to where the two defunct shell cases lay, 
rubbed my forehead to restore circulation 
in my benumbed brain, if any, and tried 
to think. 

Finally I compromised by operating 
on a hunch. I bisected the circle again and, 
with another weed as a mark, quartered the 
bog in a painstaking way. Back and forth 
I went, cover- (Continued on page 115) 
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In search of a treasure which was hidden many years ago 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, JR. 


E had a loose-jointed, swinging 
stride that was almost comical 
on Tremont Street. His old 
shoulders were rounded, and his 
head thrust out as though he were contin- 
ually looking for something beyond the 
horizon. The fact that the old fellow 
was unconscious of his peculiar appear- 
ance and indifferent to the curious made 
one look at him again. He didn’t know, 
or didn’t care, that one just naturally 
does not walk that way in Boston. 
Every morning at 


looked hurt. We were discussing his in- 
difference when he came back. He took 
a long look at the trout, but ignored 
the tackle. Perhaps his eyes were weak 
and affected by the bitter salt air. Any- 
how, he pulled out a big blue handker- 
chief to blow his nose violently. Then 
he took another long look at the trout 
and came in the store. 

“May I show you something ?” asked Bill 
with a tone of warm welcome in his voice. 

It seemed to me that the old-timer 


I got to thinkin’ so strong I jes’ had 
to come back an’ make sure. So you've 
been up to Island?” 

Then he waited for Bill to re-affirm it. 

“Say,” he said, reaching a hand toward 
him, “jes’ ‘cause you've fished in Island, 
won't yer shake with a poor ole cuss 
that ‘ud give his eyes to be back in that 
country ?” 

“Sure thing I will!” beamed Bill. 
“And I want you to meet my _ two 
partners. They’ve fished in Island, too.” 

“Crotch!” he 





exactly twenty min- 
utes past nine he 
passed our store. 
We fell into the 
habit of keeping an 
eve out for him. 
When he appeared, 
one of us was sure 
to say, “There goes 
the old-timer. Won- 
der what he’s trail- 
ing today ?” or “His 
pack is heavy this 
morning,” if he 
walked slowly. 
Just about that 
time Bill had one 
of his famous 
hunches. This time 
it concerned win- 
dow displays, and 
it proved to be a 
good one. He ar- 
cued that if seed 
houses found that 
it paid to get their 
catalogues out in 
the mail months 
before people could 
reasonably be ex- 
pected to _ start 
planning their 
flower gardens, it 
would pay us to 
begin our fishing- 
goods display 
months before the 
weather would per- 








exclaimed. “Yer 
don't tell me ? Now 
ain't that a sight? 
Here I _ been 
walkin’ right by 
this place six 
days in seven, 
an’ passin’ neigh- 
bors, as yer 
might say. I'm 
stayin’ with my 
daughter. She 
married a_ feller 
by the name of 
Townson—maybe 
yer know him? 
No? Well, he’s 
a good sort, but 
he calls this place 
atown. Gosh! He 
\ never seen a town. 
This is a whole 
state. I never see 
such a place to 
lose a feller in.” 
“I suppose you 
are going back 
home in the 
spring?” asked 
sill. 


HE smiles 
and grin lines 
disappeared, and 
the old fellow ap- 
peared to be ten 
years older than 








mit any one to go 
fishing. 

“The idea,” said 
Bill, “is that fellows get to dreaming 
out their fishing trips long before the 
winter ends, and the time to sell them 
tackle is when they are planning—not 
when they are actually starting out on 
a trip.” 

So we began our window displays 
of fishing tackle just as soon as we 
took the guns and fall displays out. We 
had painted a special background of blue 
waters and wild shores. And then we 
took a few big trout and hung them 
in the painted water. It set forth our 
tackle in fine style. Well, sir, that dis- 
play was an eye-opener for Jake and 
me. Judging from the interest that win- 
dow created, about ninety men out of 
each one hundred get a touch of the 
fishing bug at one time or another. 

Of course, we wondered how our dis- 
play would hit the old-timer’s eve. We 
were watching for him the next morn- 
ing, but he marched straight by. Bill 
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looked sad as he shook his head. “No,” 
he said, “my fishin’ days is done for, 
but would yer mind tellin’ me where that 
big trout came from?” 

Now there were several trout in that 
window, and the smallest had weighed 
four pounds when taken. So Bill asked, 
“Which one?” 

The old-timer’s voice was patient as 
he answered, “The big one.” 

Then we knew that he was an old- 
timer. The other trout were not worthy 
of consideration. 

Bill grinned. “I got him up in a little 
pond in Maine. It’s called Island Lake.” 
Bill’s eyes began to light up with old- 
time enthusiasm. “Ever been up in 
Maine?” he asked. 

The old man did not directly answer 
3ill’s question. “My name,” he said, “is 
Durgin Bean, an’ I was raised near Is- 
land Pond. Gosh! I thought that thar 
trout had a natural look in his face. An’ 


MABE DET Ir he had | looked 
when talking 
“Watch him!” bellowed Pete. “He'll run under the raft” about Island Lake. 


He shook his 
head. “I’m old,” he said, “and my 
daughter is sot on my spendin’ my time- 
out with her. Say! Yer ain't plannin’ on 
a trip back up that way, be yer?” 

Bill looked at us. “We are always 
planning on some trip,” he said. 

For five minutes the old chap was 
silent. In fact, he seemed to forget us. 
Jake had brought him a chair. His fin- 
gers sought out an old briar, and he 
slowly filled and carefully lighted the 
tobacco. We watched him, unwilling to 
break his reverie. Now and then a slow 
ghost of a smile suggested itself upon his 
lips. 

PFinally he looked at Bill. “Mister, did 
you really catch that thar big fish?” 

“Absolutely,” said Bill, with just a 
trace of ginger in his tone. 

The old fellow looked Bill straight in 
the eyes, and then turned to me. 
nodded confirmation. 

“How?” he asked rather, anxiously. 
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“On a fly.”” And Bill actually swelled. 

It was a treat to see the look of relief 
chased by a smile that spread across his 
weathered face. “Crotch!” he exclaimed, 
and continued his smoke. Presently, he 
asked several questions that were ob- 
viously to test out Bill's geographic 
knowledge of the country in which Island 
Lake lies. He seemed satisfied with Bill’s 
answers. 

“By crotch!” he exclaimed. “I got a 
notion to tell you about a pond, not 
many miles from thar. An’ I'll gamble 
that there ain't anybody fished in it since 
I was thar last.” He got up out of his 
chair and looked at Bill. “By jingo! I'm 
a-goin’ to,” he exclaimed. 

Then he insisted that we gather about 
him, and he whispered the tale: 

“Fifteen—no, it ain't more ’n ten years 
—come next July I done a fool thing,” he 
began. “I lugged a two-gallon can of 
small salmon for thirty miles and dumped 
‘em in a little pond in that country where 
you catched that big trout. It’s a little 
pond, maybe ten acres, but she's a de- 
ceivin’ one—waters deep, deeper ’n you'd 
guess a little pond could be. She’s plumb 
full of feed—shiners. Never was a good 
fish pond. Fact, nobody ever caught a 
trout in it. Some little ponds did get 
left out when ole nature put the trout 
round, yer know. I was back thar two, 
tree times, an’ them salmon was a- 
growin’ good. Sometimes when I can't 
sleep at nights, I lay awake wonderin’ 
how big they be now.” 


pointed out Bill, “somebody 


gy i 
ot them long ago.” 
The old-tinter shook his head. “Guess 
not; guess not,” he said. “It’s an outer 
the way pond. Off from the way a feller 
would naturally look for a pond, and 
there’s no‘ inlet or outlet to foller.” 
3ut somebody just must have blun- 
dered on to them,” persisted Bill. 
“Guess not,” said the old man. “How’d 
you like to be the first to try ’em out?” 
Bill opened his mouth and then shut 


After the fog lifted, we sat up in our blankets, and there, beneath us, 


Captain Kidd’s Pond 


it. He looked as though he might laugh 
or cry, and wound up with scratching his 
head. 

“You can see,” 
itching to go. 

‘They're thar,” 
pressively. 

“But,” said Jake, 
time.” 

“It ain't so long, young feller. Thar’s 
sunthin’ shy about that pond. If anybody 
up that way knows about it, they've 
never give it a thought as a place to 
fish.” 


said Jake, “that he’s 


said Durgin Bean im- 


“ten years is a long 


UT somebody going by would be 
sure to see them jumping in ten 
years’ time,” I suggested. 

“Does seem possible,” agreed the old- 
timer, “but I ’spose hundreds has passed 
by that pond without seein’ it at all.” 

Several customers came into the store, 
and I left to help the clerk. While I was 
so engaged the old-timer went out. And 
we never saw him again. 

It takes several kinds of folk to run a 
successful sporting goods store, or any 
other project, for that matter. When the 
old chap failed to drop in again and we 
never saw him trailing by, Jake formed a 
pronounced opinion that he had been 


stringing us. 

“It sounded like a Captain Kidd 
treasure-map story,” he declared. But 
Jake is very human; so he added, 
“Blamed if I don't hate to think that he 
was gassing us, though.” 

But you know Bill's kind. His own 
selling psychology was turning its guns 
on him. He began to play with a dandy 
little fly rod we had in stock. And he 
studied flies. In March we had a thaw in 
Boston, and a rush of business. Bill's 
special fly sold like hot cakes. 

Now if you like to fish but don’t want 
to suffer, keep out of a sporting goods 
store when you can’t get away. The 
bitten and the swollen come with their 
tongues hanging out. And the lies they 
tell, and the dreams they air out, and 


the plans they unfold are enough to drive 
one to fishing in his mother’s mop pail. 
Yes, sir; the dyed-in-the-hackle fisher- 
man hasn't any license to laugh at Sim- 
ple Simon—not by a long cast. 

Even Jake began to forget orders and 
to misplace stock. Just at the right 
moment, so far as I was concerned, Bill 
produced a map the old-timer had drawn 
for him while I had been waiting on the 
trade, and on the opposite side of the 
sheet was a brief note of introduction to 
a guide in Caratunk, Maine. 

3ill declared he had made up his mind. 
“I’m going,” he said. “What if we can't 
locate the lost pond? There are plenty 
we can find in that country.” 

“Oh, all right, go ahead,” said Jake. 

“T'll look after the more prosaic end of 
the partnership, and you and Mack can 
take a week or ten days to chase rain- 
bows. But just remember before you 
start that I’m telling you, you will not 
find Captain Kidd’s pond.” 


ETE, an acquaintance of ours, de- 

cided to accept Bill’s invitation to 
accompany us, although he made it per- 
fectly clear that he considered the old- 
timer’s tip and map a couple of hoaxes. 
In fact, he rubbed it in a little too much, 
considering he was to be a guest and not 
a court jester. 

April came, and early fishing lies. May 
came with more lies, and some truths. 
June came—and we went. Bill couldn't 
reconcile himself to the necessity of leav- 
ing dear old Jake behind. In fact, he 
offered to stay behind himself if Jake 
wanted to go. But Jake declared, with a 
grin, that the pleasure was to be all his. 

Caratunk is a pleasant little village, 
with a population that is small but select 
—hand-picked Yankees. The Kennebec 
River flows just to the west of it, and 
the road to Canada passes through the 
main street. The old-timer’s note was 
addressed to one Dave Pooler, who 
proved to be a mild, blue-eyed man, 
large of build (Continued on page 85) 
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Samson Welch, champion Cherokee blow-gunner, about to blow an arrow through his 9-foot 4-inch gun 


Blowing Up Your Game 


The Cherokee Indians of the Great Smoky Mountains are the original “‘blow-hards”’ 


VEN in this day of remarkable 

guns and long-range shells, many 

a moan rises from disgruntled hun- 

ters because they can’t reach far 
cnough on a moving live target. | used 
to be in this lamenting chorus, but I'm 
cured, as just a short time ago | stepped 
back five centuries to get acquainted with 
the blow-gun. It’s a far cry from “two- 
lung” power guns to high-power rifles. 
No, * ‘far” is not quite strong enough to 
describe the distance between the lung- 
power blow-gun of the Cherokee In- 
dians and our modern hunting weapons. 
-Now that I am ‘shooting both, I have 
resigned from the choir of gun com- 
plaints. 

And what is this American blow-gun? 
Speaking straight to the point, it’s a 
long, hollow tube of bamboo cane 
through which short arrows feathered 
with thistle down are blown with sufh- 
cient force to kill small game. Imme- 
diately a loud noise may be heard, above 
which the sportsman will shout, “Go 
on! You can't blow anything hard enough 
to kill small game.” 

But the blow-gun will kill game, and 
today in far-away countries it still is 
killing game for the naked savage who 
uses it. I do not know how old the blow- 
gun as a weapon is. Perhaps the Bureau 
of Ethnology in Washington can say. 
But this much is true. The Choctaw and 
Cherokee Indians in the United States 
have used blow-guns for many centuries. 
Moreover, the scientists tell us that these 
tribes learned of this weapon from In- 
dians far to the south. Sounds reason- 
able enough, as I have traveled many 
thousands of miles through the hinter- 
land of Brazil and I can take you to 
blow-gun Indians down there along the 
equator. 

But enough of this scientific angle. 
Lay aside your rifles and your goose 
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By BOB BECKER 


guns, and I'll put you next to the 
mechanics of the original brand of “blow- 
hard” smokeless powder and a two-lung 
power gun. 

I found the Cherokee Indian blow-gun 
a few months ago, when I made a peace- 
ful invasion of the Cherokee Indian 
reservation about fourteen miles from 
Bryson City, North Carolina. It seemed 
quite fitting that close to Bryson I 
should find this primitive old weapon 
which brings with it an atmosphere of 
outdoor life, woodcraft and savages, be- 
cause in Bryson I met Horace Kephart, 


Close-up of a thistle-edown arrow 








author of the book on woodcraft which 
every sportsman knows. 

Living on 65,000 acres of as beautiful 
a mountain country as I have ever seen, 
the Cherokees and their blow-guns were 
soon located. I spent many hours in their 
home country tramping up steep moun- 
tain sides to visit some of the old men 
who owned blow-guns, and I talked with 
them, through interpreters, about the 
old days when hunting with a blow-gun 
was a common way of getting meat for 
the pot. Then some of the expert gunners 
demonstrated their skill. 

The first complete demonstration of 
what a blow-gun could do in the hands 
of an expert was given by Samson 
Welch, a good-looking Cherokee living 
altogether too high, for me, up one of 
the many mountainsides on the reserva- 
tion. Welch trotted out his blow-gun, 
made two arrows for me, and then did 
some target shooting. 


IS gun was 9 feet 4 inches in 

length. It was a straight, hollow 
tube of bamboo cane, brown with age, 
slightly cracked, but still shooting 
straight as a line. I found the breech 
end slightly larger than the muzzle. The 
inside of the gun was well polished. In 
some way the Indians have been able to 
burn out the joints in the cane so that 
nary a blemish, bump or rough edge can 
be seen in the barrel. 

Every outdoorsman is familiar with 
the feathering which the Indians of 
North: America put on arrows for bow 
work. But the Cherokees, probably after 
considerable experimenting, turned to the 
light, fluffy, silk-like down of the thistle 
pod for their blow-gun arrows. In this 
phase of their blow-gun work they again 
show a relationship. to the Indians of 
Brazil, who “feather” their small blow- 
gun darts with finely drawn cotton 
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Welch used the regulation  thistle- 
down arrow. He took a straight, thin 
shaft of wood about 21 inches long and 
showed us how the thistle down, fragile 
material at best, was bound to the ar- 
row. It was a simple operation, because 
the Indian merely tied chunk after chunk 
to the arrow with stout cord until five 
or -six inches of thistle down had been 
wrapped. After sharpening the point of 
the arrow, my Cherokee friend was ready 
to hunt squirrels, rabbits, doves, par- 
tridges or other small game. 

How far does it shoot? What is the 
range of the blow-gun? Here are two 
questions which sportsmen pop at me 
when I bring out my blow-gun and be- 
gin to bang away at a target. Welch 
shot his gun at a small target 5 x 2% 
inches and hit it mid-center with no ef- 
fort at all at a distance of forty feet. 
Apparently those Cherokees have no 
trouble in killing at 20 yards, or 60 feet. 

I talked for some time with Samson 
Welch, one of the best blow-gunners on 
the reservation today, and he showed me, 
by pacing, the distances at which he was 
accustomed to kill his game. Without 
doubt one of those boys can hit and kill 
an object farther away than sixty feet, 
but nearly all their shooting is very like- 
ly between forty and sixty feet. When 
the Cherokees stage a contest and shoot 
at a target, they stand at a distance of 
forty feet, which apparently is a fair 
standard. 


HILE down there I tried for dis- 
tance and by excessive blowing 
shot, or rather blew, an arrow 118 feet. 
3ut, of course, at that distance there 
was no killing power in the missile. 
This ten-foot gun is unwieldy, difficult 
to carry in the woods and fragile because 
thin bamboo cane can be cracked easily. 
It's a fair-weather weapon, for the blow- 
gun cannot stand rain or snow, and is 
limited in range and killing power. There 
you are—a picture which stands on one 
side of the panorama depicting the evo- 
lution of our hunting weapons. On the 
other side the high-power rifle, easy to 
handle, with a short 18-inch or 26-inch 
barrel, and the 32-inch goose and duck 





The same stance as that of South Sea 
Island savages 


gun capable of killing at long ranges. 
Yes, sir; a visit to the Great Smokies 
near Bryson, where the blow-gun is 
rapidly passing as one feature of our 
Indian Americana certainly does bring 
home the fact that we have “come a long 
way.” 

As far as I have been able to learn, 
the Cherokee has never used poison on 
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Sigla Ned, an old Cherokee, with a ten-foot bamboo cane blow-gun 


his blow-gun arrows—a stunt which is 
common among tribes in South America 
and the South Seas. This has made 
hunting with a blow-gun a more difficult 
task, as our Indians have been obliged 
to kill their game with an arrow which 
must shock, penetrate and disable. The 
Brazilian blow-gunners using poison sim- 
ply have to puncture their quarry, and 
poison does the rest. 

And now, can the American sportsman 
find use for a modified blow-gun in his 
fun afield? Take a good hold, mates, as 
my answer is yes. I repeat yes; if 
you're interested enough, you can have 
some fun with a blow-gun. 

Here is my program for the blow-gun. 
I am now having a 5%4-footer made. The 
material will be mahogany, and the bar- 
rel will be hand-polished, so that friction 
will be reduced to almost nothing. Ma- 
hogany as a material is frankly an ex- 
periment, but I believe it will work. I 


also am having made three ‘types of ar- 
rows. Some will be barbed and some 
merely sharp-pointed. They’re going to 
be used in the following manner. 

In the Middle West the guides who 
steer the muskie fishermen to the big 
‘lunge invariably tote a revolver of vil- 
lainous size and dangerous possibilities. 
The practice is to wham the 20-, 30- or 
40-pound muskie with a revolver bullet 
as soon as the fish is brought within 
shooting distance. Sometimes a rifle is 
used. 

I have long considered all such hard- 
ware quite superfluous, if not to say 
strictly out of place. Moreover, I never 
did like to participate in target practice 
of any kind when I’m with two or three 
excited fishermen. Maybe I’m persnick- 
ety, but the fact remains; I don’t like it! 

Now if my guide insists on shooting 
the muskie, all right; but let’s get down 
to a less dan- (Continued on page 61) 
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Hy Rod Facts and Fancies 


An authority on the art of fly-fishing gives a few suggestions 


T is the usual custom of writers on 
angling topics, when holding forth 
on the subject of fly rods, to advise 
the purchase of a high-grade rod on 
the grounds that with proper care such 
a rod will “last a lifetime.” In a way this 
might be construed as losing sight of the 
fact that, in matters of detail, improvement 
in fly rods is still constantly going on, 
and sooner or later the angler is pretty 
sure to become discentented with his 
former favorite, no mattet in how good 
shape it has been kept 
For example, some fifteen years ago I 
acquired a trout fly rod of fine quality, 
turned out by one of our best-known 
makers—one of those rods for a lifetime, 
in other words. Then recently, at about 
double the former price, I collected an- 
other specimen of the identical rod; but 
it is far from being the same rod. In 
action, fittings and other details, it is much 
improved over the older model. 
However, as in radio, motor-cars and 
so on, the individual who waits for per- 
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By SAMUEL G. CAMP 


fection is slated to wait quite a while. 
The reader will, of course, understand 
that I am by no means taking exception 
to the rule of selecting the very best fly 
rod and other tackle which the purchaser 
can afford. It is particularly true in fly- 
fishing for trout that good tackle—the 
finest if possible—greatly enhances the 
sport. Furthermore, the employment of 
fine tackle certainly tends to produce the 
much desired results, if for no other 
reason than that the user of a first-class 
outfit, deriving no little enjoyment merely 
from its use in casting, 1s more apt to 
continue against odds than the poorly 
equipped fisherman who usually needs 
tangible encouragement, meaning trout, 
in order to keep him going. 

But a thoroughly satisfactory outfit for 
trout fly-fishing cannot be secured by 
merely spending money. Perhaps it would 
be going a bit too far to say that fly ~Cast- 
ing for trout is a sport of “infinite variety.” 
But certainly the range is wide—all the 
way from casting for the six-pounders of 
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the Nipigon, or the weighty steelheads of 
the Rogue, to brook-fishing for seven- 
inchers in possibly the Catskills or 
Berkshires. 

Likewise there must be taken into con- 
sideration the two methods of fly -casting, 
wet and dry, and the fact that for the best 
results the outfit should be selected with a 
view to which method is to be chiefly, or 
perhaps exclusively, used. Accordingiy, it 
should be obvious that something in ad- 
dition to a comfortable bank balance— 
namely, wise selection—is necessary to 
secure the proper fly-fishing equipment for 
the specific purpose which you have in 
mind. 

As above noted, the range of trout 
fishing is very wide. For brevity’s sake 
and in the interest of the greatest number 
of readers, it will no doubt be best to 
discuss chiefly the right tackle for the 
most common variety of the sport: that 
is, small-stream fishing. 

To the great majority of anglers, fish- 
ing for trout with the fly means whipping 
the small streams, little rivers ranging say 
from twenty to forty feet in width for the 
most part and, except perhaps for a short 
reach here and there, of wadable depth. 
On such a stream—really the typical trout 
stream—a creel of a dozen or so trout 
averaging ten inches constitutes a good 
day’s take, though there is always a chance 
of a pound fish. 

Every year numbers of really weighty 
trout are taken from just such streams, 
particularly if they hold browns or rain- 
bows in addition to the Eastern brook 
trout. It might be added that many good 
anglers are quite content with streams of 
this character and have no aspirations 
toward more pretentious waters. 

Now very likely the fly rod which is 
exactly suited to the general run of small- 
stream trout—or, let us say, fish up to 
a pound or so in weight—is not precisely 
the one with which you would choose to 
stack up against a three- or four-pound 
brown or rainbow in fast water. Besides, 
in places these small streams are apt to 
develop some fairly strong rapids. In my 
opinion, the logical answer is as follows: 
Under ordinary conditions, big trout— 
bass, too—are more or less accidents, and 
the small-stream fly-fisherman who be- 
comes a victim to what might be called 
the big-fish obsession is very much out 
of luck. In the plainest of language, he’s 
licked before he starts. 


O be sure, every year a number of 

large trout are recorded from the 
usual sort of small streams. The reference, 
by the way, is to “civilized” streams, not 
wilderness waters. But if you take the 
trouble to trace these matters down, you 
will find that in most cases the weight 
was merely estimated, and usually on the 
theory that a ten-inch trout weighs a 
pound. Likewise it might be pointed out 
that the use of trick scales is not wholly 
confined to the so-called marts of trade. 
Furthermore, careful research will not in- 
frequently reveal that a certain prize- 
winning brown or rainbow “taken ona 
fly,” according to the local paper, in reality 
fell for a night-walker about the size of 
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a young snake and was promptly horsed 
out with the help of providence and a 
stout rod. 

I think there is little percentage in this 
big-fish idea. The angler who becomes 
smitten with it to the extent of using, in 
ordinary small-stream trout fishing, tackle 
better suited to dry-fly fishing for salmon 
is in somewhat the same position as the 
individual who goes squirrel shooting in 
the wilds of New Jersey with a high- 
power rifle of generous bore on the chance 
of meeting up with a moose or maybe a 
stray specimen of Ovis poli. He'll get very 
little kick out of his squirrel shooting— 
not speaking ballistically. And that’s all 
he'll get. 


ELECT your tackle with a view to 
getting the best sport obtainable from 
the general run of trout usually taken in 
small-stream fly-fishing, meaning, of 
course, a light rod and corresponding ac- 
cessories. And if sometime you really do 
connect up with one of those veritable 
whales you read about—Well, just re- 
member that a 3%- to 4-ounce rod of 
good quality, well handled, will stand a 
tremendous lot of grief. Anyhow, win or 
lose, you'll have a whale of a story. 
But now we arrive at a different slant 
on the subject; namely, the dry-fly angle. 
In a recent reprint of a standard angling 
book—one of the best ever written—we 
find the author advising for dry-fly work 
“a rod of not less than 91%4 feet and with 
considerable back-bone.” In the same 
paragraph he specifies that the rod “need 
not weigh over 5% ounces and 7 had better 
be the maximum.” 

Any fly-caster who has ever tried 
swinging a 6- or 64-ounce rod for any 
considerable length of time will certainly 
agree that 7 had better be the maximum. 
I am sorry that the author of the book 
alluded to did not find it practicable to 
qualify the above statements in the new 
edition, because I feel sure that he does 
not now believe that a fly rod such as de- 
scribed is at all necessary for the general 
run of dry-fly fishing in this country. 

However, the above advice as to the 
sort of rod best adapted to dry-fly casting 
is quite in line with the views generally 
held by American anglers at the time when 
the dry fly was first used to any consider- 
able extent in this country. We used to 
read about the sort of rods in use on the 
famous dry-fly waters of England—the 
Itchen, Test and others—and somewhat 
naturally arrived at the conclusion that 
a fairly formidable weapon was necessary 
for the best results in dry-fly fishing. It 
should be noted, too, that at that time 
somewhat heavier rods were ordinarily 
used in our own wet-fly fishing than are 
now customarily seen on the streams. 

But since then has come the realization 
that the grand old Itchen and the equally 
glorious and ancient Test are quite some 
distance from here. American conditions 
are entirely different. It might be said that 
the English dry-fly angler, casting as a 
rule only to a rising fish and therefore 
only occasionally, can well afford to use 
a heavy rod if the conditions demand it 
or he so desires. 

The American dry-fly man, fishing all 
the water, casting almost continually, 
naturally requires a light and comfortable 
rod to fish with. Experience has proved 
that well-made rods of good material, 
fairly hard, or stiff, in action, weighing 
3% to 4% ounces, and 8 or 8% feet in 
length (not a few 714-foot rods are in 
use) answer practically every require- 


ment in average small-stream dry-fly 
fishing. 
Surely, when you consider the general 


character of our streams and the average 
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size of the trout taken, rods such as those 
just mentioned come somewhat closer to 
observing the eternal fitness of things 
than the ponderous affairs which we were 
told were “necessary for dry-fly fishing.” 
Why, dry-fly rods in the 9%- to 10-foot 
lengths are now rated as light salmon 
rods! And dry-fly rods—rods tending to 
stiffness, it is understood—in the 9-foot 
length, weighing 5% to 534 ounces, 
qualify as bass rods and for casting such 
lures as bass bugs, fly-spinners, fly-rod 
plugs and the like. 


OW, after the above more or less 

glittering generalities, let’s get down 
to brass tacks. What sort of a rod, all 
things considered, is apt to prove most 
satisfactory for the general run of small- 
stream fly-fishing for trout? Personally, 
my answer would be as follows: either 
an 8- or 8%-foot rod. If you are some- 
what new to the business of fly-fishing, 
it might be well to select the longer one. 
The weight should not be over 4% 
ounces, and very little under. 

But if you have had some experience, 
and know just what can and cannot 
be done with asplit-bamboo fly rod, choose 
the 8-foot rod. This should weigh 334 
to 41% ounces. For the general run of 
small streams where pound trout are not 
a rarity and you will sometimes connect 
with even heavier fish, 4 or 4% ounces is 
a good weight. It occurs to me that this 
thing of going into small fractions of an 
ounce may seem to some readers con- 
siderably like splitting hairs. Well, just 
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remember that you can buy an 8-foot rod 
which weighs, all told, two ounces—if you 
have the price. 

In the above paragraph the reference 
was to wet-fly rods. Dry-fly rods may be 
had in like weights in proportion to length, 
although as a general thing, length for 
length, they run a bit heavier than the 
wet-fly models. Also dry-fly rods are 
somewhat harder in action and should no 
doubt be selected if the angler is to use 
the dry fly for the most part. 

On the other hand, if you expect to 
fish mostly with the wet fly, resorting only 
occasionally to the floater, my advice 
would be to select one of the wet-fly 
models. However, some anglers believe 
a rod of the dry-fly type to be the best 
for all purposes. On small streams and 
for small trout—the kind you will usually 
catch, despite the big-fish stories—I cer- 
tainly prefer a rod which tends to flexi- 
bility rather than stiffness. 

But do not get the idea that I am advo- 
cating a “whippy” rod. The modern wet- 
fly rod, as the result of experience with 
rods of the more powerful dry-fly type, 
is a very different thing from the floppy 
affairs so common years ago. And this 
sort of rod—a good-grade wet-fly model 
—serves very well for occasional dry-fly 
work. 

One of the reasons why I do not favor 
a stiff rod for small-stream wet-fly fishing 
—though with such a weapon, and a line 
to suit, better casting can no doubt be 
done—has to do with the matter of strik- 
ing. Small trout (Continued on page 114) 
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Has a crime been committed in permitting does and fawns to be shot in Pennsylvania ? 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


A sportsman’s viewpoint on the Pennsylvania deer situation 


S most American sportsmen and 
lovers of wild life know, a perilous 
experiment was tried in the great, 

free and formerly enlightened 
state of Pennsylvania during the autumn 
of 1928. Briefly stated, it was this: the 
season was closed on antlered bucks, and 
a season of two weeks was declared open 
on antlerless deer. It is hardly necessary 
to explain to a woodsman that an antler- 
less deer in December means either a doe 
or a fawn. 

Having been a resident of Pennsylvania 
for twenty-four years and having since 
earliest boyhood studied the wild deer 
as I have no other child of nature, my 
surprise and indignation over this mon- 
strous law knew no bounds. I felt that it 
was a capital blunder; that no other 
state in the Union (not even my own 


men’s organizations and from individuals. 
How could any man who knows the 
woods and its wild life sanction the 
slaughter of pregnant mothers? More 
than that: these men knew that the com- 
mission’s ruling was based on a total 
misconception of the status of the white- 
tailed deer in Pennsylvania. Proof of this 
misconception is not at all difficult to 
produce. 

It was my dubious privilege to examine 
in manuscript the bulletin of the Game 
Commission on the wild deer, and I dis- 
covered in it some most egregious blun- 
ders. For example, it was stated that the 
white-tailed doe often has three fawns; 
and likewise that the deer is subject to 
no common disease. Hoof and mouth 
disease (anthrax), which is so fatal to 
ungulates, sweeps like wild-fire through 





Those opposing the Commission bemoan the killing of fawns and does 


native heath of South Carolina, which 
has a ludicrous deer season of four 
months and a half!) had ever made a 
regulation so fatal to all true interests of 
conservation and so offensive to the feel- 
ings of genuine sportsmen. 

In Pennsylvania, the members of the 
Game Commission are appointed by the 
Governor, and this commission is em- 
powered to regulaté the game laws. The 
arrangement has worked at times with 
great success; but of late much trouble 
has arisen, of which this pernicious doe 
law is a sample. Politics seem to have 
the power of ruining almost anything; 
and when it comes to politics and conser- 
vation, why, the two simply don’t mix 
at all. 

I shall briefly tell how this abomination 
came to pass in a civilized country, and 
I shall then tell just how this butchers’ 
work fulfilled the worst fears of every 
true lover of wild life. 

From the first day when the commis- 
sion’s ruling was announced, there was a 
perfect hurricane of protests from scores 
of hunting clubs in the state, from sports- 
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dry-bracken when it strikes herds of deer. 
I have known when all deer hunting was 
voluntarily stopped because of the pres- 
ence of this plague among the deer. 

The bulletin further stated that the 
deer of Pennsylvania were “dying of 
starvation”! It is as hard to starve a 
deer as a goat; and while the thing can 
be done in fenced areas, I doubt if it 
is ever possible in the vast wilds of the 
lonely Pennsylvania mountains. Deer do 
not die in Maine of starvation, or in 
Ontario, where certainly the winters are 
more severe than in Pennsylvania. 


HE deer found dead in this state died 

of disease. Deer sometimes perishfrom 
parasitic worms of somewhat the same na- 
ture as those which destroy so many ruffed 
grouse. A deer can and will eat almost 
anything. I have fed a tame deer tobacco, 
chewing-gum, newspaper and even veni- 
son—all of which he devoured with 
relish. No, deer don’t die of starvation 
when they are in their native wilds. I have 
often found dead deer in the woods, and 
in some cases they were very emaciated. 


But no man who really knows the deer 
would ever dream of attributing death to 
starvation. 

The ruling of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, reduced to simplest terms, 
would be something like this: we must 
shoot the does and fawns to keep them 
from starving to death. 

I am well aware that my opinion in 
this whole delicate and perhaps dangerous 
matter is opposed by men of high intel- 
ligence and unimpeachable character. For 
example, John M. Phillips, than whom 
Pennsylvania has never had a better 
friend to conservation or a more devoted 
public-spirited citizen, a former game 
commissioner and an expert on wild life 
—even he sanctions the present law. So 
famous a biologist as Vernon Bailey ad- 
vised the commission that it was proceed- 
ing in a wise manner. Other eminent 
authorities describe the law as “unfortu- 
nate but necessary.” 


OWEVER, in the case of every one 

of the experts, I believe that they 
were told and shown only what the com- 
mission, having put itself in difficulty, 
wished should be known. Bailey made 
his report after having visited only four 
or five counties out of sixty-seven, and 
after a visit of less than a week. The 
commission showed him dead deer, and 
told him that they had starved to death. 
To my utter amazement, he believed that 
they had so perished. Mr. Phillips, for 
whose great work in this state I have an 
intense admiration, was in this case prob- 
ably misled by a sympathy for the com- 
mission, with the troubles of which he 
is from experience conversant. 

All through the summer and the early 
autumn the controversy raged. Practically 
every sportsmen’s organization in Penn- 
sylvania and every deer-hunting camp 
opposed the new law. Appeals to the 
Governor were referred to the commis- 
sion. Former Goy. Gifford Pinchot bit- 
terly opposed the measure and came to 
Harrisburg from his home in Milford to 
plead with the commission; and Pinchot 
has been a woodsman and a naturalist 
all his life. 

There did not seem to be any way of 
reaching the commission. The truth is 
that those who hold office by political 
appointment do not like to be shown 
that they have committed a stupendous 
blunder. I made it a point to talk with 
every intelligent sportsman of my ac- 
quaintance, and I did not find a single 
one who approved the law. Meanwhile 
preachers, teachers, women, youngsters, 
townies and others whose knowledge of 
zoology would not enable them to dis- 
tinguish a horse from a cow got ready 
to slaughter the fawns and the does. 

There is a philosophy, so I’ve heard, 
called pragmatism, and it teaches that 
whatever works is good. Let us put this 
present deer law to the test of pragma- 
tism. That is, when the season opened, 
how did the law work? I think I am in 
a position to tell, for I live in the heart 
of one of the (Continued on page 97) 
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It was necessary to kill does in Pennsylvania to save the deer herd 


By ROSS L. LEFFLER 


President of the Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners 


ISE conservation means use 
without abuse. Over-conserva- 
tion is more dangerous than no 
conservation at all. Protection 
for game means more than the placing 
of laws upon statute books, and it means 
more than the enforcement of these laws. 

Pennsylvania is justly proud of her 
reputation as a game state. Her system 
of game management is considered among 
the best thus far evolved. It has been ex- 
tensively copied by other states and ter- 
ritories, both as to administration and 
statutes. The ability to supply game for 
over 600,000 hunters within an area of 
45,000 densely populated square miles is 
evidence of the efficacy of wise laws in- 
telligently enforced. 

The decision to kill does during the 
1928 deer season, after twenty-one years 
of almost absolute protection, precipitated 
the greatest controversy in the history of 
our sport, and aroused condemnation of 
the Game Commission so bitter that it 
has echoed in the press from ocean to 
ocean. Pennsylvania’s present predica- 
ment should be a warning to other states 
which are pursuing the same program of 
protecting does and fawns and shooting 
only adult bucks. Before their case be- 
comes acute,. these states should provide 
a plan of thinning out their deer herds 
and maintaining a proper balance of the 
sexes. 

The handling of a problem of this sort 
demands that sportsmen forget  senti- 
mental notions about a female deer, and 
approach the matter of saving their game 
in a matter-of-fact and businesslike way. 
Our game demands more than protection. 
It requires efficient, intelligent and scien- 
tific management, with unwise sentiment 
eliminated, if the sport of hunting is to 
continue. 

Sportsmen who have opposed our efforts 
to reduce the deer herd to a size com- 
mensurate with its natural food supply, 





Bier are so plentiful that they are olen 4 seen mingling swith the cattle 


to bring into proper balance the sexes, 
and to relieve property damage, must be 
brought to a realization of the fact that 
over-browsing checks almost all repro- 
duction. Once our winter range is over- 
browsed, the splendid deer hunting we 
now enjoy will be a thing of the past. 
Our native deer are the hardest of all 
the deer tribe to supply with substitutes 
for their natural browse. 

We can eventually produce more and 
better deer with a smaller herd which is 
productive because the sexes are properly 
balanced, than with the larger herd which 
is unproductive because of over-abundance 
of does, lack of food, or over-crowding 
of individual animals. 

In determining upon fhe proper course 
in handling this difficult problem, the 
Board of Game Commissioners sought the 
advice of nationally known conserva- 
tionists, including John M. Phillips, 


The deer food problem in Pennsylvania is serious 
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Bailey, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
John B. Burnham, Carlos Avery, Seth 
E. Gordon, Dr. Wm. T. Moore, former 
members of the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners, and other well-known authorities. 

Thirty years ago, deer in Pennsylvania 
were practically exterminated. It was evi- 
dent that some concerted effort would 
have to be put forth immediately to save 
them. The first step was the appointment 
of a Board of Game Commissioners in 
1896, Among their first moves were those 
toward prohibiting the use of hounds in 
hunting deer and the stopping of market 
hunting. Killing deer at salt licks was 
outlawed. In 1905, the first Game Refuge 
Law was passed, which gave the deer 
sanctuaries for all time and precluded 
the possibility of their being extermi- 
nated by the hunters. 

Then, in 1907, came the so-called 
“Buck Law.” This law was bitterly 
fought by hunters throughout the state, 
and its repeal was petitioned as late as 
1913. The principal reason for passing 
this law was fully explained in a state- 
ment made in 1907 by Dr. Joseph Kalb- 
fus, for many years Secretary of the 
Board, which reads: “The law prohibit- 
ing the killing of any but a male deer 
with horns was passed more to protect 
human life than to protect deer.” 


Vernon 


S long ago as 1917, conservationists 
realized that unlimited shooting of 
adult bucks only, particularly in terri- 
tories which, while extensive, are able to 
support only a limited number of deer 
during the winter, not only unbalances 
the sexes but also increases the number 
of does to the point where they become 
an economic menace. During the summer 
and fall there is, of course, an abundant 
supply of food for the deer. The deter- 
mining factor in the food supply is the 
amount available in times of stress. The 
time to study food conditions is in early 
spring, and not during the summer 
months or in the hunting season. 


The Game Com- (Continued on page 100) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 





The weight of the first-prize channel bass was 56 pounds. 
It came from Ocracoke, North Carolina 


ROM a temperamental standpoint, 

fish may be said to have some 

things in common with human be- 

ings. The reference is not to the 
expression “poor fish.” Some persons are 
peppy and active; others are phlegmatic. 
Some are inclined to sulk and others 
flare up at the slightest opportunity. So 
it is with fish. ° 

To the angling enthusiast, the antics 
of hooked fish of various species are 
always interesting. The wall-eyed pike, 
for example, is a rather matter-of-fact 
fellow. Nothing you can do will tend to 
excite him greatly. When he feels the 
sting of the barb, he merely settles to 
his task of boring and pulling steadily 
until exhausted. When he feels that fur- 
ther resistance is futile, the chances are 
he will yield to the net resignedly. 

But if the wall-eye is a confirmed fa- 
talist, how different is the disposition of 
the small-mouth black bass. When you 
sink the hook home, you stir up a hor- 
net’s nest. It’s an even bet that your 
small-mouth will vault clear of the water 
at once. He is the maddest fishy person 
you ever saw. To think that some one 
should presume to interfere with his 
rights! He'll just show ’em. You can 
almost hear Old Small-Mouth growl. 

The rainbow trout is a noted acrobat, 
leaping high and often, while his cousin 
the Eastern brook trout is more given 
to boring and strong rushes. 

Of the salt-water species, the bluefish 
has a disposition one might perhaps best 
describe as vicious. When feeding, he 
tears and rends every living thing with- 
in reach. Once hooked, your tackle must 
be stout to withstand the fury of his 
rushes, 

The striped bass is a strong, sturdy 
fighter, giving up only when thoroughly 
exhausted. He knows how to use the 
swells and undertows of his native surf 
to his advantage, and often succeeds in 
freeing himself. 

Much has been written of the channel 


It’s good to be going fishing 
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bass, his habits and the best methods of 
angling for him. Most writers describe 
this grand fish as valiant. Surely the term 
is appropriate. He is stout- -hearted, strong 
and vigorous. Because of the conditions 
under which he lives, the channel bass 
is resourceful. It is interesting to note 
the tactics of the big channel bass de- 
scribed by Mr. Edward W. Myers in 
the following tale. At the end of a strug- 
gle with such a large game fish the 
angler is apt to be almost as exhausted 
as the captive. 

The first-prize channel bass of the 
1928 Fre_p AND STREAM Fishing Contest 
was caught at Ocracoke, North Carolina, 
on August 10, 1927. It weighed 56 
pounds; the length was 52% inches, girth 
30% inches. The rod used was an Aber- 
crombie and Fitch, the reel a Vom Hofe 
and the line an Ashaway. The bait that 
tempted the big fellow was a menhaden. 


CHANNEL BASS AT OCRACOKE 
By Edward W. Myers 


"T HOPE you get a prize winner” were 
the last words I heard when I left 
Wrightsville Beach one Sunday after- 
noon in August on my way to Ocracoke, 
the locality where I have gone a good 
many years for the channel bass fishing. 


A young volcano suddenly erupted 


The North Carolina mainland, for more 
than half its length, is cut off from the 
ocean by a long chain of narrow islands 
divided by inlets through which the ocean 
water boils in and out with the ebb and 
flow of the tides. Between the islands and 
the mainland are the sounds, varying 
in. width from a mile to thirty miles or 
more. Of these Pamlico Sound is the 
largest, furnishing a favorite feeding 
ground for many species of fish, and in 
season for great flocks of wildfowl. The 
little community of Ocracoke, near the 
southern end of the island of that name, 
has been for years a favorite resort of 
sportsmen seeking either fish or feathers. 


The channel bass, often called red 
drum, seems to have a particular liking 
for these waters, appearing in great num- 
bers in April or May and remaining 
until about November. Between these 
months they furnish very fine sport to 
the surf fisherman and also to those 
angling from boats in the waters of the 
sound, where the largest fish have been 
caught. Channel bass running from 70 
to 75 pounds have been taken here in 
nets. None so large has yet been taken 
on rod and reel, though fish from this 
section have won a number of first prizes 
since FIELD AND STREAM’S annual fish- 
ing contest was instituted a number of 
years ago. 

I have been going to Ocracoke evet 
since I was quite a small boy, and that 
dates back to the time when the only way 
of getting there was by sailboat. In fact, 
one of my very earliest recollections is 
of crouching over a basin and wondering 
what had happened to my small stomach, 
which was behaving in a most peculiar 
and uncomfortable manner as the result 
of a gale in Pamlico Sound while we 
were on our way to our summer cottage, 

That was long before any man had 
fished those waters with rod and reel, 
nor at that time was “drumming” one 
of the sports in which I was allowed to 
indulge. But later the time came when 
I could horse out a fish in the native 
manner, with a fairly even chance that 
I would land the fish instead of the 
fish’s landing me. 

Then one summer two sportsmen 
appeared with shiny rods of split bam- 
boo and heavy reels. They used the 
same kind of bait for the fish that we 
used and also an amber-colored liquid 
in a bottle. They explained that, taken 
in proper quantity when baiting a hook, 
it would make the fish bite; or failing 
this, one shortly would not care whether 
they were biting or not. This was my 
introduction to rod and reel. When the 
financial situation became auspicious, I 


My big fish the next morning 
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too acquired a salt water outfit and 
began to realize I had been missing a 
lot of fun. 

Since that time, except for several 
years in the far West and during the 
war, when I was on duty with the A.E.F., 
each summer has brought on an acute 
attack of such a nature that the only 
known cure was the sight, sound and 
smell of salt water, “fatbacks,” mullets 
and—channel bass. In these years I have 
accumulated much sunburn and many 
pleasant memories, and taken many chan- 
nel bass upward of 40 pounds in ‘weight, 
but not, until this time, one thought 
worthy of being entered in the contest. 

At the time this trip was made, the 
most convenient way to reach Ocracoke 
was by the mail boat from either More- 
head City or Beaufort. It left at seven 
o'clock in the morning, stopping at many 
little villages to leave mail, passengers 
and freight, and arrived at Ocracoke 
about three or four o'clock in the after- 
noon—a long time for a journey of about 
sixty miles. Now a paved road has been 
completed between Beaufort and Atlan- 
tic. One may motor in comfort to this 
place, leave his car there, take the 
boat, and arrive at Ocracoke in three 
hours or less. 

This trip on the little boat was inter- 
esting, with its constantly changing hu- 


man cargo, semi-amphibious mostly: 
fishermen, farmers, coast guards, their 
wives, children, cousins, 


aunts and sweethearts. 
It was a changing 
crowd, but with ever the 
same talk of wind and 
wreck; of water and 
the things that live 
therein; of the humors 
and tragedies of those 
who live .thereby; of 


LUE GEESE ON 
BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS. Goose hunt- 
ing where most of our waterfowl winter. 


“DON’T POISON YOURSELF,” by Witttam 


ALPHONSO MurriLyi. Do you know which mush- 


by A. R. 


Tales of Record Fish 


the dock to be weighed and admired. 

If, as sometimes happens, the wind 
blows a gale and there is no fishing, or 
the fish will not bite, and the skin peels 
off your nose, tomorrow is another day. 
The wind will subside and blow some- 
where else, and you do not fish with 
your nose anyhow. It’s fun to be going 
fishing, and not all of fishing is the fish. 


FE arrived on schedule time this 
afternoon and landed at Bill Gas- 

kill’s pier. Soon I was in possession of 
all the news. I learned who was there, 
had been there or was coming; of the 
fish that had been caught last month, 
and of many speculations as to those 
which would be caught next month. But 
very little was said about those which 
were being caught then, because not 
many were being brought in. Everybody 
was confident, though, that the next few 
days immediately before and after the 
full moon would show plenty of fish, and 
everybody’s confidence was justified. 
Later, Bill, who is a confirmed optimist 
where fish and fowl are concerned, was 
compelled to confess that the fishing was 
about as good as he expected it to be. 
For the first two days after my arrival 
we had fairly good sport, but most of 
the fish were running small, which was 
unusual. The fish caught in the sound 
usually run over 25 pounds in weight. 
Then one afternoon David came to 


A BLUEBIRD DAY,” of 


Soon we baited up and cast over to- 
ward the shoal, but for a long time 
nothing happened. The pinfish and crabs 
were plentiful, and would eat off the bait 
about as fast as we could cast it to them. 
Then, just as the sun was setting, came 
a strike, and I had one on. After some 
minutes of very pleasurable excitement 
we brought a nice fish of about 30 pounds’ 
weight into the boat. 

I cast again and again, but for about 
an hour no more strikes. Then a cautious 
picking up of the bait, a rush, a flurry 
on the surface as a bass broke water a 
hundred yards away, and soon another 
nice fish was in the boat. David's hunch 
was proving a good one. 

Baiting up with the half of a fatback, 
I cast out on to the edge of the shoal 
again, and hardly had the bait settled to 
the bottom when it was taken with a 
rush. I struck, and the bass, deciding that 
he wanted to be elsewhere as soon as 
possible, started away with the tide like 
a greyhound after the tin rabbit. In spite 
of the drag, he had taken nearly two 
hundred yards of line before I could per- 
suade him to stop and play with us for 
a while. 


The sun was gone now, but the moon 
was bright; and when he broke the 


surface after the first rush, it looked as 
though a young volcano had suddenly 
erupted there. After the first rush, al- 
ways with the tide, which in the sound 

near Ocracoke runs 

very strongly, the habit 
the channel bass 
seems to be to turn 
himself broadside to the 
current and to exert 
himself only enough to 
keep in that position. 


HE fisherman, with 


marvels written home : sie : ; much sweat and 
by sons and brothers, rooms are good for food and which are deadly strong language and 
deep-water sailors on poisonous? prayers that neither his 
the seven seas; of boys tackle nor his back will 


and girls in school and 
college; the price of 
fish and diamond-back 
terrapins, of peas, pota- 
toes, lettuce and aspara- 
gus; of old folk and 


“TROUT OFTEN 


“OLD BLOOG,” by Norman H. Crowe tt. A hu- 
morous story of an old foxhound that won his race. 


PROCRASTINATE,” 


babies, of life and death Ray BERGMAN, is the practical article 
and the faith healer 
who, by the laying on of qmonth., 


hands, has cured many 
sicknesses for the love 
of his fellowman, taking 
neither money nor price for his help. 

The boat puffs and shakes its way 
up the sound, the gleaming white 
sand of the banks on one side, on the 
other the mainland with its farms and its 
forests of pine and moss-hung live-oaks. 
Here and there the quarters of some 
shooting club, closed now. Little motor- 
boats dart around on the placid water 
like bugs on a pond. Sometimes a big 
white yacht glides smoothly by our pant- 
ing craft. The tall tower of Cape Lookout 
lighthouse fades into the distance. We go 
in and out from Atlantic, then out into 
the broad waters of Pamlico Sound, and 
Ocracoke lies ahead. 

It’s good to be going fishing, with 
instructions left at the office that under 
no circumstances are you to be bothered 
with business and that you will be back 
when you get back. The weather and 
the moon and the tide are just right. 
You know that you will spend placid 
afternoons and moonlit evenings waiting 
for the thrill of the strike. You hope it 
may prove the elusive big one, longed 
for for years, hooked and lost in the 
past, landed this time and carried to 
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my room, where I was overhauling some 
tackle. David is a strapping young fellow, 
born and brought up on Ocracoke. Except 
for such times as school has required his 
presence elsewhere, his life has been spent 
in and on the near-by waters. He has 
probably studied the ways of fish and 
fowl with much more zest than he ever 
gave to books. David is a friend of mine, 
and also my boatman and guide. 

Said David, “Let’s go. I’ve got a hunch 
we are going to have good luck this eve- 
ning. By the time we get to the place 
I want to go it will be about slack water, 


and I don’t want anybody else to get 
that place.” 

It was sweltering hot that August 
afternoon. There was scarcely a cloud in 


the sky, and the water in Pamlico Sound 
was almost glassy smooth. We climbed 
into the motor-boat for the three-mile 
trip to the slough indicated by David's 
hunch. There, after careful soundings 
so that the boat would swing into proper 
position on flood tide, we dropped the 
anchor and waited for the turn, for in 
the sound practically no fish are caught 
on the ebb. 


break under the strain, 
proceeds to pump that 
dead weight for a hun- 
dred yards or so against 
a three-or-four-mile cur- 
rent. At this point, the 
fish decides that a little 
excitement is in order 
and, in spite of all the 
fisherman can do, im- 
mediately takes back 
about ninety-nine yards 
of that hard-won hundred. Then the fun 
starts again. 

That is the way we played the game, 
this fish and I, but always each succeeding 
rush was a little shorter than its pred- 
ecessor. At last he was sufficiently close 
for us to see his gleaming outline in the 
clear water. Then a last desperate run, 
a splash, a stroke of the gaff, a heave 
—and we had him. 

I knew I had a big fish—my tired 
arms told me that—but until I got out 
my scales, which weigh up to fifty 
pounds, and saw the pointer touch bot- 
tom, with a large part of the fish still 
on the floor of the boat, I did not quite 
realize that I had a possible prize-winner. 
Then we celebrated, and any one within 
three miles might have heard us. That 
tired feeling was all gone, and I cast 
out again to see if the grandfather, or 
at least the father of this one, was any- 
where in the vicinity. He may have been, 
but I didn’t catch him. 

Soon we were ashore, and the fish was 
rigged on the pier, where several hours 
after being caught he was found to weigh 
over 56 pounds. (Continued on page 61) 
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CONCENTRATION KILLS 
WATERFOWL 


ONTROL and prevention of dis- 

ease and mortality of waterfowl 

from maladies resulting from con- 

gestion constitute now one of the 
pressing problems of waterfowl conserva- 
tion. Mr. W. W. Cory, Deputy Minister 
of the Interior, Dominion of Canada, in 
an address before the recent National 
Game Conference of the American Game 
Protective Association, emphasized this 
problem as one of the fundamentals of 
game conservation today. Mr. Cory de- 
clared that we need in America a public 
health policy for wild life, and that 
energetic and adequately financed re- 
search into the causes and methods of 
prevention and control of disease must 
be employed. 

Federal activities in game conservation 
in Canada are under the department over 
which Mr. Cory presides. He has given 
this question most thorough and careful 
study and, being a practical man, has put 
his finger on a few of the fundamentals 
of the game conservation problem. Among 
the most important he includes the con- 
trol and prevention of disease. 

“To abolish pest spots in North Ameri- 
ca,” said Mr. Cory, “is one of the essen- 
tials for bird conservation, and another 
great essential is that the habitat of birds 
shall be carefully preserved. For instance, 
we cannot expect to have ducks if we 
abolish marshes. Agriculture has taken 
over great areas where the birds once 
held undisputed sway. Spring burning of 
marsh lands destroys cover and nesting 
birds. Marshes where birds could rest 
and secure food have become factory 
sites. Grazing animals also ruin good 
breeding grounds for waterfowl.” 

Mr. Cory also stressed education as an- 
other factor of great importance. He says, 
“The public knows far too little about 
wild life, and the efforts of our game 
commissions, whether in teaching wild- 
life topics in schools or in providing good 
text books, are being repaid a hundred- 
fold.” 

Mr. Cory courteously called attention 
to the failure of the United States Gov- 
ernment to meet its obligations in the 
matter of providing waterfowl feeding 
and resting areas. He complimented the 
United States on its action with reference 
to the Bear River Marshes of Utah, 
where millions of birds have died from 
disease. This area is to be improved and 
converted from a pest spot to a healthy 
wild life resort. 

Mr. Cory is a product of the western 
prairies and grew up as a boy in primi- 
tive surroundings; so he has had an op- 
portunity to observe and know from 
personal knowledge the unfavorable 
changes which have taken place. 


PHEASANT DESTROYS 
BEETLES 


NOTHER use has been found for the 
Chinese ringneck pheasant. The 
Board of Game Commissioners of Penn- 
sylvania has announced that proof has 
been found that the ringneck pheasant 
feeds on Japanese beetles, one of the most 
serious insect pests found in Eastern 
United States. The stomachs of numerous 
birds have been examined and found to 
contain hundreds of these destructive 
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insects, which are menacing our forests. 

It has also been shown that the starling, 
an otherwise unpopular, introduced bird, 
feeds on the Japanese beetles. The skunk 
has also been observed eating the same 
insects. 

The Japanese beetle, brought to Amer- 
ica in some imported Japanese plant, has 
become established in certain parts of the 
East and has grown to be a most danger- 
ous pest to agriculturists and horticultur- 
ists. Its devastations include orchards, 
vineyards, gardens, shade trees and all 
manner of useful plants. 


RIPARIAN RIGHTS 


HE question of the rights of hunters 

and anglers to pass along the banks 
of navigable streams for the purpose of 
hunting and fishing is agitating the sports- 
men of Oregon. The statutes of that state 
guarantee the right of the public to use 
any part of the shores of navigable streams 
below high-water mark and specifically 
state that any person owning an angler’s 
or hunter’s license may go upon the banks 
of such streams for the purpose of hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

Previous to the enactment of this 
statute, court decisions were adverse to 
the rights of the public on the banks of 
streams. 

A navigable stream in Oregon is any 
stream that is capable of floating boats, 
raits or logs for any useful purpose of 
agriculture or trade. 


“FISH-HOOK LEGISLATION” 
RIDICULED 


N returning numerous petty fish and 

game bills passed at recent sessions of 
the legislature of New York, former 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith expressed his con- 
tempt for such bills by terming them 
“fish-hook legislation” and too trivial to 
take up the time of the entire legislature 
and the executive department and too un- 
important to encumber the statute books 
of the state. 

Former Governor Smith has always 
been a consistent advocate of administra- 
tive efficiency. One reform needed in New 
York, which by the way was not ac- 
complished during his administration, is 
the clothing of the Conservation Depart- 
ment with regulatory powers so that it 
will have authority to put into effect such 
minor changes as may be necessary from 
time to time without going to the legisla- 
ture and asking it to pass laws for each 
and every minor alteration needed. 

In discussing “Reform in Game Admin- 
istration” at the recent National Game 
Conference in New York City, Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Greeley, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Forests and 
Wild Life of the Camp Fire Club of 
America, insisted that the clothing of 
game administrative departments with ad- 
ditional discretionary power is one of the 
chief reforms needed generally by all the 
states. In his discussion, Mr. Greeley 
covered the legal aspects of the question 
very effectively by citing decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court and various 
state courts upholding the constitutionality 





of such legislation. One of the chief ar- 
guments used against the clothing of game 
administrative authorities with any dis- 
cretion has been that it was a delegation 
of legislative power and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. The courts, as pointed out by 
Mr. Greeley, have repeatedly held that 
this is not the case; that there is not such 
delegation of legislative authority in the 
granting of discretion to make regulations 
for the purpose of carrying out the pur- 
pose and intent of the law. 

Mr. Greeley cited numerous instances 
where such regulatory powers are granted 
as a matter of course and cited instances 
in New York where various subordinate 
bureaus of the Conservation Department 
have more discretionary power than the 
ag gg itself. 

Mr. Greeley’s address, which will ap- 
pear in pamphlet form, should be cir- 
culated widely in all states where legisla- 
tion will be sought during the present 
session to secure extension of discretion- 
ary authority to the game departments. 


NATIONAL WILD LIFE POLICY 
NEEDED 


HE Fifteenth National Game Con- 

ference recently held in New York 
City adopted a strong resolution recom- 
mending the appointment of a committee 
by the Chairman of the Conference to 
draft a national policy for wild-life con- 
servation and restoration in America, the 
committee to make its report at the next 
Conference in December, 1929. Un- 
doubtedly such a committee will be ap- 
pointed, and its work should result in 
much greater co-ordination of the efforts 
of wild life conservation bodies in this 
country. 

In an address at the recent Game Con- 
ference, John B. Burnham, former presi- 
dent of the American Game Protective 
Association, emphasized in a very strik- 
ing manner the necessity for such a policy 
and pointed out some of the chief elements 
that it should embody. Mr. Burnham 
traced the history of the game preserva- 
tion movement in America and pointed 
out the difference between the American 
and the European systems, insisting that 
the American system, in which every citi- 
zen has an equal interest, is preferable to 
that of Europe and should be maintained 
so long as it is possible. 

Mr. Burnham declared that in our 
game-conservation work more efficient 
business methods are needed. “America 
is,” he said, “preeminent in the business 
world, but has a long way to go yet be- 
fore her conservation methods are on a 
par with her business skill.” 

Decrying pessimism, Mr. Burnham de- 
clared, “We have saved our game in a 
number of former crises, and we can save 
it again. Our national conservation policy 
should not, therefore, interest itself in 
chasing rainbows or illusory panaceas, but 
in up-to-date administrative efficiency. 

“Instead of gloomy forebodings and 
pessimistic predictions, we should adopt 
progressive policies and take courage. 

“We are suffering,” he said, “from the 
‘Save the Remnants’ propaganda, when 
the slogans should be: ‘Boost Game Re- 
sources’; ‘Preserve Brood Stock by Sanc- 
tuaries’ ; ' ‘Propagate and Plant.’ 

“Game conservation is an established 
business. Who ever heard of ‘Saving the 
Remnants’ as a business doctrine? Any 
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business would go to smash based on such 
an ideal. No one could get any comfort 
irom it except the miser. And it is founded 
on the false premise that game, like min- 
erals, once exhausted can never be re- 
placed.” 

Mr. Burnham advocated the adoption 
of some system to test the qualifications 
of gunners to carry arms in the field as 
a means for preventing wasting of game 
and conserving human life. He also ad- 
yocated increasing hunters’ license fees so 
that funds at the disposal of game-con- 
servation departments for propagation and 
law enforcement may be somewhat more 
commensurate with the needs. 


BONDS WIN AND LOSE 


HE people of California, by an over- 

whelming majority, adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment at the last election 
providing for the issuance of $6,000,000 in 
bonds for the purchase of lands for use 
by the state as public parks and recrea- 
tion grounds. 

Similar proposals in other states were 
unsuccessful. A $25,000,000 proposal for 
the purchase of state forest lands in 
Pennsylvania failed, as well as a $20,- 
000,000 refuge and public shooting ground 
measure in Illinois. Four measures, all 
initiated by petition in Oregon and in- 
tended to prevent interference with fish- 
eries in important rivers, failed of passage 
at the general election. Apparently the 
bills were considered too drastic. 


INTRODUCING WILD TURKEYS 


AME authorities of the state of 

Washington are on the alert for new 
species which may be added to their hunt- 
ing fields. Recently a consignment of wild 
turkeys was received in Thurston County 
by State Game and Fish Supervisor S. F. 
Rathbun. These birds are being cared for 
on the game farm and may be retained for 
breeding purposes, the progeny to be liber- 
ated in the hunting fields. 

Wild turkeys have been reared recently 
on several of the state game farms of 
Washington and released in various parts 
of the state. 

A total of 12,645 ringneck pheasants 
were distributed from the Steilacoom 
Game Farm in Washington last season, 
a record production. 


WORK ON THE NEW ANTE- 
LOPE SANCTUARY 


INCE the acquisition, some time ago, 

by the Audubon Association of a tract 
of land in Nevada to be used as a 
sanctuary for antelope, it has seemed 
desirable to make an intimate study of 
the habits of these animals, particularly 
with respect to their numbers, enemies 
and migratory movements. It has long 
been known that there is quite a diver- 
gence between their summer and winter 
ranges, but apparently no definite infor- 
mation exists on the subject with respect 
to the antelope of this particular region. 

In order to obtain exact data, the as- 
sociation, through the generosity of two 
of its members, Dr. John C. Phillips and 
Childs Frick, has been enabled to employ 
a field man, who has begun a year’s inten- 
sive study of the antelope inhabiting north- 
eastern Nevada. He is equipped with both 
a horse and a motor-car and in this way 
will be able to follow the antelope in all 
their movements. Careful counts are being 


made, and more than 1,000 antelope have 
been thus far reported. It is hoped to ac- 
quire a fund of information which will 
be of very great value in determining the 
character of adminstration the sanctuary 
should receive. Mr. Emerson, the agent, 
has also been made a game warden by the 
state conservation authorities. 

The area inhabited by the antelope is 
also the heart of the sage-hen country, and 
observations are also being made concern- 
ing the status of this interesting and 
picturesque grouse. Emerson states that he 
has found abundant evidence to show that 
ravens are very destructive to these birds. 

The Last Chance Ranch and its en- 
virons are controlled by the Audubon As- 
sociation with an option to purchase. 


ENORMOUS FISH HATCHERY 
OUTPUT 


HE Federal Government and many 

states are rapidly enlarging their 
facilities for fish propagation, and the 
progress for the past year indicates an 
enormous output. 

During 1928, Wisconsin fish hatcheries 
propagated and planted 289 million food 
and game fishes, including lake and stream 
trout, pike-perch, pickerel, bass, muska- 
longe, whitefish and perch. 

Michigan hatcheries produced 140 mil- 
lion fish during the same year, the output 
being made up of practically the same 
species as propagated in Wisconsin. 

Each one of these states is improving 
its facilities for rearing fish to a larger 
size before planting. 

The output of the California fish 
hatcheries for 1928 ‘er approximately 
52 million trout and 27 million salmon. 
California operates 25 iencieeaies and 12 
egg-taking stations, its work being con- 
fined almost wholly to trout and salmon. 


FINDING FACTS BY BANDING 


WEALTH of exact information is 

being accumulated by the bird-band- 
ing operations being carried on under 
the control of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey. Chief Redington of 
the Survey, in his address at the recent 
National Game Conference, spoke particu- 
larly of the value of the returns on banded 
ducks and geese. Of 31,500 birds banded, 
5,700 returns have been received. These 
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indicate distribution and migration, im- 
portant feeding grounds and areas of con- 
centration. They also definitely indicate 
a great difference in the breeding areas 
and migratory habits of various species of 
wildfowl. 

It has been very clearly demonstrated 
that the great mass of the waterfowl of 
the East are separate and distinct from the 
birds of the western coast, although there 
are many instances of migrations across 
the continent. There have been brought to 
light also numerous instances of erratic 
migrations. For instance, a report comes 
from the State Game Warden of Oregon 
that a mallard duck banded by George 
Bills on Sauvies Island on September 25th 
was killed in early November by Charles 
Downing, Mission City, British Colum- 
bia. This is probably the first instance of 
a proven reversal of the usual southern 
flight of ducks in the fall. 

Some extraordinarily long flights .are 
brought to light by banded returns. One 
of two mallards banded at Browning, 
Illinois, in November, 1922, was killed 
near Sacramento, California, in December, 
1923, and the other in Glascock County, 


Georgia, in December, 1924. A green- 
winged teal banded at Avery Island, 
Louisiana, in December, 1922, was killed 


in December, 1923, at Lethbridge, Alberta, 
while others of the same species banded 
at the same place were recovered in the 
Sacramento Valley, California. So ducks 
do occasionally pass back and forth over 
the Rocky Mountain elevations. 


FUNDS FOR GAME REFUGES 


CONFERENCE of the sportsmen 

of Michigan, called by the State De- 
partment of Conservation, was held in 
December. One of the important recom- 
mendations made at this conference was 
that one-half of the revenues derived from 
the sale of hunting licenses shall be seg- 
regated for the purpose of game refuges 
and public shooting grounds and for 
adequate supervision and control of such 
areas. 

The state revenue from the sale of resi- 
dent and non-resident hunting licenses in 
Michigan for the past year was over 
$552,000. The adoption of the recommen- 
dation would provide over $300,000 an- 
nually for refuges and shooting grounds. 
The proposal requires legislative action. 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


American Game Protective Association, 
New York City, 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- | 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND | 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 


foo | 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; 





MM, ¥. 


Combination Price 


$3.00 


$1.00 for foreign postage. 
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The new Super &é&0 
Lightweight, folded 


oer Size 


: Zia 


AY a ruler on this photo — 
multiply by three 


—then you really grasp the extra- 
ordinary compactness of this “lit- 
tle giant” of outboard motors. 


Folded, it measures just 22 inches 
by 11 inches by 11 inches. There is 
scarcely a place too small to stow 
it in — luggage trunk or running 
board, under a seat or in a locker. 


It weighs just 38 pounds. Balances 
and carries like a traveling bag. It 
develops liberal 3 horsepower. Pow- 
er a-plenty for family boats, fishing 
boats, canoes and tenders. 


It is sturdy, dependable, practical 
in every part. Elto battery ignition 
guarantees its easy starting and all- 
weather reliability. It is simple to 
operate and amazingly quiet. 


The full story should be read by 
every sportsman, fisherman, yachts- 
man who wants sound, dependable 
power without intrusion of weight, 
bulk or needless complications. 





Send for literature. 
It Folds?! 


In operation, the sturdy hinge 
locks the housing so solidly that 
no shock can wrench or strain 
it. But a few turns on a single 
nut releases the propeller hous- 
ing — lets it snap back under 
the muffler—as quick and simple 
as shutting a pocket knife. 


Price 
$150.00 
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For 1929-The revolutionary 
Lightweight-—2 mighty Quads 
-2 new Speedsters 










The Hi-Speed Quad Successor to last 
year’s champion Quad, world’s fastest outboard in competi- 
tion, time trials and endurance runs. The new Quad is a new 
motor throughout, larger, far more powerful, many miles 
faster. Literally, the “last word” in present day outboard 


engineering. Luxuriously free from vibration, quiet, easy to roe 
start and operate. New features include larger piston dis- out, 


placement, higher compression, silenced exhaust, enclosed, 
stream-lined power head, simplified one-hand controls. 


The Service Quad ldentical with the new 


Hi-Speed Quad but constructed for rugged service on heavier 
boats. Equipped with 2-to-1 reduction gear at propeller which 
further increases its effective power. The ideal motor for 
largest outboard runabouts. Its tremendous power gives , ..,;,4ers, Bore 234", stroke 
20-mile speed on roomy, seaworthy outboard cabin cruisers, 23/32 Piston Displacement, 49.74 

Hi-Speed Quad, 800 to 5,500 


The New Speedsters in , revolutions per minute. 


Super Elto Quad 


Service Quad, 600 to 4,500 revo- 
lutions per minute. 


A new Service Speedster, built for 
those who want high speed with 
stamina for hard service. Rudder 
steering, for the first time available 
on a fast motor, is optional at small 
added cost. The new Hi-Speed 
Speedster, designed for the very 
fastest B Class Competition, in- 
cludes many of the advanced 
engineering fea- 
tures of the Hi- ~~~. 
Speed Quad. ae 


Service Speedster 


2 cylinders, Bore 214”, stroke 2” 
Piston Displacement 19.6 cu. in, 
Price $165.00 


With Rudder $175.00 


Hi-Speed Speedster 


2 cylinders, Bore 214”, stroke 2” 
Piston Displacement, 19.6 cu. in, 
Price $190.00 


Mail Coupon 


for Literature 





ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., Ole Evinrude, Pres., 
Mason St., Dept. D, Milwaukee. 


I want literature on the Lightweight 1 


Send literature on your larger motors [J 
(Check either or both.) 


Name 
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MY NEW BOAT 


By Henry Clay Foster 


ONCE knew a chap whose favorite 

way of opening a conversation on 

boats was: “My boat must have—” 

and then he would launch into a long 
discussion on any of a hundred different 
points and characteristics of boats. If you 
let him he would show you how he was 
going to have a boat which would be the 
acme of all desirable qualities in boating, 
surpass the highly specialized models in 
their specialties, an all-around wonder, in 
other words. 

And he'd have some kind of debaters’ 
logic to prove each point, however im- 
practical it really was from the point of 
view of actual achievement. He was cham- 
pion bore of the porch chair fleet at a 
famous yacht club. 

The recent members, if they were new 
at the sport, would listen in awed silence 
to his familiar use of technical terms by 
the dozens, and think him a naval archi- 
tect or something profound in the boating 
world. He wasn’t. He was just an ordi- 
nary crank. 

Now, without throwing any mud at 
human nature in general, there is a poten- 
tial crank like him in every one of us. 
The trouble with that 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











There is just such a crank at almost 
every landing place . any size in the 
whole boating world. Any of us would be 
he if we didn't have too much gumption. 
He wants everything in one boat. He 
once stood in the boiling hot sun while I 
put on the last coat of yacht white on the 
hull of the Slim Princess, for the pleas- 
ure of telling me all about his boat—the 
one he was going to build—someday. 

“What you want, Brother, is a Pullman 
car on a Ford chassis,” I told him as he 
passed the half-hour mark without draw- 
ing a long breath. And he got angry! 
For another hour he showed me why I 
had him wrong. But I didn’t. And ever 
since then I’ve been watching myself to 
make sure I didn’t require too much for 
my Ford chassis, so to speak. 

When you want a boat for one kind of 
use mainly, vou get a boat which simply 
isn’t suited admirably for every other use. 
\ good, stoutly built fishing boat with a 


fish well in it, and otherwise equipped for 
rough usage, simply isn’t a sleek mahog- 
any runabout for social purposes. This 
may sound pretty obvious. I hope it does. 
3ut we are all likely to expect too much 
of any one type. 

There are certain qualities, like sea- 
worthiness in choppy water, speed in 
rough water, speed in smooth water, 
comfort at anchor in rough water, man- 
euverability under various conditions, etc., 
which are paramount in certain types or 
models, but when these are sought by the 
designer in unusual degree he sacrifices 
other things for it. 

We must recognize that specialized 
models have their drawbacks as weil as 
their strong points. A 100-mile per hour 
foreign car is simply not a good truck. 
A boat which is very fast has its limita- 
tions in other ways, as a rule, although 
in far less degree than in former years, 
thanks to the rapid advances in naval ex- 
perimental work through the outboard. 

You will never see the time, probably, 
when a step hydroplane can go in speed 
where a sea skiff can go, for instance. 
That means in rough water. The hydro- 
plane is a whizz for speed in smooth 
water and is manageable in moderately 
rough seas. In smooth water it will pass 
a sea skiff as though the latter were 

standing still, both given 


fellow is that he had Here is a classy sport fishing cruiser. The boat is equally suitable for the same power. But get 


done too much thinking 
and not enough acting 
upon his first cogita- 
tions. The longer he 
thought about that boat 
he was going to get the 
more he thought of what 
he wanted in it, and the 
more he thought the 
more he sought mentally 
for it—only mentally. 
And he never did get a 
boat. He could never in 
the world have found 
what he wanted in stock 
boats, or the designs put 
out by men who have 
devoted their lives to 
the study of naval archi- 
tecture. And he never 
built his own conception. 

He was a dreamer of 
the kind that the world 
does not have much re- 
spect for, because he 
didn’t bring anything 
constructive out of it. 
His dreams were, in last 
analysis, a motive which 
drove him to strut his 
stuff before beginners. 
Nothing ever happened. 
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pleasure trips or angling 





the white caps to roll- 
ing and see what hap- 
pens. The sea skiff is a 
stormy petrel. Each boat 
has its place, its purpose, 
its uses, its strong and 
weak points, if you 
want to call them that. 


F you want a boat 

which folds up, do 
not expect it to be as 
stout or capable of ab- 
sorbing as much abuse 
as a common old white 
pine row-boat about a 
commercial anchorage. 
It won't stand it. And 
that’s no fault of the 
maker, either. If you 
really want a boat which 
folds up and is easily 
transportable, you want 
it bad enough to take 
care of it, use it within 
its limitations, and keep 
it in good shape for the 
next trip. If you don’t, 
give up the idea. 

The very thing that 
makes that boat valuable 
to you, makes it less 
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New record time for 
Evinrude Speeditwin, 
world’s fastest twin. 
Blue Streak II ex- 
ceeds previous Evin- 
tude official record 
with 38.59 miles 
per hour. Read 





A FITTING climax to the 1928 racing season 
— in December, Evinrude set 4 new official 
speed records and continued as “‘world’s 

fastest twin” with a new speed record of 
38.59 miles per hour! 


At Lake Elsinore, Cal., Dec. 8-9, Evin- 
rudes thrilled huge crowds with new rec- 
ords for these Events: 
Class C 5 Mile Amateur, 36.81 M. P. H. 
Class C 5 Mile Free-for-All, 37.66 M. P. H. 
Class C 10 Mile Free-for-All, 37.78 M. P. H. 
Class D 5 Mile Free-for-All, 37.92 M. P. H. 
One week later at San Diego, two of 
these records were again bettered by 





details below. 


Evinrudes — Class C 10 Mile Free-for-All, 
38.59 M. P. H., Class C 5 Mile Free-for-All, 
38.58 M. P. H. 


Holder of 13 of 18 Class C records, 
winner of nine great s marathons 
ranging from 265 miles to 36 miles, Evin- 
rude for 1929 offers more speed, 3 to 45 
miles per hour . . more power, 20-14-6- 
2'/-2 horse power models . . more rug- 
ee with continued light weight . . 
riction-free ball and roller bearings ce 
torpedo streamline . . water-proof igni- 
tion . . easy starting that IS easy, with 
a 110% hotter spark. 


Send for New 32-page Evinrude Year Book 


EVINRUDE MOTOR Co. 


126-27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Division of Briggs & Stratton Corporation—W orld’s Largest Builders of Portable Gasoline Engines. 


VIN RUD», 
40 45 M.PH 








Blue Streak — Winner 5 Mile Class C Free-for-All, 
37.66 M. P. H., 5 Mile Class D Free-for-All, 37.92 
M. P. H. Lake Elsinore. Driver, H. G. Ferguson. 
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Evinrude Factory Branches—Sales & Service 


512 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn, 


First Street near Front, Norfolk, Va. 
115 E. 23rd St., New York City, N. Y- 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
124 Second St., Portland, Ore, 
79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


6304 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


64 King Street West, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 








the World TALOG 
Sie arate 
New Models for 1929 


FAMILY SPEEDABOUT, ELITESPEEDSTER, 
HI-SPEED FISH BOAT, SPORT SPEEDER, 
AND SEA SKIPPER. 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS 
$48 anD UP 


















The illustration above shows one of our new models 
for general purpose use. It isa strong, staunch and 
durable boat—practically untipable—perfectly safe 
and seaworthy, but the speed attained is comathing 
unusual and even remarkable, when compared wit 

the speed of other boats of the same size and weight. 


FASTEST and SAFEST of all RACING MODELS 
Thompson's famous Hi-Speed Step Planes. Plane 
quickly, ridelevel and smooth, and take sharp turns 
with safety. Will not “trip” when riding the wake 
of other boats. 


> preeeurttrt 









A complete line of strong, staunch and durable out- 
board motor boats for every purpose. Untipable, 
seaworthy and very fast. 


ROWBOATS *°44 ano UP 








rrr iit 


ne 


The most complete line ever offered, at teal money- 
saving prices. 


FISH BOATS 538 ANDUP 









For oars or Outboard Motors. Sturdy, stable, won't 
roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for the 
shallows. Easy to row. 









Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


MOTOR BOATS 





With or : ae 
Without Fors rr oS oe 

: = 
Strictly up-to-date models. Fast, hand raftwith 





either 4 or 6cylinder enginesat money-saving prices. 
FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Modelsillustrated and fullyde- 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
boat you are interested in, eo 
SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat M6. Co. 


201 Ann St, 101 Elm St., 
PESHTIGO Wri CORTLAND 
WISCONSIN (Either Place) NEW YORK 
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CANOES *°48 anp UP § 
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than something else which does not pos- 
sess the quality you desire. Lightness of 
structure, easily adjusted joints, demount- 
able frame, all these things bring their 
limitations of strength, however well they 
are designed and manufactured. It simply 
isn't a heavy carpenter-made row-boat, 
and you can’t expect the same things of it. 

If it is seaworthiness that you want, 
stop and think: Seaworthiness where? 
If it is speed, what kind of speed? and 
where. If it is comfort, remember that is 
also a comparative term. How much com- 
fort? You can’t have the comforts of a 
30-foot cruiser in a 10-foot rowboat. And, 
obvious as this sounds, I have seen ama- 
teur boatmen trying something almost 
that silly. The wish is father of the 
thought. 

“Now my idea is this—” that’s the way 
the boat theorist usually starts off. I 
started off that way once, only I was 
talking to a famous naval architect. That 
was my mistake, but I learned something. 
He was in a jovial but frank mood. 

“Go ahead, old fish,” he exclaimed. 
“Your idea probably isn’t worth the 





breath, but—go ahead, if it makes you 
feel any better.” Was I stung? I was 
But I couldn't get sore. He was right, 
And he explained when he saw the hang- 
dog look on my face. “You see, it’s like 
this,” his voice was as kind as if I were 
a three-year-old child. “Everything has 
been tried out so many, many times, by 
men who make it their business, that 
there simply is not one chance in ten 
million that you've got anything that 
hasn't been given every test before it was 
discarded. 

“So, why dig in the ash-heap? The 
automobile public doesn’t try to build 
new types of automobiles. People take 
what the manufacturers offer them, and 
every car is a good car today for the 
money that is asked for it. The boat 
manufacturers know pretty well what 
they are doing. The more boats that are 
sold, the better and cheaper they can be 
built. And amateur tinkering only retards 
things as a rule.” The naval architect was 
right. You would know he was right if 
I mentioned his name. He ranks with the 
best now living anywhere in the land. 


TWO COASTWISE OUTBOARD 
MOTOR TRIPS 


E are doing a good deal of medi- 

tating aloud on the subject of the 
rapid development of outboard motor craft. 
That is because the said little craft do 
mightily merit it. A comparison of two 
outboard motor voyages between Boston 
and New York, a distance of 265 miles, 
will show the why of referring to this 
favorite topic. 

Just thirteen years ago, in 1915, to be 
exact, a yachtsman, Thomas Fleming Day, 
a close student of all things nautical, 
undertook to make an outboard motor trip 
to Boston from New York. He was 
laughed at by others who couldn't see 
anything in outboard motors then. It took 
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a prophet like Skipper Day to visualize 





the possibilities. He did. And he wanted 
to make a demonstration of the depend- 
ability of that small type of motor, just in 
its infancy at the time. 

“Old Man Day” as he was universally 
called among his nautical friends, started 
from the Battery, New York City, in a 
round bottomed dinghy, 12 feet long, 
which Day had designed for a yacht 
tender. He had two experienced outboard 
motor mechanics along with him in case 
of emergency. The power plant of the 
Sea Pup—that was the name of the tiny 
craft—was a “one lung”, two-horse power 
outboard motor, from which the present 
day engines of the type have been de- 
veloped. 

A cruiser served as mother ship, and 
this cruiser proceeded to break down a 





number of times during the trip, and the 
outboard powered Sea Pup had to wait 
for her time and again. The little outboard 
motor chugged along peacefully, having 
at times to stop so as not to get too far 
ahead of the mother ship. The pilots 
steered the Sea Pup in three shifts, one 
handling the outboard craft while the 
other two rested aboard the cruiser. 
They met fair weather most of the way, 
but found a fog in Buzzard’s Bay anda 
head wind and chop between the Cape Cod 
Canal and Cohasset. In this latter stretch 
one sea almost swamped the tiny outfit 
which had run on ahead of the cruiser 
which was back at Onset at the time. 





The outboard will drive a large enough hull to accommodate the family 


The strange little Babe-in-the-Woods 
outfit reached City Point, Boston, with a 
running-time record of 52 hours and 47 
minutes, an average speed of 4.58 knots 
per hour. The total fuel consumption of 
the little motor was only 14 gallons of 
gasoline. 

Think of it! Almost 53 hours to make 
the run and a speed of about 6 miles per 
hour. 

And in the Boston to New York Out- 
board Race held recently, the winning boat 
made approximately the same course in 
exactly 14 hours! It came through plenty 
of rough water on the way, too. What was 
regarded as a foolhardy and impracticable 
journey undertaken by “Old Man Day” 
back in 1915, has been demonstrated now 
as a course possible to negotiate for craft 
of this same type without fear of trouble. 
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a> y Exhaust 

For J 1929 Lockwood offers a remarkable new feature 

in an Outboard Motor, “Silenced Exhaust without any loss 
of Power.’’ Think what that can mean to you. Think how 
greatly it will add to the enjoyment of every hour you spend on the 
water. You can ride along at racing speed with the throttle wide open, 
and all the while you have that comfortable feeling that there are no 


deafening exhaust noises to annoy either the fishermen, summer cot- 
tagers or your friends in the boat. 


To really appreciate how much more recreation and pleasure 

y you, yourself will get from this latest Lockwood improve- 
{- “ rs 

ment, you must get into a boat powered with the new— 


LOCKWOOD 


“SILENT CHIEF” 


Here is a Class B Motor with 
a remarkable record for speed 
and power. Ten times out of 
twelve,thehighest racing hon- 
orsfor its class have been won 
decisively. Time and again it 
has matched its prowess 
against much larger motors 
and coveretl itself with glory. 
Now for 1929 without sacri- 
ficing one whit of its power and speed, 
we bring you the most wanted im- 
provement in Outboard Motors—‘‘Water- 
Sealed Exhaust.” Other new features in- 
clude—Extended Automatic Oiling, Protected 
Gasoline Gauge, Improved Carburetor and 
new Convenient Control. 


Three Other Great Motors 
The “Racing Chief’ 


A Class B Motor that will, we predict, crowd the 
coveted 40-mile mark. A real racing job with dual 
carburetion and fresh oil lubrication. 


The “Ace” 
Holder of all 1928 Class A Official Records. 


Weighs only 50 Ibs. Develops about 7 H. P. The 
“Lockwood Pilot” ideal Light Motor. 


—the “Unseen hand that takes holdof The “Flying Four” ie 

the Motor when you let go’”’ to light A remarkable big new motor that will give you and 
your pipe, arrange your tackle or rest several friends the thrill and enjoyment of a sporty, 
yourarm. Worth $50 of any man’s speedyrunabout formuchlessthanan inboard type of 
money. Anexclusive Lockwood feature. craft would cost. Details to be announced in April. 


LOCKWOOD MOTOR CO. “Sid&Sonuica”” 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS < ef Ore 
McQuili td., 1955 Georgia St., West, Vancouver, B.C. Kipp-Kelley, Ltd., 68 Higgins St.,Winnipeg, Man. - & Sd od 
Syco py Co., 230 Bay St., Toronto. ¢ Ont. Fred I. Mitchell, 1203 ‘otre Dame St., East, Montreal, Que. o ASF +“ © = Y (o 
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IMPLICITY of start- 
ing thatiscompara- 
ble to the certainty 
and ease of automobile starting 
distinguishes SEA-HorsE Motors 
from all other outboards. You will 
be amazed at the negligible effort 
required to start one of these new 
motors equipped with the Johnson 
Release Charger. 

The Release Charger is consid- 
ered the most important develop- 





Outstanding 
Developments in the New 
Johnson SEA-HORSE 16 
and SEA-HORSE 32 


Release Charger 
Underwater Exhaust 
Rotary Valve 
Detachable Aluminum Cylinder 
Heads 
Straight Connecting Rods 
Circular Disc Crank Arms 
Roller Crank Pin Bearings 
Steering Handle Control 











ment in the history of 
outboard motoring. 
Once and for all it ban- 
ishes starting troubles. 
Endless labor over gas- 
flooded motors, the cause 
of 75% of all starting 
difficulties, is overcome 
with this remarkable in- 
vention. A SEA-HorseE 
invariably starts on the 
first pull. Even if delib- 
erately flooded, it will start without 
hesitation —so positive is the action 
of the Release Charger. 

When starting, the Release Charger 
releases all the compression from 
one cylinder and supercharges the 


ere 


other. This heavy charge in one cyl- 
inder together with a spark that is 
automatically doubled in intensity 
makes starting a certainty. With no 
compression in the inactive cylinder 
the flywheel accelerates so easily one 
scarcely feels the effort of pulling 
the motor over compression! 


ne 
Women and children need no 
longer wait upon “the man of the 
family” to start their motors. They 


themselves can start a SEA-HORSE 
with the utmost ease. 





WORLD’S 
CG). 


LARGEST 


Of equal importance to a greater 
enjoyment of outboard motoring is 
the elimination of exhaust noise and 
fumes through the Johnson Under. 
water Exhaust. Sportsmen will par- 
ticularly welcome this decided im- 
provement since it restores peace to 
their waterways. 

With a Sea-Horse astern you can 
speed along at a thirty-five mile clip 


ane 


and carry on a conversation without 
lifting your voice. 

The Johnson Underwater Exhaust 
is such an important development 
in outboard motoring that special fa- 
cilities have been created to supply t 
as an accessory for all previous John 
son models, except the Johnson Sin- 
gle and Light Twin. There is no 


MANUFAC 
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/ 
longer any excuse for noisy outboard The introduction of the Rotary 
motors or fume filled boats! Valve is undoubtedly the greatest 
Johnson’s determination to de- improvement ever made in the de- 
velop the maximum speed in out- . velopment of strictly high speed 
board motors, without in the least outboard motors. The function of 
sacrificing their justly earned repu- _ the Rotary Valve is to permit the ad- 
mission of greater 
charges from the 
carbu- , . 
' reto r= 
re o> at high speeds. 
~ This results in 
myers aN a higher power The 
g » 4 n aliS' eaks than have ever SEA - HORSE 
a . \ fore been possible and 16 
NJ O 6 s eC Mul insures an astounding Two Cylinders 
Pw | S. @ range of horsepower. 
a r . With so much to gain 
: J 6) / > 4 L, alis Ty from a Sea-Horse can 
ciel ine —_ you be content with any 
er other outboard motor? 
is See your dealer and ask 
nd for a demonstration of 
oT. the most enjoyable out- 
iT board ride you have 
m- ever had. 
0 
lation for dependability and stamina, Sold on Free Trial and Easy Payment Plan. 
< has resulted in other radical changes Write for catalogue giving detailed information. The Six SEA-HORSES 
ip which are presented to outboard JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY Sea-Horse 32, Four cylinder, Class D 
1079 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IlIlinois outboard motor with Johnson Release 
ee we In Canada: Canadian Joh Motor Company, Ltd., Charger, Underwater Exhaust, Rotary 
Peterborough, Ontario. Distributors for British Co- Valve and other developments listed 
uit §f motordom for the first time in the ©. ‘“™™* Hots’ M4 Vancouver, British Columbia on page opposite. 
Sea-HorseE 32, Johnson’s brilliant Sea-Horse 16, Twin cylinder, Class B 
ust ff} new four-cylinder motor, and the cuthened meee eS Seen tae 
arger, Underwater Exhaust, Rotary 
ent twin cylinder Sea-Horse 16. Valve and other developments listed 
fa- on page opposite. 


Sea-Horse 14, Twin cylinder, Class C 
outboard motor with Johnson Release 


yu 

ws Charger and Underwater Exhaust. 

ur Sea-Horse 10, Twin cylinder, Class B 

no outboard motor with Johnson Release 
Charger and Underwater Exhaust. 


Sea-Horse 3, Twin cylinder, Class A 
0 utbou ra olors outboard motor with Johnson Release 
, Charger. World’s lightest weight two- 


cylinder outboard motor. 


C Sea-Horse Since. World’s lightest 
TURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS weight outboard motor—27 lbs. 
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Outboard or Inboard — 
Dunphy’s 1929 Runabouts 
Will Give You 
New Boating Thrills 


The new Dunphy 17-ft. ““V” Bot- 
tom Outboard Runabout, illus- 
trated above, is.the last word in 
trim beauty, in seaworthiness, and 
in performance. She’s all mahog- 
any, natural finish, with uphol- 
stered seats and back rests, and 
complete equipment. With any 
good motor, she'll step off 25 
miles an hour, even with four pas- 
sengers, and she'll carry six in 
comfort at but little less speed... 
only $375 fully equipped. Also 
available, a 16-ft. length at $175. 
Ringe improved Dunphy Sand 

b, shown below, combines the 
zip and sport of the fast runabout 
with the convenience and safety of 
a shallow water boat—she draws 
only 12 inches, but has the carry- 
ing capacity of the usual 22-ft. 
runabout. You can count on 25 
miles per hour with the husky 
Universal Superfour, or better 
than 17 with the Universal Flexi- 
four. @ Send for our new catalog 
giving complete specifications on 
the full Dunphy line for 1929. 


OUR 1929 CATALOG IS READY 
A Copy és Yours for the Asking 





DUNPHY BOAT MEG. CO. 
Department FS-3 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS, 


DEALERS— 
Write for our attractive dealer plan 
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JUMPING A LA OUTBOARD 


HIS jumping-through-the-hoop busi- 

ness a la outboard is new. Out of 
the water, into the air, through the hoop, 
and back into the water! 

Malcolm Pope is the boy you see in 
the boat. He is known all over the 
country as the 19 year old daredevil out- 
board motor speed king. His collection 





* ee 






greased ramp running out of the water 
at a speed of some 35 miles per hour— 
shot up the incline, through the paper 
hoop and on into the air ten feet above 
the water. 

He landed again forty feet beyond the 
point where he sprouted wings and took 
to the air! 


sal 


we he mee 
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Mie 66 MEE 


He has left the greased skid and punctured the paper hoop 
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Ride in, skipper! He strikes the water forty feet beyond the hoop 


of cups and trophies won at outboard 
regattas from Maine to California, the 
Great Lakes to Florida, rivals that of 
Lindbergh. 

How he did it? Simple—so he said! 
Getting about a 1000 foot start in his 
Flying Rug powered with a fast outboard 
motor, he opened her up. He hit a 


Handling the boat much after the man- 
ner of a bronco buster at a rodeo he 
rode her through and made a perfect 
three point landing without so much 
as a bruise. 

So if it’s excitement you crave we 
suggest you try Pope’s little stunt some 
pleasant morning before breakfast! 





lined for his guidance. 





The 1929 boats and motors have now reached such stages of develop- 
ment that in forthcoming issues of this department an effort will be 
made to classify models and types of boats now available to the boating 
world, according to their special purposes and qualities. : 

Improvements in lines of hulls, improvements in motors, accessories, 
etc., which the up-to-date boatman wants to know about, will be out- 


The new outboard motors are great this year. Everybody has been 
surprised by the great degree of progress registered. 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS IN THE 
BERING SEA 


SE of outboard motors for the fisher- 
men engaged in cod-fishing opera- 
tions in the Bering Sea by one fishing 
schooner resulted in nearly doubling the 
usual hauls in fish, we are told by the 


captain of a cannery vessel. He got the | 


news by radio as he passed the fishing 
fleet at work in the Bering Sea recently. 

The motors used have an extra long 
drive shaft and each is installed in a 
well just forward of the transom of 
each dory. This equipment gave the 
schooner whose dories were so equipped 
a large advantage over the other schoon- 
ers in the fishing fleet. The motorized 
dories averaged 4,400 fish per boat while 
those depending on pulling with oars 
get 2,000 and 2,500 fish per boat re- 
spectively. 

The fishermen without outboards have 
to pull about 30 weary miles each day, 
making three trips out from and back 
to the schooner. The dories equipped with 
outboards were able to make four trips 
each day and the crews were able to do 
more effective work in the fishing grounds 
because of the lack of fatigue from 
rowing. 

The cannery vessel received several 
wireless addresses on the outboard as a 
requisite to codfishing, delivered by mem- 
bers of the crews of the schooners which 
did not have them this season. The out- 
board, like the light American motor 
car, will soon be heard and known wher- 
ever there is open water for a boat to 
float. 


THE 1929 MODELS 


RUNO BECKHARD, known as the 

Father of the Outboard, gives us 
some good points concerning the 1929 
outboard motors and hulls. He writes: 
“In 1929 outboard motors the chief note 
is refinement in materials and finish re- 
sulting in easier starting, greater reli- 
ability with less service work, longer 
life—in short a better investment for the 
purchaser. The ordinary user will not 
be required to pay the racing bill. Rac- 
ing models are distinct and different, 
more expensive, not guaranteed. If a 
man wants a racing machine he pays 
the price. 

“Hulls divide into these groups: We 
have always with us a number of boats 
not specially intended for motors, but 
which can be used with motors. Boats 
for the newer motors are first out-and- 
out-racing models—not intended for any 
other use; second, high speed runabouts, 
which are just that; and third, utility 
runabouts with a fair speed and good 
load carrying capacity.” 


CARRY PLENTY OF GROUND 
TACKLE 


HOSE who are cruising south should 

make sure to start out well prepared 
for emergencies incident to the season. 
Especially is this true of ground tackle. 
When a blow comes on, whether you are 
at anchor or not, you ought to have ample 
means to ride it out safely, if need be. 
You can never be sure that the motor 
may stall at such a time, and luck some- 
times has it that way. Of all times for 
a motor to get cranky, it is then. 

And yet the best of them do, and it is 
not the fault of motor or maker. Water 
may get into the gas, rolling and pitching 
may interfere with the steady flow of 
gasoline to the carburetor, the breaker 
box of magneto may get wet,—any 





acing speed/ 
Launch comfort / 
lifeboat safety / 


..at outboard 
COSE.. 


TEP into a lithe, graceful Mul- 

lins Steel King and head for 
new horizons of pleasure at 25 to 30 
miles an hour. Skim the summer 
seas in a steel boat that responds to 
your fancy like a living thing ...a 
boat that is puncture proof and 
carefree . . . that will never give 
you a moment's worry or a min- 
ute’s work. 


For a fishing trip or a family outing 
. .. a breathless race or an hour's 
idling . . . the Steel King will do the 
work and let you have all the fun. 
And it will keep right on doing it 
year after year, without any scrap- 
ing or calking. (Why waste the 





summer patching and puttering 
with a wood boat?) 


You'll revel in the launch-like com- 
fort of the Steel King . . . thrill to 
its buoyancy and ease of handling. 
Here is a boat that will crowd your 
summer with new delights, at tri- 
fling cost. 


If you want to make this summer 
mean more than any you have ever 
known .. . if you'd like to see how 
handsome, safe and comfortable an 
outboard boat can be . . . send for 
descriptive material showing the 
full line of Mullins Steel Boats . . . 
outboards and rowboats. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


304 Depot Street 


Salem, Ohio 





All Mullins Boats are made with a corrugated bottom. This exclusive Mullins fea- 


ture gives the Steel King greater strength, speed and buoyancy ... 


the boat literally 


rides on air runners. In making sharp turns the corrugations act as brakes, eliminating 
all danger of side slipping, even at top speed 
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BIG VALUE 


If you want a motor that is dependable, economical and. works like a 
beaver under all conditions, one of the small Kermaths will fit your 
purpose and your purse. 

The Kermath 3 H. P.—4 and 5 H. P.—6 and 8 H. P., are particularly 
adaptable for open launches, small workboats and iliary equip 
for sailing craft. 

If you are interested in the most for the least money, one of these 
motors should be your choice. Write for catalog. 

KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
. 5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 






























New York Show 
Rooms 


Sth Ave. & 15th St. 


“A KERMATH 
ALWAYS RUNS” 


3 to 200 H. P. 
$135 to $2300 














27 M.P.H. with 
this 16-foot 
V-Bottom 
Kidney 
Special 


If you want a boat that gives real quality, 
speed and service, select any one of the 
famous Kidney boats. Built by hand of spe- 
cially selected lumber, to meet every demand. 
A half-century of experience is used in the 
manufacture of these fine watercrafts. Send 
6c in stamps for illustrated catalog showing 
complete line of Kidney products. Boats built 
to your individual order. Write today for full 
information. 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 
Dept. A, West DePere Wisconsin 












New York—Bruno Beckhard, Flushing, Long Island 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33S. Wabash Ave. 















NO BUTTONS, PLAITS OR RIVETS 
Filled with fluffy Kapok. Ideal for autos, boats, canoes, picnics, fish- 
ing, tobogganing, camping or office. 

A hundred and one uses and perfect for each. Give it the hardest kind 
of treatment and it will not lose its shape, burst or pack down. 

Send your cheque or money order for a beautiful Morco Senior De Luxe 
Cushion covered with mohair velvet, grey, seal brown or olive, $2.95. Or send for 
descriptive pamphlet showing other coverings and prices. 


ACME Folding Boats 


Great With Outboard Motors 


In government use here and abroad. Boat builders 
since 1890. Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Send coupon below or postal card today for 
latest literature and New Low Prices. 


MAIL COUPON 


THE ACME BOAT CO. F 

31 Holt St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 

By return mail, please send me, without any 
obligation, full details of your Acme Folding 
Boats and Canoes. 





Most Convenient 
Boat Ever Built 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on 
running board. Transport 
enormous loads. Strong, yet 
very light. Won’t snag, tear 
or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 to 20 years hard service. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
31 Holt St. Miamisburg, Ohio 





Name 
Address 
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number of things can happen under stormy 
conditions to give the motor trouble. 

At such times the proper ground tackle 
will save the situation in most instances, 
That means plenty of good stout ropes 
in considerable lengths, also several 
anchors of husky dimensions. You should 
carry an anchor in autumn and winter 
cruising which is about twice the size 
necessary to hold the boat in a fair cyr. 
rent. You should have several others 
graduating in size. You should haye 
several coils of anchor rope at hand and jn 
first class condition. 

For some years the writer has made q 
habit of having aboard in fall cruising, 
three anchors, one for ordinary con. 
ditions, and two much heavier for emer. 
gencies. The regular anchor line is 75 
feet in length and of four-ply manila of 
ample size. Then there are two 75-foot 
lengths, all of them fairly new. In ad. 
dition to these an old line or two from 





previous seasons often comes in handy, 
although make certain that you never 
attach an old line and a new line together 
for the same anchor at the same time. 
An anchor line is as strong as its weakest 
spot, remember. 

Plenty of line out is a good way to 
ride out heavy blows. It is decidedly easier 
on the boat, anchor and line, as there is 
sag to be taken up when the boat pitches 
and the strain is reduced greatly by the 
water friction. When in doubt about the 
ability of your heaviest anchor to hold in 
the blow or current, put out another with 
it. Have your line fork a little distance 
back from your main anchor and add an- 
other anchor with enough line to let it 
take hold and be undisturbed by the up- 
a and downward motion of the main 
ine. 

This fork anchor line, when properly 
set out, is of great aid. If you have put 
out all the line and anchors that you have 
and they are still insufficient, you face a 
situation which will teach you a lesson, if 
you come through it to profit by the ex- 
perience. But if things are bad, haul up 
about half the line and tie there all the 
weights you can spare from aboard, in- 
cluding galvanized buckets, the hand ax, 
and the like. This also helps. 

One night of watching a dragging 
anchor in a blow, especially with a rocky 
lee shore and you will never be caught 
unprepared again. Experience is certainly 
a thorough teacher at such a time. And 
the pupil invariably remembers! 
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AP Backed by 15 years of knowing 
| how, ..CAULLE presents a new 
re value in Outboard Motors... 
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| waves, the charm of wooded lake, and the lure of winding river,—Caille 


To all who love America’s waterways—who seek the thrill of splashing 


ADMIRAL offers a new measure of enjoyment. Attach a Caille Outboard Motor 

Class “C” 18 H. P. For use to your boat and you will multiply many times your summer’s fun. 

. = ses anemone, Soiebes Whether for family pleasure, or for fishing or racing, the Caille Line 
| drive boat with four to six for °29 provides you with the exact motor to fit your need and purse — 
| people 20 to 25 M.P.H. One a motor built to advanced engineering standards and which sets a 


Fd the great Caille models 
or every outboard need. 


new level for quality, performance and carefree, dependable service. 
Caille Motor Co., 6210 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich.,U.S.A. 


Cl Guarantee Bond s Distributors and Dealers throughout the United States 
with Grevy Caille Canadian Distributors: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


Export Department: 116 Broad Street, New York City 
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Add new thrills to your 

SPRING Fishing .... 
SUMMER Swimming 
FALL Shooting ..... 


3 of 10 ways to use this new 


SEAPLANE LIFEBOAT 


ABRICATED from zephyrskin, a new, light, strong, 

tough, balloon cloth . . . unaffected by heat or cold 

. with an estimated life of 8 years. Weighs 15 pounds. 

. Carries 1,000 Ibs. Built by experts. Originally in- 
tended strictly for governmental use as a Lifeboat for 
Seapianes. Now used by thousands of sportsmen in 
all parts of the world. 


AN M. D. RECOMMENDS IT 


“I used my Flato Boat during all the last fishing and 
hunting season, under very trying conditions, and am 
very much pleased with its performance. It has enabled 
me to visit a great many places back in the mountains 
that I could not have otherwise. I highly recommend it to 
the sportsmen who are in need of a boat of this kind.’ 

Dr. H. I. B., North Creek, N. Y. 


10 MILES—NOT EVEN SCRATCHED 


“I am delighted with the little boat. A friend and The FLATO BOAT 


I have drifted ten miles down the Boise River over 


rocky riffes and bars and in swift current, scraping the a BOAT...a BED...in mel BAG 
bottom of the boat and generally subjecting it to rather 1—Decx Hrstina 6—TENvE 
: ice ; = oem Where Ducks are and Boats For Yachts, Motor Boatscar- 
rough usage. It stood up nicely without a scratch. 1 pur- enen vied on Deck out of the way. 
chased this boat to take into the mountain lakes on a 2=-Tiseee 7—Trarrinc 
pack horse for lake trout fishing. For this purpose it Bait Casting, Trolling, Fly Small Water Animals, M usk- 
would seem ideal.""—E. 8S., Lawyer, Boise, Idaho. Fishing, Isolated Mountain rat, Beaver, etc. Easily carried 
lake to lake. 
TWO AIR CHAMBERS MAKE IT SAFE 3—Camrina o—Resates 
Dry, Comfortable Air Bed, campers, tourists, 
There are two separate air chambers, with separate Upside Down. oe Cay Conveniences 
valves, making the boat safe, especially for children. Each 4—Row1na are missing. 
chamber is easily and quickly inflated with the large rae Rendled 0 @ chime iis mig 1 Airpl 
volume, —— action pump. Easily rowed with the - sheen A at oe 
r ri e take Paar nN he ons 


down oars. Easily carried rolled in the substantial bag. wo Air Chamers make it obi atin Rarr 
All furnished at no extra cost Safe especially for Children. Idea for the Shore or Lake. 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


The New England Airship Co., 95 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. Please 
send me detailed description of the Flato Boat and your 10 days’ Free Trial Offer. 








Name sal ssicsddindtpinclbaigindiatabatniaal 
Street vines : Sisarnlachendelnivntannesiibieaatitie 


Town 


76 Gem the Seas 


HE BANFIELD “32” is a boat for the fas- 
tidious, yet discriminating yachtsman imbued 
with a love for adventure and a zest for speed. It 
has complete overnight accommodations for four and 
affords comfortable day cruising for as many as 
twelve people. The BANFIELD ‘*32"" is used by 
business men for commuting. It is the first choice 
of water sportsmen who delight in fighting it out 
with the kings of the deep. BANFIELD cruisers 
have also been chosen for expeditions in the Arctic 
and for long distance non-stop ocean voyages. 
Truly the BANFIELD ‘‘32”’ is a harmonious blend- 
ing of all that is desirable in a really good boat 
Beauty . . . Rugged Strength ‘ 
Solid Comfort . . . Maximum Seaworthiness and 
Absolute Safety. And in addition to these you have 
at your finger tips the fastest speed of any 
standardized cruiser. 

Powered with 200 H. P. KERMATH 
Speed 28-30 M. P. H. $7950. 
Powered with 100 H. P. KERMATH 
18-20 M. P. H. $7150. 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS INC. 


Sares OrFrices AND ,PERMANENT LxnIBIT 


277 Park Ave. Bldg. - 302 Lexincton ave, - New York City 
LARGEST BULDERS OF 
@TLANTIC aoa, mew stasty SCA SKIFFS in THE WORE 
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ME 88220 soars 


THE WASP—Srrictly seat. Travels in the forties. 
Took 4 firsts, 2 seconds out of 6 starts last 
fall. 10 ft. 8 in. long, 49 
in. beam. Beautifully and 
sturdily built and ‘ *there’s 
nothing faster.” 
THE RUNABOUT—combination 
speed and pleasure boat. 16 ft. 
54 in. beam. Mahogany deck. trim 
and coaming. Mahogany built in 
seats and other conveniences. 
THE CRUISER—big 18 footer for cruising. Cabin, sleeping bunks and other features. Custom built only. 
Write for epectieations and prices on the Wasp. if it’s speed and racing trophies you're after. Inquire 
the Runabout or Cruiser if it’s pleasure boating you enjoy. 


Acme Boat ‘nen 21 Oak St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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BOY ADVENTURERS TO CIRCLE 
WORLD IN FIFTY-FOOTER 


By George A. King 


ROUND the world in a fifty foot 
sailboat! That is the task two young 
venturesome mariners have mapped out 
for themselves in a trip upon which they 
recently embarked and which they expect 
will take them from three to five years 
to complete. The youthful nomads, both 
about 25 years of age, are Daniel € 
Blum, of Chicago, and Stephens Miranda 
of Los Angeles, California. 

The young adventurers purchased a 
Norwegian double-ender sailing yacht, 
The Valkyrie, from Count Holstein- 
Rathlou, a Danish nobleman of V ictoria, 
British Columbia. The craft was re- 
christened The Nomad and placed under 
American registry. 

The crew is composed of a navigator 
with the good old name of Nick Carter, 
a cook, a seaman and themselves. Most 
of their water travel will be made under 
sail, although the craft is equipped with 
power. For their numerous _ side trips 
on rivers and inlets too small for their 
sailboat, a motor boat will be used. They 
expect to travel at least 100,000 miles, 
writing articles, taking pictures of all 
nations and becoming acquainted with 
the customs and philosophies of the vari- 
ous countries visited. 

The Nomad is 13 feet 5 inches on her 
beam and draws six feet of water. Her 








A fast little water skimmer 


keel is 8 by 10, straight grained fir, in 
one piece. Her ribs are 2 by 3 oak, with 
10 inch centers. The interior consists of 
a large chain locker well forward, a 
forecastle, which has a permanent lower 
berth and one upper pipe berth, as well 
as a clothes locker for sou’westers, boots, 
pails, and equipment. 

Aft of the fo’castle on the port side 
is a large galley, fully equipped, and 
her new owners installed an electric re- 
frigerator for ice, electric fans, oil 
stoves and some new storage lockers. To 
the starboard of the galley is a private 
stateroom. This is Nick Carter’s habitat. 
There is a main cabin containing two 
large double lower berths, four cabinets, 
and two large clothes lockers. Aft of 
the main cabin is the engine room, in 
which there is a big two cylinder, four 
cycle marine engine. On the port side 
aft of the engine room is a comfortable 
double stateroom, which has been con- 
verted into a literary sanctuary and 
library. 

The ship has a thirty-two volt electric 
light plant, searchlights, two radio send- 
ing sets and a complete receiving set. 
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The boat’s tonnage is 27 tons. There are 
two watertight bulkheads. | ; 

The Nomad also is equipped with a 
combination: short wave—40 meter ama- 
teur wave length band set, for communi- 
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A special outboard speed craft 


cation with the United States amateur 
stations throughout the entire trip. There 
is also on the craft a 600 meter set for 
emergency distress signals on the com- 
mercial wave length used by vessels and 
land stations throughout the world. It 
is the plan of the two venturesome youths 
to let the world know by radio of the 
thrills and experiences of their long 
yoyage as they sail from port to port. 


They also took with them motion picture | 
cameras to secure a complete movie of 


the world cruise. 

The itinerary includes Panama, South 
Sea Islands, New Zealand, New Guinea, 
New Hebrides, Australia, the Philippines, 
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Stepping along at a good clip 


then China and Japan and on around to 
India and Siam. It is their plan to spend 
several months sailing around the South 
Sea Islands. 

In addition to the usual credentials, the 
two venturesome young Americans carry 
consular letters from Secretary of State 
Kellogg to all American and foreign 
officials abroad. Some trip! 


4,000 OUTBOARD CONTESTS 
THIS SEASON 


E hear a lot about outboards now- 
; adays, and some who are interested 
in other kinds of boats, say they are 
over-talked. Well, that may be, because 
they are still like the new baby in a 
family, so to speak. Their tricks are new 
to us, we are proud of them, and we 
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Boyd-Martin speed boats have faux ——— 
won more than their share of rec- fig. cea eel. 


ds f i t lassifica- ~“. . . 

tions andvariousdistances. But the ERE is a family boat with grace, beauty 
outstanding achievement, about ° " 

and strength. A sweeping 6-foot mahog- 

any fore deck and new aft deck carry out the 


which there can be no confusion, 
is the undisputed fact that 


For 3 Consecutive Years 


the Fastest Time Made by trim speed lines. Upholstered seats add luxury 
Any Outboard~ Any Class and comfort. Yet, the price is surprisingly low. 
Any Distance~ Was Made : : 
”) ier But the Diana is only one of five new Boyd- 
with Boyd-Martin Boats : : 
Martins for 1929. They’ve been made larger, 
There’s a New Bullet roomier — with new features and appoint- 


ments that you should know about. 


Write for 1929 Catalog 


The 1929 Boyd-Martin catalog, completely 
illustrating and describing all Boyd-Martin 
boats, is ready for you. You will see just the 
boat that fills your needs. Write today! 
BOYD-MARTIN BOAT Co. 


= 254 Lee St. Delphi, Ind. 


BOYD-MARTIN Boats 


Just a little longer—a little heavier 
than the sensational BU oT of 
1928 — the speed champion of the 
year.Just enough weight has been 
added so that it will carry a Class 
E motor. See it in the catalog. 






























Don’t get caught—“out of gas!” 


you five times the cruising radius, keeps 
your boat cleaner, eliminates hazard by doing 
away with loose cans of extra fuel. 

In 1928, Autopulse-equipped boats won long 
distance races all over the country. Among 
them the Staten Island, N. Y., Milwaukee to 
uses Chicago, and Lake Mendota, Wis., marathons. 


]F you have been caught “out of gas” on 
a stormy lake, you know it’s a mean ex- 
perience at best—sometimes really hazard- 
ous. Do away with frequent refueling—make 
your outboard boat a real runabout—by 
equipping with Autopulse. 

Autopulse automatically pumps went, 
fuel from reserve tank to the 
motor tank. A reserve tank gives 











What they say! 
Kirk Ames — famous racing 
driver—says: ‘‘Autopulse has 
always proved most dependable, 
I have found it much the best 
way of transferring gasoline from 
auxiliary tank to tank on motor.”’ 


A. T. Buffington, Pres., Cute- 
Craft Inc. writes “We are 
pleased with what Autopulse had 
to do with showing we made in 
Boston to New York Race, and 
we are more than willing to 
recommend it.’’ 











See it at your dealer’s. If he can’t supply you, write for 
literature. 


AUTOPULSE CORPORATION 
2821 Brooklyn Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Autopulse is used and indorsed by 85% of the prominent marine builders, including:— 


Albany Boat Corp. Hacker Boat Co. Matthews Co. 
Chris Smith 











Buffalo Gas Motor Co. Johnson Motor Co. & Son 
Dodge Boat orks Luders Marine Cons’n Co. 5 Coast Guard Patrol 
Gar Wood Inc. And—many others 








$7 
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Vee bottom design and travel at good speed, 
providing you give them sufficient power. J 
You can get a dory type, also, closely akin 
to the sea-skiff design. Almost any of these 
boats are or can be equipped for comfort and 
are stylish little boats if kept nicely. As to 
speed, that depends upon the size and weight 
of your hull as well as the underbody lines, 
and also upon the power of your outboard mo- 
tor. If you want to go 20 to 25 miles per 
hour, I would suggest at least a Class C mo- 
tor. If you get a fairly light hull you will get 
a lot # speed out of it, if a heavy hull, and 
you weight it correctly, you will still step along 
at a lively clip. E 
The number of persons you carry, too, will 
make a lot of difference, By making a study 
of the different models in the catalogues you 
may be able to get a boat in which you can sleep 
overnight, if you can manage to get the duffle out 
of the way. I have cruised with small boat 
and dog tent and it works out very well if 
ou don’t mind working a lot in making and 
breaking camp. A canopy top can easily be 
rigged up on an outboard boat, but to make 
it look neat is another story. I would certainly 
say you can be reasonably safe in following 
what the manufacturer tells you. . 
You could find a runabout of mahogany in 
which the seats are comfortable and at the 
same time removable. This would suit you well, 
I think. The boat is fast coming into use for 
social as well as camping purposes, following 
the automobile, and there is no reason why one 
shouldn’t have a nice looking boat, even though 
he uses it for camping, too. 
Motor Boat Epttor. 


CHANGE EXHAUST LINE OR LEAVE IT? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I want some advice on exhaust lines. Here is 
a poser I am _ up against, and I’ve had so many 
conflicting opinions offered that I would like to 
get the opinion of someone qualified to know. If 
you don’t know, please don’t theorize. Our local- 
ity produces a bumper crop of theorizers reg- 

rly. 
1 - a 45-foot bridge deck cruiser in which 
I am having two new motors installed. The old 
motors each had their own exhaust out the side. 
I am thinking of putting in one exhaust pipe 
large enough for both, turning both exhausts 
into them and running the large pipe aft out the 
stern. This ought to simplify the job of installing 
stern exhaust and give me only a single exhaust 
line to take care of. It will also be considerably 
less expensive. What do you think? Should I 
leave the exhausts as they are, make them into 
one big exhaust, or run two separate stern 
exhausts? - 

James M. CRANDELLE. 


Ans.—You have not told me whether you in- 
tend to run water through the large exhaust 
line or not. If you use the large single exhaust, 
it ought to be water jacketed, as is done when 
two exhausts are brought into one and run out 
of a funnel or stack. It should then have no 
water in it whatsoever. But if you intend to 
cool the exhaust by running some of the en- 
gine water through it, then you should, by all 
means, run two separate and distinct exhaust 
lines aft to the stern. Do not get optimistic 
and think you can run water up-hill. This is 
so frequently attempted that it isn’t as funny 
as it sounds. Such a mistake often keeps a 
beautiful boat lying at her mooring all season 
and costs hundreds of dollars to correct. 

Make each of these exhaust lines large enough 
in diameter, also. Have nothing less than a 
two-inch pipe in each case. Have as few sharp 
joints and turns in it as possible. The objec- 
tion to your one-exhaust line plan is this: If 
one motor is working and the other is not, 
the steam being pumped into the exhaust may 
find its way into the idle motor, giving trouble 
with valves and even getting into a cylinder. 
This could happen while maneuvering in a 
harbor, just before coming to a stop. 

There are times when only one motor is run- 
ning, and these times are frequent enough to 
give trouble. Don’t try the. one-line stern ex- 
haust with two motors. You are flirting with 
trouble to say the least. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


A PROBLEM IN CONSTRUCTION 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

am building a ten-foot dink in my cellar. 
(Yes, I’ll be able to get it out through the 
cellar door after I’ve finished it.) The plans I 
have call for a clinker built boat, but I have 
an idea I can improve on them by following 
out a scheme I saw lately on another boat 
which was smooth planked. It had no battens 
behind the seams although the planking was 
very thin. I don’t see how the seams are kept 
tight. Can you tell me? 

- M. Ratston. 


Ans.—The boat you saw had the seam edges 
of the planking chamfered and lapped over one 
another. Each edge is chamfered at an angle 
of about 30 degrees, that is, the lower edge 
as a chamfer or bevel on‘the inner side of 
the plank, while the plank above has a similar 
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= The BUCCANEER! 


Swaggering—Sturdy—Fearless 





Built for a 
TwoReef Breeze 





Space, time and obstacles mean nothing. Where your heart dictates, 
the Ludington Buccaneer will take you and your family with speed, 


comfort and safety. 


Built under aircraft standards, it is strong enough to stand the most 
brutal treatment and come up smiling. 

Ask us to tell you about the Ludington Buccaneer as well as the 
Ludington Lightning and the Ludington Hydro, those marvels of speed 


and stamina. 


Distributors for Ludington Boats 
GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO. OF FLORIDA 
26 South Main St., Jacksonville, Florida 
BUELL BROS. SPORTING GOODS STORE 
705 State Street, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
THE EASTERN SERVICE MARINE CO. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
WILKENING, INC., 818-820 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
BRUNO BECKHARD, Flushing Bridge, Flushing, L. I. 


AS 


LUDINGTON ‘AIRCRAFT, INC. 


HYDRO DIVISION 
811 ATLANTIC BUILDING... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Lightest —Yet Strongest 
Wilderness guides from every 
sportsmen’s paradise in the United 
States and Canada—old timers 
who “‘know their canoes’’—are one 
in their unbounded admiration of 
the genuine Haskell Canoe, 

For speed in clear water—for 
sturdiness and agility in rushing 
rapids—for lightness in portages— 
for carrying capacity —and for 
sheer beauty of design Haskell 
Canoes far outclass all others. 
Learn all about the many great 
superiorities that make the Haskell 
first choice of Wilderness Guides. 
Send for a copy of our new book, 
“Pride of the Wilderness,” 

HASKELL BOAT CO., Inc. 
204 E. Ludington St. 

Ludington Michigan 








A New Outboard Speed Boat 
KENNEBEC 


RU NABOUT..\%- 


Winning 
Tremendous Popularity 





All wood construction. Bright coloring. 
Finish either hardwood or mahogany. 

Handles all big motors. Exceptionally 
seaworthy. 

Built rugged for constant service. Has 
oak frames, cedar planking, caulked 
seams, round chines (introduced by 
Kennebec), and all brass or copper fas- 
tenings. 

Equipped with bronze deck fittings, 
tool box, floor boards, upholstered seats 
and back rests. 

Write for photos and illustrated cata- 
log of speed boats, canoes, rowboats, 
paddles, equipment, etc. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO., Dept. 16 
WATERVILLE, . 
MAINE 














FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand and on auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used 
Awarded First Prize: at’ Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit for Outboard: Motors. Catalogue. 
KALAMAZOO. CANVASCBOAT CO., 691 


by U. S:_ and Foreign Governments. 


St., Kal Mich. 
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We show here just three of the great 
values Gray gives. Free catalogs 
show the complete line of Singles, 


ranging from 5 to 200 H. P. 


$116 7. -o B. 
Det 


cycle. 
est running Sin- 
ale. Is — 
made in 

cycle, 10 H ~. 


Model ‘‘Four-30"’. 


$445 F. O. B. Detroit 


Smooth, powerful **Four’’—compact | 
py ly ym All parts accessible. Also built in 60 


and > 
$595 F. O. B. Detroit 
Model ‘‘Six-40”" 
First choice for 
19290f America’s 
four lar 


Also built in 
e 72 and 90 
. sizes, 


3 FREE BOOKS 


to help you choose the best engine for your 
boat. Just send us your name and address 
and state whether interested in a Single, Two, 
Four, Six or Eight Cylinder Motor. 


Gray Marine Motor Co. 
648 Canton Avenue Detroit, Mich., U. S. A; 


BUILT BY PIONEERS—ENGINEERS=LEADERS 








1929 Model 26’ “‘Playmate”’ 


Speed with Model A.M.R. 
Chrysler engine with 
gear reduction. 

25 miles per hour. Sleeps 3. 
Completely equipped. 
Price $3500.00. 

We specialize in deep sea 
fishing boats. Complete line 
of fishing cruisers 
21 ft. to 36 ft. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Coney Island Creek and Harway Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 


Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc, 
Government's sacrifice sa veg 
you money. Write for copy, 





















Doubles, Fours, Sixes and Eights, | 
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bevel on the outer edge. By overlapping the 
two bevels the entire seam is fastened through- 
out in the same manner as a_ conventional 
clinker built job. Only this allows a smooth ap- 
pearance to the skin of the boat. 

This is by far a more delicate and difficult 
sort of construction than the ordinary clinker 
built system. The task of making those two 
bevels match is greater than you would guess. 
The clinker built job is much simpler. 

The seam edge is double in thickness over that 
of the smooth-skin construction described and gives 
much greater longitudinal strength. You will 
find that, by using the other style of construc- 
tion, you will have to do a great deal more 
work and run a big risk of not getting as 
good results after all. I am presuming that you 
want a useful as well as a smooth-looking boat 
when you have finished. I should be sorry to 
see you undertake to change from the original 
design one whit. It seldom pays—so seldom. 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


SELECTING A FAST BOAT 


Motor Boat Eprror: 

The story of world’s records being broken 
every hour or so some days during the past 
season, has set me to wondering if I can’t 
get some snappy movement into my trips up 
river to my bungalow where several of us fel- 
lows hang out on week-ends to fish, next sea- 
son. We are going to get a new outboard hull 
and, perhaps, a motor this next season, but 
we haven't decided what to get yet. We want 
to travel fast, three of us. What would you ad- 
vise? The water is smooth, but the current is 
strong against us on the way up and with us 
on the way home. 

B. Decatur ALLEN. 


Ans.—If you want speed you must have de- 
sign and power. You have not told me_ what 
size or power motor you now have, but I 
would strongly advise you to get a class C mo- 
tor if three of you want to travel fairly fast. 
One of you with a step hydroplane, or other 
racing design could go about 35 miles per hour 
with a class C motor, although not against the 
current at this clip, but three of you would 
be too much weight in such an outfit. 

Then, too, if the shores or bottom of the 
stream you do your boating on are rocky, you 
should have a more rugged type of boat. A 
mahogany runabout would have a hard time on 
rocky shores where there were no landing floats, 
although a dory or sea-skiff type would stand 
the wear very well. There are so many fast 
hulls now available which ought to fit your 
requirements that I hesitate to declare in favor 
of any one of them. The design which suits 
you best for your other purposes and is claimed 
by the manufacturer to have a good capacity 
for carrying weight at good speed, is your boat. 

But, if you purpose to give it rough service, 
get a ruggedly built boat. Give it a chance to 
serve you by taking care of it. You can get 
the speed you want if you will attach the power 
to a modern hull built for speed. But get a 
boat that will please you both to the eye and 
in use, if you can. 

The manufacturer of outboards now can tell 
you mighty close to the speed each model will 
make with what class of motor. However, the 
way you distribute your weight will reduce this 
speed considerably. A heavy chap forward will 
make an awful difference, because every fast 
boat must plane and that means that the bow 
must be fairly high in speed. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


OUTBOARD MOTOR SPEED FOR 1929 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

What speed do you expect in 1929? T know 
it was prophesied that before the end of 1928 
outboards would go at least 50 miles per hour. 
And they didn’t. If I remember rightly, you 
were one of those expecting it, weren’t you, 
now? Give us your prediction for 1929, 

ALBERT FuLLER THOMPSON. 


Ans.—Yes, I was one who expected to see 
outboards—or an outboard—do 50 miles per 
hour speed before the end of 1928. I was tak- 
ing the word of no less an authority than George 
F. Crouch, the famous boat designer, made fa- 
mous by the numerous record-breaking boats 
he has designed in recent years. I am not at 
liberty at this time to tell just what unofficial 
speeds have been made by special hulls not 
yet in the public eye, but I can tell you we are 
still certain that 50-mile speed for outboards is 
right in the offing. 

That it was not done officially before now 
is due to a lot of conditions in combination, 
of course. But it is coming in 1929. The new 
motors for 1929 are wonderful advances even 
over those of 1928 and the hulls are making 
equally astonishing progress in speed possibili- 
ties, as well as in practical models for all 
everyday purposes. You can be assured that 
the time of the 50-mile speed for outboards on 
straight-away courses is close at hand. Florida 
may show it, and if Florida doesn’t we will 
have it most anywhere before the end of next 
summer. 

Motor Boat Eptror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


WTTITE 


Outboard 


Boats:«Canoes 





Il White’s ‘29’ Cruiser—16 feet long } 





White’s Special Stepper—14 feet long 


Think of the pleasure that is yours in one of || 
these novel, original WHITE models! Their grace. || 
ful lines appeal. Their speed in rough and smooth || 
waters satisfies racer and pleasure lover alike, 
Finest materials, expert workmanship, 40 years 
now How” makes every WHITE use its owner 
“WHITE.” Don’t think of buying a Boat or 
Canoe without seeing details in WHITE'S catalog 
and folders, Write today. 


E. M. White & Co., 161 White Street, Old Town, Maine 
——S 























Animate 
Your 
Trophies 


Put life into them; let 
them live. Let a ‘ 
Bros. mount them an : j 
they'll be so life-like a ll ¥ 

almost seem to breathe. 

Send for Jonas Bros.’ Game Trophy Cata- 
log (fully illustrated), with reproductions 
of famous mountings, price list, etc. Tro- 
phies from stock sent on approval to re 
sponsible persons. 


JONAS BROS. 







1021 Broadway 
Denver, Colorado 











3 cull SHIRTS FOR $9.00 
I make shirts that fit you, becaus | make your shicts from your 
and to take them back it they do not 














et you, 
I send you 60 samples to select from 
I send od o_o blank with rules, I send you the finished 
shirts parcel post prepaid. No ready-made shirts in nyo shop, but 
fucilities ee quick deli of the highest grade of custom work. 
views fe fer, a yamoten, her priced fabrics, too.)Spring samples 
now 
CLARENCE . HEAD (Custom on aan 
110 Seneca Street, Ithaca, N. 
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Feel Dizzy! 


eadachy, bilious, constipated? Take NR—NATURES 
Bees DY tonight. Thismild, safe, vegetableremel 








feeling fine by morning. You'll enjoy 
ae bowe! fac tion without a sign of grips 
or di ‘ort. 


Safe, mild, purely vegetable—at druggists—only 25 
FREE Write for sample of NF and Pack> 
age of Nature Flower Garden Seeds 

A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dent. 68, ST. LOUIS, M0. 
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TOMURROW ALRIGHT 
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Field and Stream 


BLOWING UP YOUR GAME 
(Continued from page 35) 


gerous and at the same time sportier 
basis. Let’s take a crack at those fero- 
cious, man-eating, fresh-water tigers with 
a blow-gun. It’s going to take some 
nifty marksmanship to place an arrow 
in a moving fish which is threshing on 
the surface, and Mr. Muskie stands a 
retty good chance of breaking loose 
with some tackle or throwing the hook 
from his undershot jaw. But that’s all 
right. There'll be fun in such a program, 
and there’ll be a challenge in standing 
in a boat trying to blow an arrow into 
a moving target. 

I have a hunch that blow-gunning a 


muskie is going to be no easy job, al- | 


though I am confident that one tipped 
arrow blown with the force which I have 
finally gotten into my shots will certainly 
muss him up considerable. And getting 
the full force of your lung power be- 
hind an arrow is quite a stunt. I watched 
the Cherokees for some time before I 
learned that you start your blow away 
down around your tummy and _ then 
sowie! Let ’er go with a sharp Dlast, 
which makes the arrow shoot out with 
a plup! 

Although the application of blow-gun- 
nery to muskie fishing is occupying my 
attention at the present moment, I have 
found our original nine-foot Cherokee 
gun a handy tool around the house, as 
I have been in the midst of a sparrow 
and cat campaign. I commend the blow- 
gun for such a campaign because it is 
noiseless. 

If you have any bird houses, you don’t 
want cats. Of late my idea has been to 
get blow-gun practice and not kill the 
cats. So I am able to open a window, 
shove the gun through, and make it very 
unpleasant ‘for the bird-killing felines by 
smacking them with a blunt thistle- 
down arrow. A pointed arrow shot from 
a blowgun will undoubtedly cause the 
death of a cat or at least inflict a 
severe injury. But I have no ideas along 
this line. When bird enemies are to be 
wiped out, a gun should be used. 

Target shooting much like archery on 
the lawn, use on muskies, a make-life-mis- 
erable weapon against cats—these are the 
uses for the primitive old Cherokee blow- 
gun as I have adapted it. Somehow or 
other, I get a great kick out of it be- 
cause it is such an elementally simple 
old weapon—a tube, an arrow and your 
lungs. Also because it has been tucked 
away in the beautiful mountain valleys 
of the Great Smokies for so many years 
—isolated, a part of a vast wilderness 
and an Indian tribe’s culture—while on 
all sides high-power guns, with modern 
shot and shell, have been developed to 
a startling point of efficiency. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


There we left him, intending to take his 
photograph the next morning, but did not. 

The dried flesh of the channel bass fur- 
nishes quite an important article of winter 
food for*the people in this section. It is 
prepared like codfish, and none is wasted. 
The weather was very hot, and Lige, 
whose duty it is to dress the fish landed 
on Bill Gaskill’s pier, had gotten on the 
job about daylight. So when we went 
down with the camera the next morning, 
all that remained of our big one was two 
broad slabs of flesh salted and drying in 
the sun. 

The tackle used in catching this big 
channel bass was as follows: rod, Aber- 
crombie and Fitch; reel, Vom Hofe; line, 
Ashaway. The bait was a menhaden. 
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“The Newest and Finevt 
Runabout Afloat 








Dry, comfortable, seaworthy and fast! Just the boat for the outdoor man 
or sportsman! Sturdy and useful as a runabout—at only a fraction of the 
cost. Genuine African Mahogany 54-inch Beam. Double cockpits seat six, 
with ample storage space for camping, hunting or fishing needs. Steers from 


forward cockpit. 








Double Planked Bottom—same construction as exp 


to withstand years of hard usage! 


Inboard Motor— Protected from rain and spray. 
like an exp er b 





Cl 


All Mahogany Pleasure Craft 


100% concealed. Looks 
Operates with any outboard motor. 


Completely Equipped —Steering wheel, windshield, anchor and cable, self- 
bailer, lifting rings, upholstered seats, flags, storage lockers, running lights, etc. 


DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY—Boat Division 
Dept. 312 Detroit, Michigan 


ive r bouts! Built 














Will not sink or capsize. Easy to carry and 
quickly inflated. Built with safety chambers. Comes 
with take-down oars and special pump. Just right 
for all kinds of sport. Weighs only 15 pounds. 


See your dealer or write for folder. 


CLARKE MFG. CO., INC. 
Drawer 1926 New Haven, Conn. 











STEVENS————=>} 
BETTER MODEL BOATS 








And they are BETTER MODELS-—Whether it’s 
the popular BABY RED STREAK RACER, the 


RUNABOUT or a FLAT BOTTOMED 
Write for Free Catalog 
STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 


11 Center Street Auburn, Maine 


FAMILY 
SKIFF 


























PENN YAN OUTBOARDS 


If you’re tired of the usual summer 
thing, a Penn Yan boat will bring 
you a new thrill. Whether you want 
a fast runabout or an out and out 
racing craft—a sturdy boat for fish- 


ing or a slim, silent canoe—a sailing 
or a motor dinghy—you will find 
your boat among those built by 
Penn Yan. 


And the name Penn Yan insures 
you. It symbolizes a craftsmanship 
proved by the years. 

Your copy of the new 44 page Catalog, 


with boats reproduced in full colors, will 
be sent free at your request. Write today! 


PENN YAN BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 
11 Water Street Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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Own a Pioneer Boat 


We can ship it all ready to run. 





—T < 





CO 
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for literature. 





I ——— SS SS terns. From 8’ to 75’ long. Let 


See 


as" 
12’ step plane will make 37 miles per hour with 16-H.P. motor. Send 25c 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO., BAY CITY, MICH. 


Or you can build it yourself from 
== a pioneer frame or full size pat- 


us tell you about our outboard 
motor cruiser—“Neptune™. Our 
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THE 1928 NATIONAL 
FISHING CONTEST 


T gives us great pleasure to announce 

on the following pages the names 

of the successful competitors in the 

18th Annual FietD AND STREAM 
Prize Fishing Contest. 

The basic idea of these annual com- 
petitions is the promotion of better sports- 
manship in angling. From a _ modest 
beginning the Fretp AND Stream Prize 


Fishing Contest has grown to such 
proportions that it is recog- 
nized throughout the angling 


world as the biggest thing of its 
kind in existence. - 

Each year more people are 
turning to the out-of-doors. With 
this tendency becoming more and 
more apparent the sport of fish- 
ing has gained advocates more 
rapidly, perhaps, in the past dec- 
ade than during any previous 
period. And it is the logical 
medium of sport for many people 
because of several factors. 

To begin with, angling may 
be made as inexpensive as one 
desires. You can angle and ac- 
tually catch fish with a quarter’s 
worth of hooks, line and sinkers 
if you ‘wish. On the other hand 
if you desire the utmost in plea- 
sure, you will, of course, purchase 
good quality tackle of modern 
design. 

Another reason for the popu- 
larity of angling is the fact that 
it gets one out-of-doors and keeps 
him interested in casting, for in- 
stance; or wading a trout stream. 
He is thus getting pleasant and 
beneficial exercise without the 
danger of overdoing and coming 
back to the office tired instead 
of refreshed. “Fish and feel fit” 
is a slogan we frequently hear 
nowadays and it is certainly ap- 
propriate and truthful. 

Another of the advantages of 
angling is that there is virtually 
no age limit for those who wish 
to fish. Youngsters of four and 
youths of eighty-four both profit 
by the sport. 

But one of the greatest at- 
tractions of the game is the ele- 
ment of uncertainty which is ever 
present. The cast plug or gently 
dropped fly has ever the possi- 
bility of affording a real sur- 
prise in the way of the finny 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











creature that may see fit to take the 
offering. 

That is where the Prize Fishing Con- 
test comes in. It promotes the spirit of 
competition and affords an incentive to 
the use of more precise and painstaking 


Harvey Henderson, third prize winner in the Large-mouth 


Black Bass Class, Southern Division 
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methods. It encourages, also, greater ef- 
fort and the exercise of more skill, 
While we receive a gratifying number 
of entries each year, nevertheless we feel 
that there are a great many anglers who 
are missing something by not entering 
the large fish they catch. Probably the 
principal reason more readers do not 
compete is that they feel they have no 
chance to win a prize. It is true that 
prize winning fish are usually large, 
yet it 1s a common experience to hear 
a reader say that he caught a still 
larger fish, but failed to enter it because he 
thought there was no chance to 
win a prize. 
_ If you have never entered a fish 
in our Contest we ask you, there- 
fore, to think about this point. 
You cannot judge the possible re- 
sults of one contest by what took 
place in a former one. We want 
every angling reader to take an 
interest in the National Fishing 
Contest. We ask that you read 
the rules and conditions of the 
forthcoming competition in the 
April issue. Be prepared, for 1929 
may bring you that coveted 
trophy about which you have 
dreamed. If entered, it may prove 
to be a prize winner, bringing 
ou both a valuable award and 
onor before the angling world. 


O the skillful anglers who 

won prizes in the 1928 Con- 
test, and whose names appear on 
the following pages, we offer our 
heartiest congratulations. To the 
many entrants in the competition 
who tried, but did not succeed, we 
offer our thanks for their inter- 
est. We hope they will try again 
during the coming fishing season 
and that success will come their 
way. 

In conclusion, we are pleased 
to state that entries were received 
from all parts of the country, 
showing a widespread interest. 
Many of the entrants were old 
friends who had competed in for- 
mer years; others entered their 
first trophy. We are certain that 
readers will take a genuine in- 
terest in comparing weights and 
dimensions of prize fish in the list 
following. From previous exper- 
lence we know that the names of 
prize winners and the dimensions 
of their trophies are eagerly 


looked forward to. So, fishermen, 
are in 


congratulations order ! 
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Bristol No. 29— 
A splendid, finely 
tuned fly rod designed 
particularly for dis- 
criminating anglers 
who can appreciate a 
light weight fly rod. 
Length, 81% feet; 
weight about 7 oz. 
Steel snake guides and 
one ring fly top. Cork 
handle with locking 
veel band, Price,$6.50. 


AES. 
(de LUXE }} 


ENAMELED LINE 
A250 TEST #f 





Kingfisher DeLuxe Enameled Lin 
This is the finest of all led lines, d 
fuily durable, exceptionally smooth and pliable, 
ideal for fly casting. Color, light olive mist. Tests 
12 to 45 pounds. Put up 25 yards in a coil, 4 
connected—100 yards in a box. Price 15 lb test, 
$5.50 Other tests in proportion. 








No. 55 Meek Fly Reel—aluminum with 
tool steel click gear and click blocks. Spool post 
of finest bronze. Finished in black. 314" in diam- 
eter. Weight about 434 oz. Price $10.00. 


If your dealer can’t supply you 
with the above, order direct 
enclosing price, 











me 
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Fly Casting Tackle 


Isn’t Expensive 


HEREVER you find 
fishermen who use 
Bristol Steel Rods,King- 
fisher Silk Lines and 
Meek Reels, you'll hear 
nothing but praise of 
these fine items of an- 
gling equipment. 
Yet they are not ex- 





Z; 
Steel 


Fishing 


pensive—look at the 
prices of the models 
shown on this page! 
Of course you can 
buy equipment a little 
cheaper—but you pay 
for it many times over 
in disappointments, 
trouble and irritation. 






WRITE for our new catalog describing all the newest in 
fishing tackle, with prices, 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ake 


13 Horton Street 


Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents; Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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GET A GEP—THE ROD WITH A REP 


















© Screwless 


Reel-locking 
Handle 


Only on Gep-Rods! 


One —two—zip—and it’s done! Simply 
slip the first joint of your GEP-ROD into 
place. Your reel is automatically locked to 
the handle. No screws to bother with. 
Easy — simple — positive. A patented fea- 
ture found only on GEP-RODS. 


@Automatic Rod Lock 


Another exclusive GEP-ROD feature. Pre- 

vents rod from twisting. Guides are always 

on top—properly aligned. 
Interesting Booklet FREE 


Write today for free booklet describing 
other exclusive GEP-ROD features, such 
as the non-twisting, non-sticking joints, 
solid chrome-vanadium steel rods, etc. In- 
cludes complete line of One-Piece, Combi- 
nation,and Three-Piece Steel GEP-RODS. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 W. Illinois St., Chicago, IIL. 


GEP- 
ROD 
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PRIZE WINNERS IN THE 
1928 BIG FISH CONTEST 


BROOK TROUT 


First Prise—B. C. FIncke 
W eight—7 Ibs. 12 oz. 


Where Caught—Moise River, P.Q., Can. 


When Caught—Sept. 23rd, 1928 
Rod—Hardy 

Reel—Yawman and Erbe 
Line—Crandall 

Lure or Bait—Montreal fly 





Second Prize—Grorce BRAUTLACHT 
W eight—7 lbs. 12 oz. 


Where Caught—Big Marsh Creek} Ore. 


When Caught—July 17th, 1928 
Rod—Divine 

Reel—Martin 

Line—Otselic 

Lure or Bait—Parmacheene Belle fly 


Third Prise—B. C. Fincke 
W cight—6 Ibs. 


Where Caught—Moise River, P.Q., Can. 


When Caught—Sept. 22nd, 1928 
Rod—Hardy 

Reel—Yawman and Erbe 
Line—Crandall 

Lure or Bait—Montreal fly 


Fourth Prise—Dr. Montrort Hastam 
Weight—6 ibs. 


Where Caught—Serpentine Stream, N.F. 


When Caught—July 16th, 1928 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Sebago 

Lure or Bait—Silver doctor No. 8 


Fifth Prise—Lre Duncan 

Weight—4 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Peshtigo River, Wis. 
When Caught—June 13th, 1928 
Rod—Divine 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—Grizzly king fly 


Sixth Prise—J. S. Hancock 
Weight—3 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Pecas River, N. M. 
When Caught—June 12th, 1928 
Rod—D and E 

Reel—Sunnybrook 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Grey hackle fly 


BROWN TROUT 


First Prise—Cart HANSEN 

W ecight—14 Ibs. 1 oz. 

Where Caught—Waddy Pond, Wis. 
When Caught—Aug. 22nd, 1928 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—Professor fly No, 2 





Second Prize—Tuomas W. Harper 
Weitght—9 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Agnew Lake, Cal. 
When Caught—Sept. 26th, 1928 
Rod—Granger 


Reel—Hardy 


Line—Pioneer 
Lure or Bait—Royal coachman fly No. 6 


Third Prise—Cuartes A. STONE 
W ecight—8 \bs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Mecan River, Wis. 
When Caught—June 17th, 1928 
Rod—Armax 

Reel—Takapart 

Line—Shakespeare 


Lure or Bait—Grey deer hair fly No. 8 
Fourth Prise—C. E. ANDERSON 
Weight—8 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Tomonow River, Wis. 


When Caught—May 18th, 1928 

Rod—Divine 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Unknown 

Lure or Bait—Waterwitch Reuben Wood 
fly No. 8 . 


Fifth Prise—G. S. HamiILton 
Wcight—8 Ibs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Peshtigo River, 
When Caught—July 6th, 1928 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Superior 

Lure or Bait—Dead drake dry fly. 


Sixth Prise—S. B. Batrp 

IW ecight—7 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Spring Creek, Pa. 
When Caught—June 11th, 1928 
Rod—King fisher 
Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Mohawk 

Lure or Bait—Artificial cricket 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 


Wis. 


First Prise—R. Leckie Ewinc 
Weight—16 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Okanagan Lake, B.C. 
When Caught—Nov. 27th, 1928 
Rod—Bernard 

Recel—Hardy 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Red Fuzz Oreno 





Second Prise—W. C. ELSEMORE 
Weight—15 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Eel River, Cal. 
When Caught—Oct. 23rd, 1928 
Rod—Thomas 

Reel—t lardy 

Line—Farlow 

Lure or Bait—Professor fly No. 10 


Third Prizse—Grorcet E. BEcKER 
Weight—12 \bs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Eel River, Cal. 
When Caught—Oct. 17th, 1928 
Rod—Divine 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Crandall 

Lure or Bait—Carson fly No. 10 


Fourth Prise—SkILLMAN VAN Cott 

W eight—12 \bs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Rogue River, Ore. 
When Caught—Noy. 15th, 1928 
Rod—Split Bamboo 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Saline 

Lure or Bait—Royal coachman fly No. 4 
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Fifth Prise—F. J. RusHMore 
Weight—12 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Eel River, Cal. 
When Caught—Sept. 12th, 1928 
Rod—Thomas 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Herron 

Lure or Bait—Martha fly No. 10 


Sixth Prise—Tueo. V. SANpys WuUNSCH 
Weight—12 Ibs. 
Where Caught—Capilano River, B.C. 
When Caught—Sept. 25th, 1928 
Rod—Ogden Smith 
Reel—Hardy 
Line—King Eider 
Lure or Bait—Parmacheene Belle fly 

No. 4 

LAKE TROUT 


First Prise—J. F. CusBBerty 
Weight—28 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lac La Croix, Minn, 
When Caught—June 2nd, 1928 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Mansfield 

Lure or Bait—Dardevle 





Second Prise—W. W. KNIGHT 
Weight—28 I\bs. 

Where Caught—Lake Timagami, Ont. 
When Caught—Aug. 11th, 1928 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Amateur 

Line—Copper Wire 

Lure or Bait—Pearl wobbler 


Third Prize—Jack T. Kemp 
Weight—24 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Trout Lake, Ont. 
When Caught—July 12th, 1928 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Meek 

Line—Black Neptune 

Lure or Bait—Jarvalin spoon 


Fourth Prisze—A. M. BECKWITH 

Weight—25 lbs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, 

Ontario, Can. 

When Caught—May 27th, 1928 

Rod—Croft and Son 

Reel—Croft and Son 

Line—Black Wonder 

Lure or Bait—Luminous tandem spinner 
No. 3 


Fifth Prise—ArtTHUR KELLY 
Weight—24 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Hawk Lake, Canada 
When Caught—Aug. 6th, 1928 
Rod—Marswell 

Reel—Four Bros. 

Line—Allcock, Laight and Westwood 
Lure or Bait—Hildebrandt Slim Eli No.& 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


First Prise—Frep P. JAMESON 
Weight—7 \bs. 11% oz. 
Where Caught—Summit Lake, Wash. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
When Caught—Sept. 16th, 1928 
Rod—South Bend 
Reel—Bronson 
Line—Creek Chub 
Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie. 


Second Prize—W. R. SNYDER 
Weight—7 lbs. 9 oz. 
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lightning. 


About the fish that makes you want a 
Meisselbach Automatic Fly-rod Reel— 

His address is anywhere from the 
Margaree River, “way Down East, to the 
Rogue River, "way Out West. He is as 
touchy about restraint as an unhugged 
grizzly. His lines are faster than a boat- 
tailed bullet's. There is a smash in his 
tail like a Dempsey haymaker. He is 
Barney Oldfield for speed and Cannon- 
ball Baker for endurance. 


Landlock, rainbow, salmon, steelhead or 
what—to bring him to camp you need a 
reel. One that can hand him back some of 
his own greased lightning. 


Get a real big-league Speed Merchant 
on your hook and it’s look out! Slack line 
is Eskimo pie to him—dynamite to 
you. 

With the Meisselbach Automatic 
you can handle them. And how you 
do enjoy it! Fighting that’s fast 
and fair. 


The Meisselbach Rainbow—Amer- 
ica’'s popular single-action fly-rod 
and strip-casting reel. Capacity 50 
yds. Price $5.00 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., 
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The Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye level- 
winding bait-casting reel No, 100. 
New and highest value for the 
price—$5.00 


Division of 
2921 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 


Concerning the @ 
use of greased 


eisselbach 


Does its own cranking. Paying out your 
line by hand winds the spring; or when a 
fish runs; or you wind with your palm. 
And you can release tension instantly with a 
handy lever. A finger’s touch recovers slack. 


For all fly and bass-bug casting, still fish- 
ing with minnows, worms, helgramites, 
salmon eggs, strip casting with minnows, 
frogs or spinners, or trolling. Can be used 
on a bait-casting rod. 


Your satisfaction is assured by nearly 40 
years of Meisselbach reelmaking leadership 
and the unrestricted guarantee that is back 
of every genuine Meisselbach. Simple, 
strong, wearproof, dependable and light, and 
lightning fast. Aluminum finish. Price $5.00. 
Ask to see one at your dealer's. Be 

sure it’s a Meisselbach. If offered 
something else please write to us. 

“Bite Book” and complete catalog 
folder of all genuine Meisselbach 
Fishing Reels of Quality mailed free 
on request. 





The Meisselbach Neptune No. 40, 
most popular middleweight reel for 
fresh and salt water—$22.00 


The General Industries Co. 
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New 1929 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


300 flies and 


lures in natural color. Fly 


Get it Now 
FLY TACKLI 


howing over 


ng instructions, etc 





OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 

this book showing Weber flies, tackle and 
“lifelike” luring novelties—many plates in full 
color—valuable hints on casting. Besides all 
standard patterns, this book features tackle 
especially for American style fly-fishing, in- 
cluding ALL fresh water game fish 
as well as trout! The sport-seeker’s apts. 
biggest quarter’s-worth but you get /%&* 
your 25¢ back twice: we credit: you 
25¢ on the first order from catalog st 
and send you a 25¢ fy free. “al 
Or simpler—slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 in 
goods and get catalog and extra fly free. 


Weber Wet and Dry Flies. Weber 
and Authorized Dr. Henshall Fly 


Lures. Straintest and No-c-um Lead- 


ers. Weber Fly Rods, Reels, Lines. 





P s Attention—Bait Casters 

- Line up with the times. Add the 
easy art of fly casting to your 
bag of tricks. More sport—more 
fish—and the BIG ones! Every 
species that takes bait or plugs 
will hit the fly and Weber tells you how to 
do the trick. Write Weber for Special Start- 
ing Offer, personal selection of tackle and 
full fly casting instructions, 


**If Weber Makes It—a Fish Takes It’’ 








Patronize your local dealer. If 
he cannot supply you we will. 


Address P. O. Box 1832, Stevens Point, Wis. 














Medium 


Sti€ 


CARTER LURES 
are “The Lures They Like” 


That goes for fish and fishermen alike. The old he- 
bass simply can’t resist that darting, wobbling 
CARTER action. For years CARTER LURES 
have been famous fish-getters. They hold the 
tavored place in any tackle box. 


3 Sizes—5 Color Combinations 


Your choice of 
enticing colors, 
including the 
ALL BLACK for 
night fishing, the 
bait that first 
made CARTER Carter’s 
famous. Buy Midget 
them at your own sportstore, or write us for cata- 
log and prices. 


CARTER BAIT COMPANY 
58 Cordova Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Where Caught—Grout Pond, Stratton, Vt. 


When Caught—Oct. 8th, 1928 


| Rod—Mills 


| Reel—Shakespeare 


| Line—Pussy 


| 











Willow 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow 
Third Prise—ZAckt£ SIGERSON 
Weight—7 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Underwood, 
When Caught—Sept. 11th, 
Rod—Samson 

Reel—W inona 
Line—Mansfield 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Bass-oreno 


Minn. 
1928 


Fourth Prise—O. A. VAN DEUSEN 
IVecight—6 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Sherman Lake, 
HWhen Canght—Sept. 4th, 1928 
Rod—W inchester 
cel—Shakespeare 

Line—Ralph 

Lure or Bait—Classic minnow 


Mich. 


Fifth Prise—Gerorce J. 

Hcitght—6 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught — Cranberry 
Mass. 

IVhen Caught—Sept. 22nd, 

Rod—Heddon 

Recl—Shakespeare 

Li ne —U ‘3 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Bass-oreno 


O'Connor 


1928 


Sirth Prise—N. L. 
Wecight—6 lbs. 9 oz. 
Where Caught—Yakima River, Wash. 
When Canght—April 30th, 1928 
Rod—John Little 

Reel—Pflueger 


FoRAKER 


| Line—W inchester 








Bend Fish-oreno 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


(Northern Division) 


First Priscc—Ciaupe H. Fow ier 
Weight—9 Ibs. 


Lure or Bait—South 


Where Caught—White House Slough, 
Cal. 
When Caught—Sept. 30th, 1928 


Rod—Heddon 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Shannon bucktail 


Second Prise—Micuaet P. KEtty 


IW eight—8 Ibs. 


Where Caught—Moodus Lake, Conn. 
When Caught—July 1st, 1928 
Rod—W estbend 

Reel—Tournament 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Perch belly 

Third Prise—Russett W. WALKER 


IVeight—8 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Williams Lake, 
When Caught—June 24th, 1928 
Rod—Brookside 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—South Bend 


Mich. 


Fourth Prise—Frep E. EMery 

IV eight—7 Ibs. 10 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Roesiger, Wash. 
When Caught—Aug. 17th, 1928 
Rod—Heddon 

Recl—Shakespeare 

Line—Black Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Tad Polly 
Fifth Prise—Ratepu A. BapGLey 
W eight—7 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Meadow, 






Where Caught—Brewster, N. Y. 
When Caught—July 15th, 1928 
Rod—Heddon 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Silk casting 

Lure or Bait—Dowagiac Plug 


Sixth Prise—Grorce C. SCHEER 

W eight—7 \bs. 5 oz. 

IVhere Caught—Charleston Lake, Ont, 
When Caught—Aug. 29th, 1928 
Rod—W ilson 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—R. H. Bass-oreno 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASs 
(Intermediate Division) 


First Prise—P. G. Liccan 
Weight—11 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Garlec’s Pond, Va. 
IVhen Caught—Nov. 4th, 1928 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

—— 

Lure Bait—Heddon Zigway plug 


Second Prise—J. A. McCutcuen 
Weight—10 Ibs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Red Wing, Va. 
When Caught—Oct. 13th, 1928 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—P flueger 

Line—Black Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Red head Bass-oreno 


Third Prise—R. iL 
IH eight—10 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Where Caught—Laurel Hill, N. C. 
When Caught—July 25th, 1928 
Rod—Utica 

Reel—Martin 

Line—Vacuum 


STEELE, JR. 


Lure or Bait—Home-made bucktail fly 
Fourth Prise—G. M. ATWATER 
Weight—9 lbs. 14 oz. 


Where Caught—Lake Smith, Va. 

When Caught—Sept. 14th, 1928 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Dowagiac Zara- 
gossa 


Fifth Prise—H. T. Dickinson 

Weight—9 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Smith, Va. 

When Caught—Oct. 20th, 1928 

Rod—Union 

Reel—Superior 

Line—King fisher 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Crippled Minnow 

Sixth Prise—G. M. ATWATER 

Weight—9 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Smith, Va. 

When Caught—Sept. 14th, 1928 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Dowagiac Zara- 
gossa 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Southern Division) 
First Prise—H. W. Warts 
Weight—14 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Where Caught—Levy Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—May 30th, 1928 
Rod—American 
Reel—Marhoff 
Line—Lignum vitae 
Lure or Bait—Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler 
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Second Prise—A. B. MELTon 
Weight—14 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Pasco Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—June 7th, 1928 
Rod—True Temper 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Al Foss Jazz Wiggler 





Third Prise—Harvey Hernperson 
Weight—13 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—San Grass Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—June 19th, 1928 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Black Diamond 

Lure or Bait—Al Foss 

Fourth Prise—A. L. Escusacu 
Weight—13 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—San Grass Lake, Fila. 
When Caught—June 25th, 1928 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Heddon 


Fifth Prise—Tuomas Dawson 
Weight—13 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Washington Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—June 30th, 1928 
Rod—Powell 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Al Foss 


Sixth Prise—E. P. Rourer 

Weight—12 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Catght—Blackwater Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—May 26th, 1928 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—P flueger 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Arbogast 


MUSKALONGE 


First Prise—M. W. 
Weight—49 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Where Caught—Grand Rapids, Minn. 
When Caught—May 15th, 1928 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Tournament 

Lure or Bait—G. H. Skinner spoon No. 5 


WITHEY 


ih pe he Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Pipestone Lake, Ont. 
When Caught—Sept. 30th, 1928 
Rod—Dowagiac 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger 





Third Prise—GrorceE BARBER 
Weight—49 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Pelican Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—June 22nd, 1928 
Rod—American 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—King fisher 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Zigzag 


Fourth Prize—Otto H. Quetscu 
Weight—48 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Sabatskong Bay, Ont. 
When Caught—July 16th, 1928 





Trout 


Fishing 


Begins Next Month! 


ANY of the busiest men 

in the country will be 
away from their desks. The 
season for rainbow, brown and 
brook trout opens around 
April Ist. 

Don’t put it off—find out 
the exact opening date onyour 
favorite stream. Ask at the 
nearest sporting goods store— 
there’s a knowing game fisher- 
maninevery one 
of them. Brook 
trout,in addition 
to being one of 
nature’schoicest 
morsels when it 
comes from the 
frying pan, is be- 
yond challenge 
Springtime’s 
gamest fighter! 


Where to Go.ee 
What to Take 


You’ll findthem 
far upstream. 
They’re aristo- 
crats—don’t waste time cast- 
ing anywhere but in clean, 
unpolluted, cold water. 
Take along hip boots—the 
game’sso thrilling you'll never 
be content to stand on shore. 


Take along any of the Mon- 
tague Fly Rods—the Manitou 
—-$35; Red Wing —$25; Mon- 
tague Trail— —$20; Flipline—$1 5; 
Fishkill—$12; Splitswitch—$8. 





And any of the following Mon- 
tague Reels: Brook Trout—$4.50; 
Fox Lake—$3; No. s00-—$2; 
Huron—$5; Columbia—$2.50. 


Other Equipment and Data 


The preference of most trout 
fishermen is for an enamel line, 
small to medium size. 


Hook: 10 to 14 “Model Perfect.” 
Lures: flies, minnows, worms, 
grasshoppers. 


Best time of day: dawn or sun- 
set;oranytimejust 
after a shower. 
Dark flies for 
bright days and 
early intheseason; 
light flies for dark 
days and later on. 


Next Month in 
Salt Waters 
April, May and 
June are favorite 
months for the 
flashing, thrilling, 
zesty ,twoorthree 
hour battles by 
which the Tarpon 
tests theskill ofits 
would-be captor, 
and the efficiency of his rod and 
reel. Habitat: bays and inlets of 
Florida, Gulf of Mexico, off 

Panama Coast, etc. 
Best time: flood tide on moonlight nights. 
Best rods are Montague Trail Tarpon 
($18); Manitou Tarpon ($35); and Red 
Wing Tarpon($2z7.50)—medium or heavy. 
Best reels: Montague * Imperial” ($65); 
Montague “Tampa” and * Coronado” 
($5.75 to $7.00). 
Also to be captured in salt water this month : 
sailfish, bonefish, striped bass, and flounders, 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 







MONTAGUE CITY 


“$ 


<@MASSACHUSETTS 
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QL & BUY 
Ye DEPENDABLE 
FISHING TACKLE 


If our goods are not better than you can purchase 
ANYWHERE else for equal price. return them and 
have price refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 


LEONARD 


(TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF.) 


Split Bamboo Rods 


Have been made by the same Organization and un- 
der the same supervision for the past 50 years. The 
knowledge, care and skill, used in the selection of 
materials and manufacture make Leonard Rods THE 
WORLD'S STANDARD OF COMPARISON. BUY 
\ LEONARD—and let the ‘“‘other fellow’’ compare 
his Rod to yours! A full line of patterns of Rods 
for ALL KINDS OF ANGLING, is shown in our 
atalog. For trout fly fishing the popular Rods are: 
DRY FLY RODS 
No. 50 —Length 8 ft., Weight 35% 
No. 50'/2—Length 81/2 ft., i 
No. 51 —Length 9 ft., Weight 434 « 
wer FLY RODS 
No. 45 —Length 9 ft., Weight 4 oz.....$48.00 
No. seHLW—Leneth 92 ft.. Weight 7 oz..... 53.00 
The Numbers 51 and 52HLA are 





suited for the 


heavier fishing of Canada, Kocky Mountains and 
Pacific Coast. 


THE ORIGINAL 
FAN WING FLIES 


Made in 3 sizes. 
Nos. 10, 12, 14. 


Stocked in 20 
popular patterns 


(other patterns 
to order) 





WILLIAM MILLS & SON’S 
EXTRA QUALITY REGULAR FLIES 
(Finest Possible to Make) 
Wet Flies, Regular Tie—on (ut......... $1.50 per dozen 
Wet Flies, Light Tie—on Gut............$1.50 per dozen 
Dry Flies, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks..$2.00 per dozen 


A LOW-PRICED TAPERED LINE 


These lines are 
good quality pure 
Japan toread 
silk, enameled in 
a new and supe- 
rior manner; they 
are serviceable 
lines at a mod- 
erate price. 

Made in mettted 
water color — 
yd. lengths. 


Size Each 
« $4.00 
° 3.50 

E a 3.25 

F — 3.00 
{ 





BROWNTONE 
SPECIAL 
FLY ROD 


Good Quality Split Bamboo 


GUIDE 
These rods are not ‘‘junk’’ but are 
well balanced and good value. Made 
in— 
8% feet for Brook Trout 
9 feet for Larger Streams 
9/2 feet for Western Waters 
Price 5 
Only $12 0 
4 This Rod is finished up in the 
q popular brown color, now so 
much in vogue. 


William Mills & Son 


23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(Established 1822—Now in 107th Year) 
Everything for the Angler 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions and 
prices of geet, but also COLOR PLATES OF FLIES 
and a “NOVEL INDEX’ with complete description 
of outfits at angling for various Game Fishes. COPY 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10c IN STAMPS. 
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| First Prise—Dr. C. 





Field and Str nadine atch, 1929 


Rod—Own make 
Reel—Horton 
Line—Invincible 


| 
| 
Lure or Bait—Skinner spoon No. 5 | 


Fifth Prise—Mrs. E. B 

W eight—45 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Leech Lake, Minn. 

When Caught—May 29th, 1928 

Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Unknown 

Lure or Bait—Leech Lake spinner and 
minnows 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


Virst Prise—R. J 
IVetght—38 Ibs. 
Where Caught—Lake Wissota, Wis. 
When Caught—June 29th, 1928 
Rod—Oxford 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Heddon King 


. CoLLIns 


*. MAHONEY 





Second Prise—O. K. HAWLEY 

IV cight—27 \bs. 2 oz. 

Where Canyht — Lake 
Wis. 

When Caught—June 19th, 1928 

Rod—True Temper 

Recl—Pflueger 

Line—32 |b. test 

Lure or Bait—Jarvinius spoon 


Wampagasset, 


Third Prise—Cuas. E. Carson 
Weight—25 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Round Lake, Mich. 
When Canght—Aug. 26th, 1928 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Bass-oreno red head 


Fourth Prise—S. H. Moss 
Weight—25 Ibs. 

Where Caughi—Riley Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—Aug. 20th, 1928 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Spirit Lake 


Fifth Prise—A. W. Lewis 

IW eight—24 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Chetac, Wis. 

When Caught—Aug. 20th, 1928 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Vee Bee 

Line—Osprey 

Lure or Bait—Skinner spoon with yellow 
bucktail 


WALL EYED PIKE 
G. GoELZzER 


IVeight—11 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Where Caught—Crystal Lake, Wis. 





IKhen Caught—June 11th, 1928 
Rod—Shakespeare 
Recl—Shakespeare 
Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Game Fisher 


Second Prise—S. W. Pickertnc 


| Veight—11 Ibs. 11 oz. 


Where Canght—Lake 
IVhen Caught—July 21st, 1928 


Timagami, Ont. 









ry 


: “ 
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FIELD & STREAM 
578 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


RETURNING FILMS THIS A.M. 
ACCORDANCE YOUR INSTRUC. 
TIONS. SPLENDID FILMS. WON. 
DERFUL ENTERTAINMENT. 
MANY THANKS. 


ROBT. D. KLECKNER 
BETHLEHEM GAME, FISH 
AND FORESTRY ASSN. 


The above telegram is typical of the trib- 
utes received from hundreds of clubs after 
viewing the 


Field & Stream 


° hd 
Motion Pictures of 
. ie . 
Hunting & Fishing 
Hunting & Fishing Clubs, City Clubs, Col- 
lege Clubs, Country Clubs, clubs of every 
kind and description, have found these 
pictures the best entertainment ever pro- 
vided for their smokers, banquets and 
other meetings, and remarkable for their 
ability to draw large attendance. 
3 Reels to Choose From 
At No Cost to the Club 


Pictures of every kind of North American 
hunting and fishing are available on terms that 
amount to a free loan to the club itself. The 
club’s only expense is a few dollars for pro- 
jection. 

Put Money in Your Treasury! 


Many clubs stage real. well advertised shows 
with these pictures, selling tickets and clear- 
ing large sums. Yours can too. 


Write immediately for complete in- 
formation about films, terms, etc. 


Send this Coupon Today! 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue New York 


Fierp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about 


| your pictures, terms, etc. 
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Rod—Bristol 
Reel—Unknown 
Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—Hildebrandt 


Third Prize—ArtHur J. VOoLLEs 

Weight—11 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught — Tioughmioga 
i ws 

When Caught—July 23rd, 1928 

Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Utica 

Line—Otselic 

Lure or Bait—Angleworm 


Lake, 


Fourth Prise—Mrs. AvELE Fritzev 
Weight—11 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Island Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—Aug. 2nd, 1928 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—I nvincible 

Lure or Bait—Live crab 


Fifth Prise—Frep SHERMAN 
Weight—10 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Star Lake, II. 
When Caught—June 22nd, 1928 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Live chub minnow 


TARPON 


First Prise—Samuet D. CriypeE 
Weight—151 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Useppa Island, Fla. 
When -Caught—May 3lst, 1928 
Rod—K ing fisher 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—18 Thread 

Lure or Bait—Crab 





Second Prise—M. C. DotLive 
Weight—140 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Boca Grande Pass, Fla. 
When Caught—June 16th, 1928 
Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Live crab 


Third Prise—S. G. Dovive 

Weight—135 lbs. 

Where Caught—Boca Grande Pass, Fla. 
When Caught—June 16th, 1928 
Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Live crab 


Fourth Prize—M. C. Dotive 
Weight—126 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Boca Grande Pass, Fla. 
When Caught—June 16th, 1928 
Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Live crab 


STRIPED BASS 


First Prise—C. Morin 
Weight—44 l\bs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Glen Cove, Cal. 
When Caught—June 4th, 1928 
Rod—Shakespeare 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Catalina 

Lure or Bait—South Bend 





Field and Stream—March, 1929 

















Dwight Palmer, his Bass limit and the Bait— 


TIN LIZ 





(Top view of % oz. size 
shown above. Also made 
Vv, and 1 oz.) 


FAMOUS METAL MINNOW —$1.00 


Mr. Palmer, nationally known Ohio angler, writes from 
Orlando, Florida: 

“Picture shows the legal limit, caught in a short time at 
Lake Apopka. The old-timers down here say the bass are not 
biting yet. Your Tin Liz gets them anyway! Most casters here 
use wood minnows, but I have proved the superiority of your 
single hook metal minnow, fishing against several famous 
fishermen. Also, these Florida Bass put up a good fight, when 
not all tangled up with treble hooks.” 





A lotta nice letters from a lotta good fishermen, keep comin’ in 
and I’m gonna keep printin’ ‘em for the rest of you fellers to 
see. An’ here’s more good news— 


Weedless Tin Liz 





(Edge view shown above. Silver color only—$1.00) 


Minnow flutters on its side, crippled! Hook rides up, so a light 
weed-guard can. be used. Very simple, but very effective. Cast 
this baby right into lily-pads and snags and see how she wiggles 
thru and grabs your fish! 


FRED ARBOGAST 


(Professional Champion Bait Caster) 
5 Barwell St. 


Akron, 0. 
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Second Prise—J. Paxton Hur Row 
IV cight—38 Ibs. 8 oz. Ree 
LI VE BA IT THAT’S WHAT TO USE IF Where Caught—Roanoke River, N, ce Lin 
YOU WANT THE BIG FEL- When Caught—May 15th, 1928 Lu 
ri Rod—True Temper . 
LOWS SAYS Ozark Ripley Reel—Shakespeare 
: : Line—Abbey and Imbrie 
WIGGLIN’, KICKIN’ MINNOWS |! fure or Bait—Heddon Silver King Fir 
MAKE THE BIG BOYS JUMP AT We 
YOUR HOOK. Wh 
I 
THE FALLS CITY JONES AQUA- 7 
RIUM MINNOW PAIL KEEPS ’EM Ree 
WIGGLIN’ AND KICKIN’ INDEF- Lin 
INITELY. Lu 
Third Prise—VERNON Rosinson Sec 
IV’ cight—38 Ibs. 4 oz. We 
om ee eae IS Riga IVhere Caught—Napa River, Cal. Wh 
STRATTON & TERSTEGGE CO. | ese —- Yet. 13th, 1928 Wh 
INCORPORATED ae —bayliss Rot 
Manufacturing Division Fy et onl Ree 
16th & Main Sts., Louisville, Ky. | Lure or Bait—Sardine head 
Send me full information about the Jones | 
Bucket and also Ozark Ripley’s folder on | Fourth Print. A ee 
qume thine, Weight—36 Ibs. 
Name | Where Caught—Carquinez Straits, Cal. 
Address | When Caught—June 10th, 1928 
City | Rod—American | 
State 1 Reel—Fortesque Thi 
Line—Joe Jefferson We 
eres Lure or Bait—Troll-oreno 4 
1 
Fifth Prise—RaymMonp W. LEonarp Roc 
IV cight—33 Ibs. Ree 
a Of Where Caught—Cuttyhunk Island, Mass, Lin 
When Caught—Aug. 30th, 1928 Lu 
b Rod—De Stephano F 
Reel—Pacific on 
a) Cee ynite Line—Cuttyhunk Ae 
Lur 3ait—Live ee An 
Compass Lure or Bait—Live eel Wi 
A reliable compan- CHANNEL BASS Row 
ion for all hunting Ree 
Mg Bn seg First Prise—Junson R. Ten Eyck Lin 
Taylor Ceebynite || !Vcight—64 Ibs. 8 oz. Lu 





Compass is visible || here Caught—Beach Haven, N. 
at night without || [Vhen Caught—Sept. 14th, 1928 


the aid of matches " ‘ 
or flashlight. The Rod—Maltby 





The HARDY (1929) ANGLERS’ GUIDE} north and south Reel—Catalina Fir 

& CATALOGUE. Every Angler’s Standby. | ames ae We 

° with a _ radio act- 7 3 tal WI 

Plates of FLIES, LURES, etc., in natural col- ing compound per- Lure or Bait—Squid bait W1 

: i i manently lumi- , | 

ers. 400 PAGES. Mailed Free. Write to Fiead nous and plainly seen in tho death. The dial is Second Prize—Epcar WeEsseEtL Ro 

Office & Factory. of floating design, the magnetic needle being Weight—58 Ibs Re 

attached to its underside. Open style case. }/ 117) 0-0 Caught—Kopplins Slough, Va Lin 

HARDY BROS., Ltd. ang Fg with automatic needle stop. When Commhbncide Oth, 1928" , = 
ALNWICK ENGLAND YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU Rod—Abbey and Imbrie 


If remote from a dealer, send price plus 1l0c Reel—Frost 

. postage to us, and we will remit direct, safe Line—Ashaway 
Visiting Europe?:—Make a duty of seeing and hand- delivery cee Compass booklet free Lure or Bait—Bunker 
ling the famous “PALAKONA” Split Bamboo Rods. on request, 































































Built under new improved system, rendering them | " 77, ~~ . us 
superior to all others, at HARDY’S magnificent Show. | Taylor Instrument Companies Third I rise—How a. MENN ” Sec 
rooms HARDY HOUSE, 61 PALL MALL, | ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A Where Caught—Off Cedar Island, Va. We 
LONDON. : ee When Caught—June 24th, 1928 A 
| Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain Rod—Split Bamboo Wi 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London Reel—Vom Hofe Wi 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto Line—Cuttvhunk Ro 
- _— $ 
Lure or Bait—Menhaden Pp 
Lui 
ANOWLES 
Sportsmen Hunting Clubs NE Site STRIKER SPOON Th 
Automatically hooks the fish the instant he W, 
Forest Ranger, first-class in Pheasant raising. strikes, Catches more é 
28 years’ experience in Germany, wishes per- big fish, Greatest WI 
manent, responsible position. 48 years old, + a - W) 
married, no children, A-l reference. R 
Length: + a 56. é gH. 4. bo 4 o 
RICHARD SCHIFFNER _ price cock, OC & . 85¢ mc: me, OF) Fourth Prize—Encar F. Ruton-Muier Lis 
5213 Fairview Ave. Detroit, Michigan "Knowles Co, Migs Coppa a7 St Seat Cal W cight—57 lbs. 12 oz. : Lu 
Where Caught—Ocean City, N. J. 
ne When Caught—July 14th, 1928 
| | Rod—Kingfisher ’ 
Reel—Vom Hofe - 
Learn at ome—by The fastest running spinner in » oe) > Line—Ashaway . seal W) 
Mail! Easily! Quickly! ~y the world. Low in price, un- | Zam | Lure or Bait—Shedder crab 
ow! Different! rent! Teaches, roa Big T Tricks, 3 cones oe tne. Soe outt ; W] 
lusions. weedless 30c, 94 . long. A 0 4 - Ny 
pciolee e ‘ot Me Magic. a igarn at home. dealer's or direct. Circular Free. a) lifth Prise—C. T. HotLtowetr Ro 
— 3 —— friends. Write today for full Cuas. H. Stapr, Prop. Zi, / W eight—56 Ibs. Re 
— TARBELL SYSTEM, INC. ‘ i, +e : * a Mi , 
: PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO Where Caught—Oreigan Inlet, N. C. i” 
1926 Sunnyside A Studio ! 
je Chicago, Winols | PRESCOTT — wit ’ When Caughi—Aug. 18th, 1928 Lu 
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Rod—Leonard 
Reel—Pflueger 
Line—Pflueger 
Lure or Bait—Drone No. 3% 


BLUEFISH 


First Prize—Lawrence M. FLInt 
Weight—6 Ibs. 10 oz. 

Where Caught—Fort Hancock, N. J. 
When Caught—Aug. 26th, 1928 
Rod—Own make 

Reel—Ike Walton 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Lead squid 


Second Prize—Tuos. A. BucKRIDGE 
Weight—6 lbs. 6 oz. 


Where Caught—Fishers Island, N. Y. 


When Caught—Sept. 17th, 1928 
Rod—Degame 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Tin jig 





Third Prise—Mitton P. SHERMAN 
Weight—5 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Sea Girt, N. J. 
When Caught—July 23rd, 1928 
Rod—Naylor 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Saxon 

Lure or Bait—Tin squid 


Fourth Prise—S. M. Witson 
Weight—4 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Kure’s Pier, N. J. 
When Caught—Oct. 4th, 1928 
Rod—Hickory 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Mullet 


WEAKFISH 


First Prise—F. A. BENZENBURG 
Weight—13 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Tuckers Island, N. J. 
When Caught—Oct. 22nd, 1928 
Rod—Hand-made 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Squid bait 


Second Prize—A. J. Rosst 
Weight—7 \bs. 1 oz. 

Where Caught—Barnegat Bay, N. J. 
When Caught—Sept. 29th, 1928 
Rod—Split Bamboo 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Vom Hofe 

Lure or Bait—Snapper 


Third Prize—W. D. HuGHeEs 
Weight—6 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Masons Inlet, N. C. 
When Caught—Oct. 26th, 1928 
Rod—Lancewood 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Cut mullet 


CRAPPIE 


First Prize—JouHn D. KtmMMELL 
Weight—3 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Kelly Byno, Ind. 
When Caught—June 24th, 1928 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Crawdad 
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YOU HAVENT SEEN 
NOTHIN YER ONL 


YOU TOSS ‘EM THESE 3 
NEW CREEK CHUB LURES! 


ALK about the “Fishing Fever”! These 

three new guaranteed fish getters just 
naturally set your fingers tingling—to get 
hold of that old rod and reel again—and cast 
’em right up along side of your favorite lily 
pads! 











Because when it comes to temptin’, tantalizin’ 
and teasin’ those large, old hard-hitting Bass, 
Pike and Muskie to strike—you’ll have to 
take your hat off to these three new Creek 
Chub Creations! 


And Man, what a thrill is in store for you— 
because two of these lures are made true- 
to-nature in design, color and life-like 

movement—and the other an entirely new de- 
nal injured Minnow!" O's harture from the ordinary pork rind lures! 


THE NEw “WIGcL-Y-RIND” 


Nickel Finish 
Series No. S10 
Weight % oz. 
Price 85c 





Oh! How those Pikie Minnows do get the 


landed at Sharp’s Lodge, Woshagain, On- 
tario with the Jointed Pikie Minnow, 
No. 2601! No fishing tackle kit is — 


The newest devel- 
opment in the ever 
popular pork rind 
lure and beyond 
doubt the most at- 
tractive lure of this 
kind on the market. 


The body of the ture is weighted brass shell, highly : 
nickeled and polished. Uses any standard pork rind. Single and double 
hooks interchangeable making two lures for the price of one. Single hook 
is rigid and of conventional type, is easily removed and loose double 
hooks substituted. Can also use standard buck-tail or streamer fly. Big 
slow motion spinner gives the rind a natural swimming motion, helps 
prevent fouling in the weeds. A guaranteed killer. 


THE NEw “Lucky MOUSE” 


Length 21 inches 
Series No. 3600 
Weight % oz. 

Price $1.00 












FLY-ROD MOUSE 
Positively the most life-like 
imitation of a swimming 
mouse ever produced; in size, 
appearance and action; strictly 
a top-water lure. Slow reeling 
gives it every appearance of a ; 
mouse and when retrieved at 4 Price 75¢ 
a moderately fast speed, pro- The little One in a box 
duces a churning effect in the water due to a vacuum or spray being pro- brother o 
duced by water striking the ears. By elevating the rod tip and twitching our Lucky Mouse—just right for 
the lure along, it gives the effect of a small mouse frantically struggling fly rod fishing for bass and large 
to rise from the surface. A most wonderful bait for bass. A very popular trout. Very light and ‘“‘lifts 
bait for night fishing. Guaranteed a Killer. easily, not hard on the rod. 
Every Creek Chub Lure sold with guarantee to Catch More Comes ‘in three finishes. F200— 
Fish—or money back. At your dealers or direct! Our beau- Natural Mouse Gray. F202— 
tiful new colored catalogue sent FREE upon request. ee Mouse. F213— 


if you get some good fish pictures—send ‘em in! We'll make it 
COMPANY 


worth your while if we can use them! 
CREEK CHUB BAIT 

133 RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 
Manufactured in Canada by Alleock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS QICH MORE HSH 
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The Reel with 









OR 
> mans LASH 
; ACTS HERE 


AUTOMATICALLY 
A “Watch-Built” LIKE YOUR 
~y 4 - "THUMB DOES 


HERE 





Heddon’s Latest Level Winding 


“CHIEF DOWAGIAC” No. 4 


Goodbye“Back-lash Snarls”and“ burnt” thumbs. Put this new Heddon Reel 
on your rod—turn the adjusting knob to get the line play you want, and to 
suit the weight of your bait—then throw her out.This “Mechanical Thumb 
puts justenough tensionon the line to prevent back-lash. It relieves you of the 
necessity of constant thumb-braking on the spool. If you want to troll, —_ give the adjust- 
» ing knob a three-quarter turn and you lock your line soit won’t pay out. This remark- 
able feature is yours without extra cost in the New Heddon No. 4—a smooth, silent-run- 
ning quality reel of watch-like precision with genu- 
ine agate-jeweled pivot-bearings—removable and 
adjustable. Reel can be oiled without taking apart. 


DOUBLE LIFE 
to these 

Level Winding Parts by 

New Chromium Plating 

Process — Non-Rusting 
The life of this reel is DOUBLED by the new 
process of plating the entire level winding mecha- 
nism and Fine-guide with Chromium — the very 


hardest and longest wearin poe known. Posi- 
tively will not rust or corr: 


to — ou this New 

Ask Your Dealer @.2°Rocse No.) 
is ing If ms cannot supply you send us his name, and reel 

s aeons irect to you postpaid on receipt of 


will be 
only $10. 
ee (ON Tackle James Heddon’s Sons powasiac. Mich. 








FLY TYING, ROD and 






“FLIES THAT TAKE 


LURE MAKING FISH” 
* . For more fish and bie s on 
: Materials and Supplies || Fics "made. right. ‘Ky. "Fancy, atx 
Quality golares pre Ee, gray, yulew. 
Tackle Tools, Instruction, Books, ete. || $2'00 3 jastinfaction or money back’ 
Now's the time to get ready to go. Start making and re- Gee fer eserntive Niet of full bos 


siring your own tackle, and it sure will add to the fun 
“xt time you go fishing to play them on your own make. 
end for free catalog of our complete line of fishing tackle. 


J. B. WILLMARTH, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


ews TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


Ever since 1867, we have con- 
tinuously manufactured the world’s 
most famouc line of fine fishing 
tackle. Edw. vom Hofe tackle is 
regularly tested on the Salmon, 
Trout and Bass grounds in Maine, 
Canada and elsewhere; on_ the 
Tuna and his brethren in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia; on the Tarpon in tropical seas. We pride our- 
selves in knowing how to make fine tackle for expert 
anglers—who well know that dependable tackle is the 
first essential to complete angling enjoyment. Yet our 
prices, quality considered, are notably reasonable— 
without exception! ° 


Edward vom Hofe & Co. 


90 Fulton Street New York City 


REESE FLY CO. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 





Res: 








NO. 40 KY. FANCY 














Alkali Wate rproof 
Silk r pele 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for every 
purpose. We do not claim to make 
the cheapest, but we do claim to 
make the best. 


No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 
7 14 $2.86 
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Second Prise—Epcar R. Reep 

Weight—2 lbs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Lee Lake, a 

When Caught—Aug. 14th, 1928 

Rod—vU. T. K. 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger luminous tandem 
No. 2 spinner 


Third Prise—J. K. Fausset 
Weight—2 I\bs. 5 oz. 

Where Caught—Sugar Creek, Ind, 
When Caught—Aug. 18th, 1928 
Rod—South Bend 

Recl—Oreno 

Line—Watterson 

Lure or Bait—Carter’s Bestever 





Fourth Prize—J. H. MIier 

Weight—1 lb. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Minnebelle, Ming, 

When Caught—June 17th, 1928 

Rod—American 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Barbless hook and large 
minnow. 


Fifth Prise—Frep Haupt 

Weight—1 lb. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Crystal Lake, Minn, 

When Caught—July 15th, 1928 

Rod—South Bend 

Recl—Meisselbach 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Prescott spinner and min- 
now. 


THE ANGLER’S CREEL 
By Ladd Plumley 


VERY detail of the fisherman's 

equipment is important, and the kind 
of creel which is best for a particular 
region where you fish has considerably 
more importance than they suppose who 
go into a tackle store and buy the first 
creel presented to their notice. You will 
sometimes see on a small Catskill stream 
a fisherman carrying a creel big enough 
for a child’s cradle. 

The state of New York allows ten 
pounds of trout in any one day. It is 
seldom the ordinary angler over the ordi- 
nary New York trout stream takes the 
limit of weight, but it is convenient in 
those states which limit the catch to ten 
pounds to have a creel which holds just 
ten pounds and no more. This is rela- 
tively a’ small creel but big enough for 
your lunch and when the lunch is eaten, 
for your catch. 

In hot weather trout keep in_ best 
condition in a creel which is made of 
whole willow instead of the split willow, 
for the spaces between the willows in 
the former are large enough to admit 
air. Leather reinforcements add much to 
the life of a creel, but the leather should 
be kept clean. All creels where many 
trout are carried should be washed from 
time to time. Loose pebbles, not sand, 
can be put in the creel and the creel 
immersed and swung back and forth in 
the water so the pebbles wear away any 
impurities which stick to the willows. 
A creel of whole willow is easier to 
keep clean than one of split willow, 
though it must be admitted that the for- 
mer will not wear so long. 

Where fish are large, say where large 
trout are taken or black bass, the creel 
should be correspondingly large, and bet- 
ter if it is so shaped the fish can lay 
at length extended in the creel. These 
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creels can be bought in tackle houses 
and are much superior for carrying large 
fish to the ordinary basket-like creel. 
Doubled-up fish are difficult to flatten 
and this should be avoided when pos- 
sible. 

Personally I don’t like a creel which 
has a tray for carrying tackle. There 
is danger the tackle will get mixed with 
the fish and also the tray forbids the 
immersing of the creel and its contents 
in water. Sometimes we hear that fish, 
trout in particular, should not be kept 
wet, but if the following plan is followed, 
even on the hottest day in midsummer, a 
fisherman should find his trout in fine 
condition at the end of the day. 

At noon or early in the afternoon place 
the creel with its fish entirely under 
water, in a spring if that be possible or 
in the stream itself. Put a stone on top 
of the creel so as to keep it in position. 
Leave it for awhile and then hang the 
dripping creel from the limb of a tree 
in the shade and where the breeze blows 
freely. Evaporation of the moisture out- 
side of the creel takes place, precisely 
as in the water monkeys, jars of porous 
clay, which are employed in the West 
Indies for cooling drinking water. The 
trout will harden and if, when what I 
say is done, you test the interior of the 
creel with your hand you will be sur- 
prised at its coolness. 


T night do not carelessly throw a 
A creel which that day has carried a lot 
of fish into a corner on the floor. Hang 
it in the air where it will dry out. 

Sometimes you will see a creel which 
has been painted, generally by the fisher- 
man himself. It is a bad plan to paint a 
creel, for the reason that the paint will 
fill the spaces between the willows and 
fish will not keep as well in a painted 
creel as in one either of natural color 
or stained. If you employ stain do not 
employ the varnish variety, for the ef- 
fect is the same as if the creel were 
painted. And be sure the stain will not 
run when you get out into a shower, 
or when you immerse fish and creel. 
The side of your fishing coat may be 
a motley affair of many colors. 

The ordinary arrangement for the more 
simple forms of willow creels for se- 





Long, narrow creel, a type popular with 
many trout anglers 


curing the loop of the cover in position 
is unsatisfactory. At any time the bit of 
wood holding the loop in place may slip 
away. You bend forward and your lunch 
or fish may be dumped into the stream. 
I employ a piece of heavy cord, knotted 
at the ends and passed through the inter- 
stices of the willows, so I can tie down 
the cover with a bow-knot. The fish can 
be dropped in through the hole provided 
for that purpose in the cover and the 
cover itself cannot open until the cord 
is loosened. 

The ordinary creel with but a strap 
going over one shoulder is likely to 
swing back and forth, and when you lean 
forward slips into a troublesome position. 
Creel harness should be bought which 
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Take Trout with 
the Dardevle’s Imp! 


4 beers beautiful Trout were taken on the Dardevle’s Imp 
by Mr. J. M. Fabian, of Butte, Montana. 


Mr. Fabian writes: 


“IT am an enthusiastic booster 
for your Dardevle lures, as 
I have had great success with 
them. 

“Recently, on a stream here 
in Silver Bow County, I met 
a salesman from the store 
where I buy my tackle. I told 
him the Dardevle was the 
lure for Trout, but he seemed 
sceptical, As he and his two 


Dardevlet, 


Try the Imp on your Trout fishing trip this year, and get a 


new thrill! 


For your fly-fishing, get acquainted with our Osprey enamel 
level and double-tapered lines. We freely admit these are among 
the best lines in the country—and the price is right. Use the 


coupon and receive our catalog. 


Lou J. Eppinger 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 


Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 
“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game.” 


partners had not caught a 
single fish, 
show him something. 

“The photo shows the result, 
the first one caught right in 
his presence. 
“The Imp size, and the 
I use mostly. I 
have caught Rainbow Trout 
weighing up to 14 pounds 
on that little Imp!” 


resolved to a ¥4 
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“The wattle 


long. 2- 5 oz. 
Price 80c 











Trout Flies - - - Trout Flies 


Best Quality Wet Trout Flies, 10, 12 and 14 
Eyed Hooks to looped gut, 60c. per dozen. 

Best Quality Double Winged Eyed Dry Flies, with- 
out gut, 10, 12 and 14 Hooks, 76c. per dozen. 

Gut Leaders One Yard, 12c. each. 

Gut Leaders Two Yards, 24c. each. 

Double Tapered Waterproof Silk Trout Lines, 
H. E. H. 30 Yards @ $3.00 and $4.50 each. 
Built Cane Rods, Salmon Flies, Bass Flies, Fly 
ooks, Eyed Fly Boxes, Silkworm Gut, Waders 

and Fishing Tackle of every description. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
L. KEEGAN SPECIALIST IN FLY TYING 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturer 


3 Inns Quay Dublin, IRELAND 














E. F. PAYNE ROD 


When you own a Payne Rod 
you have the best there is 
to be had. 

Prices, Bait—$38.00 


Fly—50.00 
Salmon—$65.00 to $68.00 


Catalogue sent on request. 


E. F. PAYNE ROD CO., HIGHLAND MILLS, N. Y. 
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When You Buy a Ro 
Be Sure It Ils Equipped With 


PERFECTION 
- TIP AND GUIDES 


PERFECTION TIPS and GUIDES on a Rod prove that the Rod- 
maker has a Quality Product—intended to Give You the Best 
Possible Service. It is a sign like the “Sterling” mark on 
silver—an evidence of Highest Efficiency Value. 


Our Tips and Guides for sale 
by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 


















McDonald & Linforth, 739 Call Bldg. | 


San Francisco, Calif., Pacific Coast Representatives 









Denver, Colorado 
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The Dixie Wiggler 


$1.00 


(As used with Au. Foss Bucktail Streamer, with or without pork rind) 


ik: twelve years in the tackle business, the word today goes, that 
“Al. Foss has never yet sprung a ‘dud”!” 


That’s some record! And one that I’m proud of—and will go the 


absolute limit to maintain. 


And now that I’ve won a sort of 
reputation, I'm not going to be crazy 
enough to bring out any lure that I 
don’t know is right. 

The Dixie is Right! 

I know the Dixie is a fish-getter, because 
I've tried it out myself—and my many 
friends have given it a thorough work-out— 
in all kinds of waters and weathers. 

Anglers know fish are usually in the 
weeds and other inaccessible places. So-called 
“weedless” lures usually have wire guards 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
74 


to ward off the weeds—and the fish get 
warded off, too! 

In the Dixie, there's a spinner that cuts through 
the weeds, clearing a passage for the hook—and 
leaving it free to hook the fish. 

The Dixie casts right to the spot like a bullet! 

All brass, nickel plated, or natural finish if ordered. 
No. 13—weight /g oz., 3/0 hook; larger or smaller 
hooks on request. Hook detachable, Red Bucktail 
standard equipment. Can be had in white, yellow, 
orange, brown and black. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, use the coupon 
ame eae Ge ees > me es ee ee ee oe es ee es oe 
! AL. Foss l 
] 2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, O 


Dixie Wigglers | 





| I enclose $ Send 
| Name t 
| Adaress.. ! 
| City | 
| My dealer is ! 
'S-3 i 
- 








State 








| F 
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has a sort of belt around the body 
to keep the creel from swinging, an 
excellent arrangement and doing away 
with much annoyance. If you have not 
a creel harness for preventing a cree] 
from slipping forward you can improve 
matters by using a large safety pin and 
pinning the strap to the front of your 
fishing coat. m 

_The creel may be prevented from slip- 
ping on its strap by tying the strap 
with a cord at one of the holes at the 
back of the creel through which it passes, 





Primitive creel of our youth 


The strap which goes over your shoulder 
should be broad, and better if instead 
of leather it be of canvas. A creel with 
even a few pounds of weight in it 
and slung over a shoulder by a narrow 
4 is most uncomfortable on a long 
ike. 

Sometimes patent buckles are used on 
creel straps. Be sure the buckle is firmly 
adjusted. Early one evening the slipping 
of a buckle dumped my supper of sand- 
wiches into the water. After that I was 
particular to see that the buckles of my 
straps did not slip. 

Canvas creels will not keep fish in as 
good condition as willow creels, but 
folding canvas creels are almighty con- 
venient for carrying in a suit-case that 
does not have space for a willow creel. 
Also, canvas creels have their place in 
an auto when you are limited as to room. 

At one time I found a canvas creel 
met exactly the conditions of a very large 





A good line and leader knot 


Oregon trout river. Here you do not 
desire to bring in to the house small 
trout, and the large steelheads of that 
river were so big that an ordinary willow 
creel big enough to hold them was a 
nuisance, but a canvas creel of large size 
would hold two or three big trout and 
that was all you wished to bring in. 
When late evening fishing is done in 
ordinary trout streams you are likely to 
get few trout but those of large size, 
and the canvas creel answers the condi- 
tions perfectly. It is very light, folds 
up so you can put it in a big pocket, 
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» swing back and forth as a willow 
creel. ; 

Here is a suggestion for creel-makers 
ghich seems to ‘be of some value. I have 
ver seen a creel made partly of canvas 
nd partly of willow, but such a creel 
vould have adv antages. The bottom could 
y of willow and the sides of canvas, 
gith the adjustable frame now used in the 
lding canvas creel. Thus you would 
ave a canvas creel with a solid willow 
wttom, which would keep its shape far 
yxtter than the ordinary canvas creel. 
it may be such a creel is on the market, 
mt if so I have not seen one. Such 
, willow and canvas creel could be tele- 
coped downward and would take up 
ittle more space when packed in a suit- 
ase than the willow bottom itself. 


HEN speaking of creels it is in line 
to consider how the fish placed in 
em are best kept in fresh condition, even 
{ not immersed as has been suggested. 
Small trout should not come into contact 
yith one another. Coarse green grass 
sas good as anything to separate the 
ish. Use plenty of it and keep the trout 
athe creel apart; thus you will avoid 
i the end of the day soft and unsightly 
fsh. It is said that smallish trout are 
st kept in condition by wrapping them 
eparately in oiled paper. I have never 
tied this, but I cannot believe paper is 
3 good as grass, for grass allows the 
ir to circulate to some extent, while 
iled paper makes an almost airtight 
yckage of every trout. 
At the end of even the hottest day in 
midsummer if care be taken a big catch 
f small trout will look almost as fresh 
i if the hook had just come from their 
mouths, and a sightly catch is far more 
jleasant than a mass of faded and soft 
ish, Trout killed immediately when taken 
fom the water will have a better ap- 
warance, keep better in hot weather and 
he better on the table. 
Bending the heads back so as to break 
the backbone will kill a trout instantly, 
tt when in the frying pan the head 
wil generally break away. Nor is the 
pocess of killing trout in that manner 
jleasant. My own plan is to carry a 
wavy fishing knife, a heavy three-bladed 
inife with a buckhorn handle. A couple 
f blows with the closed knife on the 
lack of the head will kill a trout in- 
stantly. 


THE SALMON RIVERS OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


HE above title refers to a most val- 

uable little book, recently published, 
for the angler who intends to visit the 
interesting island of Newfoundland. 
The work is about as complete as 
anything could be. In all, it contains 270 
pages and the text consists of solid and 
illuminating information on a_ subject 
about which all too little data has been 
wailable in the past. 
The author of The Salmon Rivers of 
Newfoundland i is C. H. Palmer, an angler 
of wide experience on the Island. “He 
has spent much time in studying the 
angling possibilities of the various rivers 
aid making reports on the pools and 
fishing waters. The descriptive matter 
is greatly helped by a series of maps, 
sketches and photographs showing the 
locations of various pools, stopping places 
and other data of interest and value to 
anglers, 
It gives us pleasure to recommend un- 
teservedly to the salmon angler this most 
helpful work, which may be obtained 
rom The Newfoundland Information 
Bureau, 262 Washington St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. The price is $1.50, plus 
lc for postage. 








Symploreel” 











An expertly designed 

take-apart, non- 

back-lash, level-wind 

SYMPLOREEL 
$12.50 





The 
OnlyReel 
for the Real Angler 


OR the man whodesiresabet- _is made of a special metal alloy, 
terreel—theSYMPLOREEL and all parts are assembled to 
meets every requirement. Qual- _ the extreme point of perfection. 
ity and perfection assure long Ask your dealer to demon- 
usage—in fact, it will outlast  stratetheSYMPLOREEL. You'll 
six ordinary good reels and costs _be glad to “bite” the moment you 
no more than an ordinary one. see it. Our 1929 line contains a 
The SYMPLOREEL is made number of new models. Our 
with a Chromium plated recip- booklet “Reeling In” will ac- 
rocating shaft ...an extra wide quaint you with them before you 
bearing of the line guide which buy. Send for it today. 














Meisselbach Catucci Mfg. Co. 
157 Stanton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


Please send me your free booklet 
“Reeling In” 





Light balanced Trout and Salmon reels i 

Light balanced Trout and Salmon reels RN iscsi natced nations 
man silver metal fittings. Finish cannot 
wear or peel. Adjustable triple click of 
Sheffield steel. Easy to take apart and 
clean. Price $5.00 to $11.00, 






















Patented Feb, 9, 1926 


Better Fishing and Camping 
OUR PAKBAK Coat frees your arms with its genuine 
Pivot sleeves. And its big expanding Pakbak pocket easily 
carries grub or what have you. Same cloth and make as our 
famous Duxbak Coat. See them at your dealer’s—take your 
choice. Or write us. New book, “Serviceable Clothes”, FREE. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 2 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 











MU STAD 
~~ Hooks 






Made in Norway 
Used the World over 


take to be 

sure you get Mustad Hooks 
is well repaid. They hook and hold more 
fish, being made better. 


HE care you 


Norwegian fishing, famous the world over 
for hundreds of years, has developed | .0k 
making as nowhere else. Mustad Hooks, 
the only fish hooks made in Norway, have 
long led all other makes in world-wide 
popularity. 


Ein ape ft 


Mustad Hooks are made in every 
standard pattern, improved for best 
hooking and holding. Those shown 
are Sneck (left) and Sproat. 


Ask your dealer for Mustad Hooks 
—in flies, snelled, ringed and on all 
baits, including spinners and spoons, 


O. Mustap & Son Oslo, Norway 


New York: Dept. 9-A, 258 Broadway 
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M®s who have used 
Min-nix Metal Crabs re- 
port surprising catches. They 
attract fish as well as fisher- 
men. And every fisherman 
who sees them likes them. 
You'll want a few for your 
tackle box. The Min-nix 
Metal Crab weighs % oz., 
3” long, for casting and 
trolling. #5/0 O’Shaugh- 
nessy or #1/0 treble hook 
in bright nickel, gold, oxi- 
dized bronze, red and white, 
assorted bucktails. If your 
tackle shop does not have 
them, a dollar bill will bring 
one postpaid. 


MIN-NIX 
739 Clinton Ave. S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ANOTHER ANGLE TO 
LAKE ERIE FISHING 


Fisutnc Epitor: 

I have just finished reading everything, includ- 
ing the ads, in the January issue of your maga- 
zine, and noted a letter in your column from a 
brother angler wherein he attempts to describe 
the fishing in Lake Erie. Loyalty to the old 
home town commands that I take exception to 
his remarks, which, although they may be true 
enough as applied to his end of the lake, do not 
agree with results which I and others have ob- 
tained in the other end. Wherefore I believe I 
am justified in objecting. 

was born and raised on one of the islands 
in the upper end of Lake Erie. Which one mat- 
ters little, as what | am about to say applies 
more or less to all of them, and that is that 
there are fish there for the angler who wants 
to come after them. The assortment includes 
black bass, both small and large-mouth, white 
bass, rock bass, wall-eyes, perch, catfish, bull- 
heads, dogfish and lawyers (burbot). Last sum- 
mer one man caught a lake trout, but they are 
the exception in Lake Erie. The black and rock 
bass make up the most of one’s string during 
the spring and summer unless the angler hunts 
up a school of white bass, when he will be well 
rewarded for the time spent in hunting for them. 

Among r the remarks objected to was one as fol- 
lows: “Trolling and casting on Lake Erie are 
productive of nothing but sunburn.”” This is de- 
cidedly erroneous in the upper end of the lake. 
If one trolls along the rocky shores of the islands 
he will most certainly pick up a nice string of 
bass and if he does his trolling on the outlying 
reefs, he will pick up more bass and several 
wall-eyes besides. They will fall on most any 
underwater bait like a ton of brick. To be more 
specific about casting, I did not learn to cast 
a bait until after I had watched an expert two 
years ago, and have watched very few others 
trying it around the islands, but about sundown 
one day last August I picked up a wall-eye and 
four rock bass in about half an hour casting 
among the shore rocks. Not bad for dog days! 

Unfortunately, I was unable to spend much 
time fishing last summer, but wish to mention 
two days of the summer be fore of which I have 
record. These were also “dog days”, being Au- 
gust fifth and sixth, 1927. On the first my part- 
ner and myself caught fifteen, four of which 
were released, being under-sized. The second day 
we took twenty, of which we were able to keep 
fifteen. Of the twenty-six fish kept, all but 
three were black bass. I did not record how 
many were large and how many small-mouth. 
The majority of these were taken with live bait, 
crawfish and minnows. The rest were taken 
trolling. 

As can be scen from these figures, neither 
string was of the limit allowed by law, and I 
do not want to be understood to claim that one 
can go out and get the limit every day, but I 
do say that one can go trolling and get more than 
sunburn, and over a period of a week should 
average at least a half dozen to eight fish a day 
—more if he wants to go out to the reefs trolling. 

I have also heard from reliable sources poe 

Sandusky ~ offers good fishing for perch and 
rock bass, but have never tried it. Likewise I 
have heard favorable reports as to the mouths 
of the Vermilion and Huron Rivers, but can- 
not vouch for these reports. 

Joun L. REInHEIMER. 

Comment: Thank you very much for your 
interesting note on fishing conditions in your 
section of Lake Erie. 

The Fishing Editor has done some fishing in 
the Great I.akes in the past and finds that the 
conditions as reported by our correspondent were, 
unfortunately, true in the sections that he vis- 
ited. Unquestionably there are parts of the 
Great Lakes where bass, wall-eyed pike, white 
bass and rock bass can be obtained, and we feel 
sure that the readers will be interested in the 
information you have given. 

Fisninc Eprrtor. 


COLORS ON MOUNTED FISH 


Fisninc Epitor: 

Is there any way to fix or preserve the colors 
on the brightly colored fish found in Hawaiian 
waters, or is it necessary to paint them when 
mounting ? 

D. CaMERON. 


Comment: We wish we could tell you of some 
way to fix or preserve the colors of the fish to 
which you refer, but, unfortunately, there is 
no such method. 

The colors of ali species of fish fade rapidly 
upon being removed from the water. Some spe- 
cies lose their coloring much more quickly than 
others. The only way colors can be restored to 
mounted fish is by the approximate, and none 
too exact, method of applying them yourself 
by the use of oil paint, thinned down, and later 
covering the whole job with varnish. 


Fisuinc Eprror. 


HELLGRAMMITES FOR FLORIDABASs? 


Fisu1nc Epitor: 

I am going to Florida where, among other 
things, I expect to do some bass fishing. Can 
you tell me. of any party in the South from 
whom I can purchase hellgrammites? 

Geo. B. Speer. 

Comment: We do not know of any dealer 
at this time of year supplying hellgrammites, 
The hellgrammite, as you know, is the larya 
of the hellgrammite or Dobson fly. These larvae 
go into hibernation during the winter and jt 
is doubtful if they can be obtained anywhere, 

As a matter of fact, it is probable that hell. 
grammites would not be of any use to you 
whatever in Florida bass fishing. The fish there. 
as you know, are all large-mouths. Hellgram 
mites are one of the favorite foods of the small. 
mouth bass, the fish being well acquainted with 
this form of food because small-mouth bass fre 
quent streams where hellgrammites are mos 
plentiful. 

You will, undoubtedly find plenty of native 
baits in Florida so that you will not have 
to worry about this question. 

FisHinG Eprtor, 


STOCK WITH LAKE TROUT? 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Within the boundaries of this Estate there js 
a 100 acre lake ranging in depth from 50 to 
100 feet. It is fed mainly by springs and is in. 
habited by very large pickerel, small perch and 
a few bass. The owner intends to buy some lake 
trout wherewith to stock the lake. Would it be 
advisable? 

Could we buy the trout large enough so that 
the other fishes will not molest them until they 
raise their own_ offspring? Where can I pur- 
chase such trout? 

Frep Fracke. 


Comment: It is quite probable that your lak 
would support lake trout. At least it ‘has sufi- 
cient depth and the temperature of a Sullivan 
County lake, as we know the waters in that part 
of New York, undoubtedly would be suitable. 

The difficulty lies in the purchase of lake 
trout. There are a great many people who breed 
brook, rainbow and brown trout. However, the 
breeders of lake trout, outside of the state and 
government hatcheries, are very few indeed. We 
are supplying you with a few names of breeders 
to whom you might write. They advertise brook 
trout, but occasionally some of them might have 
lake trout. 

The majority of anglers would probably prefer 
Eastern brook trout in preference to lake trout, 
for the reason that from a sporting standpoint 
they are superior fish. They can be taken on fly 
casting tackle and strike more consistently than 
do the lakers. Your lake should give you fairly 
good brook trout fishing within a short time if 
you planted it sufficiently well and cared for 
the trout, 


Fisuinc Epiror. 


ESSENTIAL OILS AS FISH LURES 


Fisninc Epitor: 

I have been informed that if I put oil of 
rhodium on the bait when fishing with a hook, 
it will increase my catches one hundred percent. 
Also, that if I mix asafetida or the juice of 
lovage or smallage with the bait, it will effect 
the same results. Is any of it of value as a 
fish lure? 

I would appreciate any advice you can give me. 

Orin JENKINS. 


Comment: Whoever told you that the use of 
oil of rhodium, asafeetida and other oils or 
essences placed on a bait would increase your 
catches one hundred percent was making a very 
arbitrary statement. 

From time to time in the past it has been as- 
serted that such oils as you mention, and also 
oil of annis, would tend to tempt fish to your 
bait. To our knowledge there has never been any 
scientific substantiation of this theory. Fish are 
largely attracted to bait by their sense of sight 
rather than of smell, although undoubtedly the 
sense of smell has something to do with it. 

The most sportsmanlike and pleasurable way 
of taking any game fish is on an artificial lure. 
If you will stick to artificial lures you will even- 
tually catch more fish and derive more pleasure 
from it than by using natural baits. 

Please understand, we do not intimate that a 
man who uses natural bait is not as good a ee 
man as one who uses artificials. It is claimed, 
however, by the majority of anglers that the 
latter method is more pleasurable. 

Why not forget all about this business of oils 
for fish bait? What you are fishing for is sport. 
not fish. If you really desired fish more than 
sport you would buy them in the market. You 
can always get some fish by using either natural 
or artificial bait without resorting to such arti- 
fices as oils and scent lures. 

HING Eprtor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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DOGS OF THE SNOW 
(Continued from page 13) 


The two accepted styles of conveyances 
are the sled and the toboggan. The former 
is a great favorite in Alaska, where the 
snow is hard and the trails usually well 
traveled. It has steel runners and a light 
skeleton framework which culminates 
in two “plow handles” at the stern. These 
are practical only when the snow is very 
hard or the trail broad and well traveled. 

The toboggan has a wider range of use 
and is practical every place. The duffle is 
packed on it, wrapped in tarpaulins, lashed 
firmly with ropes. It is steered by the 
musher by means of a short rope “handle” 
tied to the stern, with which the craft is 
swung right or left. The front of the 
toboggan is almost perpendicular, never 
curved back like the coasting toboggan. 
This is to permit it to strike fallen tree 
trunks and climb over them instead of 
“digging in” under them. 

The smooth hum of the toboggan skim- 
ming over the brisk snow on a cold day 
is music to the ears. Its grace as it follows 
every undulation of the trail rivals that 
of the canoe as a vehicle of wilderness 
travel. And the dogs—The dogs, of course, 
are the whole show. Their joyous yipping 
as they take to the trail, their evening 
song, mournful in note but friendly and 
companionable in intention, will never be 
forgotten and will always be yearned for 
by those who have heard it. 


LION! LION! LION! 
(Continued from page 15) 


the group of volunteers stiffened, and 
breathing was indefinitely suspended. But 
there was no second shot. 

“Missed ’im!” ejaculated some one. 

“Yep. Come on, fellers,” said another. 

We boarded the autos and whirled off 
down the road. Two miles more, and we 
came up to the gate of a farmyard. Two 
men stood there with cocked shotguns 
and lanterns on each gate post. 

“Where's the lion?” we asked. 

“Went by here fifteen minutes ago. 
Ask thet dawg thar!” 

We looked at the dog. One ear had a 
four-inch gash, and his forehead was 
dug up as if by a chisel. Blood dripped 
off the end of his nose. 

“Great Scott! Did he tackle the lion?” 

“Him? Thet mutt? Naw, he got that 
jumping through the kitchen window. 
The glass cut him.” . 

“Who did the shooting over this way?” 

“Must’ve been Ike Beesom—sounded 
over thataway. Ike’s got a musket.” 

“Is he a good shot?” 

“Ike? Hell! Tie me to a tree an’ let 
‘im shoot at me all day. Ike cain’t hit 
the earth !” 

It was getting lighter right along— 
we could see over into the fields now and 
a little way in under the trees by the 
road. We were breathing easier, too, and 
our pulse was down under one hundred 
again. Like Relentless Rudolph, we again 
took up the trail. Two miles more, and 
we came to a neighborhood made es- 
pecially for lions. Gullies, rocks, under- 
brush, overhanging banks—exactly the 
place for a good, active, hungry lion to 
select a meal. 

Bill and I sort of shrank down back 
of the speedometer. It is so difficult to 
tell just which side of an auto a lion 
prefers to do his leaping from. : 

The cavalcade did not string out to 
any extent. The radiator of the car be- 
hind us was rubbing our gas tank most 
of the time. The guy at the extreme 
rear was in a sedan—the lucky devil. 
Over at one side a loud conversation 
suddenly broke loose. We circled a bend 


A New South Bend 


Split Bamboo Rod No. 16 
to Sell at $15.00 


‘THE Angler who takes pride in bait-casting with 
_a truly fine rod, beautifully hand-fashioned and 
finished, will appreciate this new South Bend No. 16. 
He will appreciate the “feel” of this rod—its per- 
fect balance—its resiliency and light whippy action 
with the assurance that strength is inbuilt for re- 
trieving high poundage. 

_Of selected split-bamboo . . . rich brown finish, 
silk wrapped in two colors. Nickel silver trim- 
mings. Genuine agate guides and top. Equipped 
with new South Bend Positive Thread-Lock Reel 
Seat. Lengths 5, 5% and 6 feet. And priced most 
moderately at $15. 

The No. 20, a 3-piece fly rod, is an exceptional 
split-bamboo rod of genuinely fine quality. Bass 
action, but splendid for all around fly rod angling. 
Lengths 814, 9 and 914 feet. Priced $25.00. 


Cross Rods—the finest of split bamboo 
rods—also are ‘made by South Bend. 
Write for special Cross Rod catalog. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
2277 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line 
of Fishing Tackle 



























Cal Johnson, 
noted outdoors- 
man, uses South 
Bend Rods. 


Write for Catalog 


Our book “Fishing— 
What Tackle and 
When”, Sent Free! 
Shows complete 
line of South 
Bend rods, 
reels, 
lines, 
baits. 





Positive Thread-Lock 
Reel Seat 

Exclusive South Bend feature. 

Takes and holds securely all 

makes of reels, no matter how 

long or how hard the casting. 











HARLEY’S “FEATHER-WEIGHT” 
NON-SKID ANGLER’S BOOT 


High quality—extremely light. Built of 

pure gum rubber making it extra $ 9 
tough and wear resisting. Reinforced 
at all points of strain. Extra long skirt 
40 inches high. Folds into small compact bundle as il- 
lustrated. Skirt may easily be reversed for inside drying. 
Dull satin finish. Sizes 6 to 12. Weight about 41/2 Ibs. 
West of Mississippi add 25c. 













Postpaid 


We will gladly send you free 
sample of rubber used in this 
boot. Ask for Harley’s new 
catalog illustrating hundreds 
of different items needed by 
the Sportsman. It is sent free. 








| 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 
Dept. FS3 Erie, Pa. 
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A\ Heddon New 
BAIT CHART 


Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 
You'll catch more fish if you give ’em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart for your 
tackle box tells just what bait to use on a dark day 
in a weedy lake, or on a bright sunny day in deep water. 





What to use in late summer when big ones lie in the 
deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the most successful 
fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for all 
kinds of fish—Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
ete. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 


VAMP 


=*® The old reliable. Several 
P \  sizes. Regular, $1; Join- 
(4 ted, $1.25; Baby, $1. An 
hy “AS 





all-year fish getter. 








WEEDLESS WIDOW 


A single hook 
Surface Bait, with 
plenty of action. Ab- 
‘ wckeaty weameny, ee? 
in red-and-white, ** * 
and scale finishes. Price, $1. 
The ‘‘KING’’ and ‘‘QUEEN’’ 

Two Sizes 


—— 





— 





Sapte luring metal Baits, made in gold, copper, nickel, red- 
and-white, and scale finishes. Semi-weedless—non-rotating 
—non-twisting. Effective with pork rind. Price, $1.00. 
Heddon Baits are sold by Better Dealers everywhere. 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart (26) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS. Dept.BF-3. Dowagiac, Mich. 

















: f\ * 
: SAY 
HILDEBRANDT’'S 

They spin so easy. The slightest motion 
sets them going—always ready for action. 
Four shapes of blades and a thousand 
and one combinations of sizes and colors 
of finishes and flies. 
. Trout, Bass, Pike, Muskies, Blue Gills, 
Perch—you get ALL game fish and pan 
fish on Hildebrandt Spinners—whether you 
use a casting rod, fly rod, old cane pole, 
trolling line—any method, 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you 
how to catch fish in 1929— 
shows you some new baits as 
well as old favorites, with some 
good fish pictures. Send for 
your copy FREE. 


HILDEBRANDT 
930 High St. 
Logansport 





Indiana 

















RAILWAYS 


\ 


vai 
POSTAL ):.2 
CLERK 2S 


$1900 0 $2700 a year 


Long vacations with pay: Work easy: Travel on fast trains with all 
expenses paid, including hotel. No worries about the future. 


MY FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


you ean get a job as Railway Postal Clerk, Post Office Clerk, City Mail 
Carrier, R. F. D. Mail Carrier, Postmaster, Forest Ranger, Internal Rev- 
enue andJnumerous ther fine paying Government positions. If you are 
citizen, between 18 and 65 years, you can get a Government Civil Service 
Position. I'll show you how. Get the facts in my 48-page booklet. It is ab- 





solutely free. Write today. 
PATTERSON SCHOOL, A. R. Patterson, Civil Service Expert 
293 Wisner Building Rochester, N.Y. 
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in the road, and there was the rail- 
road. Bunched thereon were half a dozen 
Mexican track-repairers with a foreman. 
They were on a gasoline go-car. 

Railroad headquarters had despatched 
them to bring in the lion dead or alive 
—preferably dead. They were arguing 
the matter as we drew up. The argument 
seemed to be six Mexicans in favor 
of going back and one foreman in favor 
of going ahead. The Mexicans based 
their argument on the claim that one of 
them saw a lion leap the track near a 
small bridge just ahead. He insisted that 
he had not enlisted with the railroad 
company to fight lions. He had no per- 
sonal use for lions in any form, and he 
demanded a speedy and safe return to 
the bosom of his anxious family. Lions? 
Dios mio, NO! 

A clinking of the rails became audible 
and another put-put wagon came snorting 
up. Guns stuck out all over it. It held 
a deputy sheriff, two policemen and the 
negro porter of the station down the 
line toward the city. The porter was 
acting as guide to the cops and valet 
to the put-put. 


HEN the porter heard the argu- 

ment of the Mexicans, his face 
grew two shades less pale and he glanced 
back down the track longingly. 

“Das whut ah says, gemmen, suh—ah 
ain't ‘sponsible foh no lion, even if ah 
does wuhk foh de railroad. Dey hain't 
nuthin’ in mah contrack ‘bout lions no- 
how. Ah don’ caih iffen he gits plumb 
loose an’ stays loose!” 

“Aw, come on, Joe. You're scairt,” 
said a cop. 

“Ah knows it! Ah ain't says ah ain't, 
is I? Nevah was no han’ foh lions— 
specially dese heah loose Africum lions!” 

3y this time it was real daylight. A 
man could see his own gooseflesh readily. 

“If the darned brute would only roar 
once in a while, we could get him,” re- 
marked the deputy sheriff. 

The porter swallowed something that 
looked like a golf ball and nearly fell 
off the little car. 

Just below the track the road crooked 
and paralleled it. We decided to mean- 
der down that way. The two track cars 
chugged along with us, the whole party 
wide awake and filling with courage 
as the sun rose steadily higher. Three 
more miles, and it was time for break- 
fast—if there was to be any. We stopped 
at a farmer’s house, and his wife threw 
on another shot of coffee. When we told 
him we were lion hunting, we knew by 
his face that he figured there had been 
a wholesale break-away at the asylum. 
His under jaw dropped on his breast- 
bone with a clattering noise. He was 
stumped. 

“Lion? Did you say lion?” he gasped. 

“Oh, yes,” said the deputy. “Nothing 
but a jungle kitty about eight feet long 
in its naked claws—that’s all. It’s right 
around here somewhere, too!” 

The wife shrieked and grabbed the 
coffee. The farmer bent over and took 
a squint under the bed in the next room. 

“How did it—who—when—” 

We were telling him when the phone 
buzzed, and he seized it. 

“Where?” he ejaculated. “Peterson’s 
pasture? East, you say? Sure—the army 
is here now. We'll be up!” 

We sat up like stove pokers. The 
news was hot and snappy. We smelled 
lion. It appeared that the brute had just 
crossed an open field not over a mile 
away, headed for Chicago. We choked 
down the hot coffee, saddled the cars 
and dashed away. The air hung heavy 
with danger now—every tree waved its 
limbs threateningly at us as we slid 





by. Bill and I were in the lead. I figureg 
that if I did see a lion I didn’t want 
anything in front of me whatever. A 
clear field for me—and as big a one 
as possible. 

At the next farm the scent grew pogj. 
tively sizzling. The farmer was in his 
barnyard trying to round up several 
horses that were under the influence of 
something mighty potent. They acted 
wild. He informed us that a brute aboy 
the size and color of a prize steer had 
percolated through his barn not ten mip. 
utes before, and his horses had broken 
loose unanimously. When informed tha 
the animal was a lion, he got mad and 
told us where to go and how to get 
there. We couldn’t fool him—no, sir, 

We went on. By this time Bill had 
enjoyed about all the lion hunting he 
cared for in one day, and he said as 
much, but I chuckled him down. I woul 
have given my best leg to be back ip 
the sheets catching up on lost sleep, but 
I never let Bill suspect. Anyway, maybe 
we never would overtake the brute. 
Lions are elusive creatures, hard to find 
in Texas, and besides— 

Crack! Crack! Crack! Crack! 

Just ahead of us reared a rifle or a 
trench attack of marines. We were go- 
ing down a grade into a low spot, and 
instinctively we all stepped on the gas, 
We swept up the crest across the swale 
just as the engagement reopened. 

BOOM! BOOM! BOOM! BOOM! 

This was big medicine, and close, As 
we turned a little bend we saw a tall 
man up on a railroad grade, looking 
down the slope toward a culvert below 
him. There, sprawled out on the ground, 
was the largest lion skin I ever gazed 
at. Inside it was the lion—deader than 
a canned mackerel. Seventeen big over- 
grown men glanced around at each other 
and drew simultaneous breaths—deep, 
satisfying breaths. It was the best lion 
hunt we had ever been in—we admitted 
freely. 

The honor of killing the only African 
lion hunted in Dallas County in the last 
hundred and fifty years fell to Mr. Carl 
Peyton of Rowlett, Texas. And he did 
a thorough job of it too. Come to Texas 
for your lion hunting. Why go to Africa? 
Dallas is headquarters for this sport— 
also squirrels. 


TURKEY TALK 
(Continued from page 20) 


of fresh signs, however, and paid lit- 
tle attention to the shooting. Hunt- 
ing until three o’clock, I was unable to 
flush any birds and, thoroughly soaked 
from the drizzle, I returned to camp. 
Texas was in the tent, and hanging just 
inside was a fine sixteen-pound gobbler. 

“Thought you were sick,” I reminded 
him, recalling the shots and pointing to 
the bird. 

“Better now,” he grunted. “If I hadn't 

been sick, I would have killed another. 
See any signs?” 
7 “Plenty, but no turkeys. Tell me about 
Seg 
He had gone out about ten o’clock and, 
after walking for half a mile, decided he 
could go no farther. Resting by a partly 
fallen tree, he began to use his caller, 
more for diversion than in the hope of 
bringing up any turkeys. There was aa 
answer, and before very long, within 
twenty feet of him, there stepped from 
the brush the fine bird now hanging in the 
tent. He raised his gun to fire, and it 
snapped. 

This brought the sad realization that 
he had not put a shell in the chamber and 
so disconcerted him that when he did 
throw one in, he missed the first shot 
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However, he brought the turkey down 
cleanly with the next. It proved to be 
one of a drove, the others scattering from 
a distance of about forty yards. After this, 
Texas called another turkey, but missed 
the shot. I could account for the miss in 
no way except that he was too sick to 
be hunting. 

Wesley came in while the story was 
in progress, and reported that he had 
seen many signs but failed to flush any 
birds. It was now about four o'clock. 
Wesley and I determined to make a 
short round together, hoping to scatter 
a drove which we could call the following 
morning. 

Next to a good dog—and it must be a 
good one—this accomplished woodsman 
is the best trailer I have ever seen. I don't 
hunt turkeys with dogs, but I will trail 
after Wesley, trying to learn from him 
some of the lore he has garnered from a 
lifetime spent in the river swamps. Fresh 
signs were encountered after we had 
moved about a mile, and Wesley went to 
work in earnest. 


IME and again I thought we had 

taken the wrong turn and were back- 
trailing, but said nothing. Mile after mile 
we went, trailing by the scratching only. 
We have no opportunity in our latitude to 
trail by the snow. It seemed that we 
would never get to the end of the trail 
and flush them. The sun got lower and 
lower. Wesley was about thirty yards 
to my right when I saw him straighten 
and fire three times. A brown flash at 
seventy yards was my only glimpse of 
the drove. 

“Fifteen, about,” he said nonchalantly. 

“Yes, and another half mile and you'd 
have left me,” I panted, blowing from the 
pace he had set. 

We went immediately to work building 
a blind—the work of about twenty min- 
utes, but easy in a country where cane 
abounds. A good hunting knife is indis- 
pensable. One stroke of the heavy blade, 
and the cane is severed with a slanting 
cut that points one end and allows it to 
be driven easily into the earth. 

We called for thirty minutes. Just be- 
fore the sun went down, there was an 
answering “Kee-kee-kee—ee—ee” from a 
young turkey. Even so, it was late, and 
he was wary, though evidently anxious 
to get with one of his mates. He came to 


the edge of the cane, about forty yards | 


away, and it looked as though we might 
not entice him into the opening. I was 
calling, and Wesley was ready for the 
shot. 


In final desperation I rustled my hand | 


in the leaves and gave a low cluck. The 
turkey, satisfied, came on the run. Wesley 
shot, and the bird turned completely over, 
but was on the wing a moment later. A 
second shot registered, and we had him 
bagged. 

It was late now, and we moved around 
freely, hoping to keep them separated. 
Well before daylight the next morning 
found us again on the spot, Wesley, over 
my objection, taking a position fifty yards 
in front, concealed by the dense canes. I 
was in the blind. As day broke I began 
with a tree yelp (you can’t do it well 
with a cedar box), and almost immediate- 
ly I had an answer. Then a cluck from 
another tree and another, until they 
seemed alive with turkeys. Never have I 
had so many around me. One flew from 
a tree here and another there, until they 
were on every side. 

I began to yelp, now using the cedar 
box. I was more familiar with it and had 
more confidence in my ability to handle it. 
The turkeys were answering from every 
side, but finally converged about a hun- 
dred yards in front, with Wesley between 
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A revelation 


in fishing boots... 


OU’LL be delighted with the 
pete. weight, the flexibility and 
the sturdiness of this Goodrich ‘‘Lite- 
*n-tuf.” It’s as easily packed in the 
duffle as a shoe. 

Its lightness is due to a special rubber 
compound invented by Goodrich. 

“*Lite-’n-tufs’’ come in snappy buff with 
swagger red line ’round the top. Also in 
sleek black. All lengths knee to hip. Corru- 
gated, firm-gripping soles; tug-o-war heels. 
Look for the name Goodrich. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, O. 





Rolled up, the Goodrich 
“‘Lite-’n-tuf’’ takes no 
more space than a shoe. 


Goodrich 


At Good Dealers Everywhere 
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RED HEAD BRAND - 
Patented Umbrella Tent 
The finest outing tent on the market. Made of ~ 


With Premax 
Center Pole or 
No-Center Pole 

Assembly 





on your camp- 
~ = 
ing Ki 1l’x9 


WR aioe Coster Fete $62.00 $72.00 


ith Premax No-Center 

“Pole Assemblyscrecrssrce sessssssseseees SBO.OO 
Write for free circular describing Rep Heap 
BRAND Outing Tents, Pack Sacks, Duffle Bags,-o 
Creels, Fishing Coats, Rod Cases and other can- 

©) vas and leather equipment. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO, 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ul. 





The finest outing tent 
on the market! 
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D° YOU know why a fly-rod reel should be 


black? —Why a line should never be 


dried in the sun?—What trout flies are best 
for wilderness waters? 

These and hundreds of other wrinkles you 
will find in the new Abbey & -Imbrie catalog. 
There too, you will find tackle with 100 years 


of 


know-how built into it. Every single type of 


tackle in the Abbey & Imbrie line is first tested 


by 


Abbey & Imbrie fishermen before it can get 


there. It has to lick the fish it was intended to 
lick—it has to be right—or it can’t be Abbey & 
Imbrie! 


“ “« « 


Trout SEAson is right on top of us! So send for 


the 
as 


new Abbey &F Imbrie catalog. You'll get almost 
much fun out of it as you will out of a swirl- 


ing pool! It contains 128 pages of the stuff that 
makes a fisherman sit up nights—and it’s Free! 
Write to.... 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Fishing Tackle Division of 


(Dept. F-3), 20 Beekman St., New York 


© 1929 














‘THis light, swift, automatic reel frees 
you forever from the bother and 
annoyance of cranking. You spend 
fishin’ time fishin'—not undoing snarls. 
Gives perfect control of line at all times. 
There is a Martin for every purpose. 

Your dealer will gladly show you the 
complete line of Martin Automatic 

eels. Prices $4.50 to $12. Or, write 
for our free booklet illustrating all 
Martin models. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
600 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC 
SHING REELS 
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the drove and me. Fearful lest they go 
in the opposite direction, I began calling 
very rapidly and had the satisfaction of 
hearing them answer closer in. 

In a few moments Wesley shot, and the 
turkeys hurtled into the air. He shot a 
second time, and one that had started in 
my direction crumpled. His first shot had 
cut a bunch of feathers out of this bird, 
and he kept after him rather than risk a 
wounded bird going off to die. Wesley 
now had his season’s limit. Texas had 
killed one the day before, and two shots 
from the direction he had taken early in 
the morning almost assured me he had 
completed his bag. These two must cross 
the river into South Carolina for further 
hunting—not a hardship, I assure you, 
when there are as many turkeys there as 
on the Georgia side and the season limit 


is twenty. 
I STARTED calling again within twen- 
ty minutes, but the turkeys had grown 
wary. One finally answered and started in 
to me, when I heard the cluck of the 
mother hen. Then a yelp from her, and 
another. Calls here and there answered. 
Too late I recognized her calling—too 
late, for after ten minutes of silence I 
realized she had called the drove together 
and they had slipped away from me. I 
should have been out of the blind at her 
first call to frighten her away. 

We hunted in toward camp and ar- 
rived about two o'clock to find, as I had 
surmised, that Texas had completed his 
bag. I was yet without a turkey and was 
the butt of some gentle joking—I who 
had taken the trouble and gone to the ex- 
pense of raising a brood of tame turkeys 
to learn turkey talk. 

Texas and Wesley decided they would 
put in the afternoon around camp with a 
well-earned rest, but assured me there 
were turkeys in the woods if I could but 
find and scatter and call and hit them. 
That afternoon, after several miles of 
additional tramping, I heard a turkey fly 
to roost, then another and another. I 
sneaked close and let go all six shots 
from the pump gun. It seemed that every 
tree gave up its turkey. I had them scat- 
tered and remained in place until dark to 
see that they did not get together. Then I 
went back to camp—not so simple to do 
as it is to write. 

With morning, Texas and Wesley de- 
cided against crossing the river after ad- 
ditional turkey, but instead they took the 
.22 rifles to kill some squirrels, first as- 
suring me that they did not wish to inter- 
fere with my luck by hunting turkeys. In 
the vernacular, it was up to me. We were 
scheduled to break camp at three o'clock. 

Daybreak found me close to the place 
I had scattered the turkeys the afternoon 
before. Having a penchant for getting 
lost, I was none too sure of my location 
in the starry gloom of the early morning. 
With day, I began my tree call, moving 
from one place to another until I had an 
answer. Choosing a convenient tree top 
that had fallen, I used it for a blind, 
making only an occasional tree call until 
it was good light and getting an occasion- 
al answer about a hundred yards to my 
left. 

Eventually I heard the bird fly off the 
roost, and I began using the young gob- 
bler yelp. Soon there was an answer and 
an effort to gobble. It was a matter of 
seconds until the turkey ran almost over 
= I did not see him coming, and the 
surprise was mutual. He catapulted into 
|the air, giving me a fine left quartering 

shot in a fair opening. I held on his head, 
|and the whole load of shot centered the 
head and neck. From my position I could 
see that he was stone-dead and did not 
move from the tree top to pick him up. 








Waiting for twenty minutes, I began 
calling again, but it was almost an hour 
before I had an answer. In fact, I had 
about decided to abandon my position and 
try to scatter the drove again, thinking 
they had got together without my know- 
ing it. I had used all the calls I kney 
when I heard a yelp. It sounded like ay 
older gobbler and was a call I could not 
imitate on the cedar box. 

I started on my Turpin caller, doing 
the best I could to imitate his exact call, 
beginning very low to be sure of no 
mistakes. It sounded fairly good, and 
evidently the gobbler liked it, because he 
answered promptly. Little by little I drew 
him close to the edge of the small clear- 
ing where I was concealed. 

Then we had a party. He called for me 
to come out to him, and I called for him 
to come in to me. Three full circuits did 
he make of the clearing, calling. This kept 
up for more than an hour, until every 
nerve in my body was tingling. I rustled 
the leaves, and he decided to go away, 
calling until in the distance I could barely 
hear him. I called as loudly as I could, 
but for several minutes, which seemed 
like hours, there was no answer. 

Then I heard a yelp from him and 
knew he had decided to try me one more 
time at least. I was now so keyed up that 
I wondered if I could hit him if I had the 
chance. The circling process was repeated. 
Finally he took a cautious step into the 
clearing; then another and another. He 
gave a cluck, low, very much like a putt. 
He passed behind a small sapling and some 
bushes, and I used the opportunity to 
raise my gun the little distance that was 
necessary. When he stepped into view 
once more, I was ready. 

He was a magnificent bird, bronzed 
and gleaming like my first—nineteen 
pounds, with a beard that was a real 
trophy. I had scored on the last day. 


COLORADO WAKES UP 
(Continued from page 21) 


the fish were getting on. They learned 
that now, instead of five fish out of a 
hundred living, eighty-five lived; only 
fifteen were lost. That was more like it. 
Those eighty-five fish grew within two 
or three years to good catching size. 
Fishing could come back. 

The fish are taken now from the hatch- 
ing troughs when several weeks old and 
put into nursery ponds. For six months 
they are kept in the ponds, intensively 
fed. A 6-months-old trout is four or five 
inches long. He is a hardy youngster, able 
to rustle for himself when food is scarce, 
strong enough and tough enough to with- 
stand life in a mountain stream. In two or 
three years he will be eight to ten inches 
long. 

Making the change in stocking was not, 
however, nearly so simple as describing 
it has been. Many difficulties were hidden 
along the way. The most persistent ol 
them was that of transporting the fish to 
the streams. After the equipment ‘at the 
fourteen state hatcheries had been altered 
—not a difficult task—transportation was 
all that bothered the authorities. 

The beauty of the old method was the 
ease of its practice. Stocking the streams 
was no trick, and it didn’t cost much, 
either. All that was needed was a number 
of milk cans to put a few million baby 
fish in. These cans were shipped out to 
the streams. Here attendants dumped them 
and shipped the empties back. That was 
all. 

But 3- to 5-inch trout cannot be handled 
so carelessly. Nor can they be shipped 
in milk cans. They are too large; not 
enough will go in a can. Something larger, 
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like a tank, is required for them. That 
was the first difficulty. 

The second problem was aerating water 
in the tanks. Fish of this size require 
constant aeration, or they will die. The 
milk cans could be dumped and the water 
changed, but this was not so easy with 
large tanks. 

In Colorado this transportation prob- 
lem has been solved by the fish car, one 
of Parvin’s devices. Over in Utah a year 
or two before he saw a crude tank 
mounted on an automobile chassis for 
transporting fish. That gave him an 
idea. The theory was to mount the tank 
on the chassis and connect with the 
engine an air pump that would force air 
into the tank continually, aerating the 
water and keeping the fish alive. So he 
secured an appropriation to make the 
first one, an experiment. 

It cost more than he had planned, but 
it looked as if it would work, and he 
was satisfied. The tank, large enough to 
hold 100,000 fish, was mounted, not on a 
truck chassis, but on the chassis of a 
pleasure car, for speed. The fish car can 
roll along forty miles an hour under full 
load where a truck would creep. Mounted 
underneath the tank is the pump. It works 
from the engine, and it forces a stream 
of air into the tank. The air passes through 
an ice pack, which keeps the water cold. 

The car went ou its maiden trip. Start- 
ing with 75,000 fish from the Denver 
hatchery, it set out for Wigwam, a fish- 
ing resort on the South Platte River 
seventy miles away. The Commissioner 
was doubtful. What if the fish should all 
die? Well, it was an experiment, anyway. 
The day was a blistering hot one for Colo- 
rado. When the car left the hatchery, the 
temperature of the water was 52 degrees. 

The car was on the road six hours 
that day. It didn’t make very good time, 
for one reason or another. When the car 
reached its destination, however, and the 
temperature of the water was taken, it 
was found to have risen only two degrees 
during those six hours. And of the 
75,000 fish, only about one hundred had 
died. Most of them were caught in a screen 
over the pump, a hazard since removed. 

This one trip tested the fish car and 
proved its efficiency. Now the state is go- 
ing to order three or four more to trans- 
port baby fish wherever a car can reach. 

That year 29,000,000 fish were released 
along the six thousand miles of trout 
streams in Colorado. The state has an 
ambition to release 50,000,000. Up till 
now there has always been an obstacle 
in the way of that goal—lack of eggs. 


OLORADO has never been able to 

produce eggs enough for its own re- 
quirements, but has had to go outside and 
purchase from three to ten million every 
year. The old way of obtaining eggs for 
hatching was to take them from the wild 
lakes. But the wild lakes are becoming 
scarce in Colorado. Summer resorts on 
the borders of lakes and irrigation proj- 
ects taking water from them practically 
destroyed the egg supply in Colorado. 

When the state began a program for 
bringing back old-time fishing, it had to 
regard the supply of eggs. Instead of 
going outside to buy eggs, the question 
was asked, why not produce them right 
at home by establishing egg-producing 
reservoirs? So this was done. 

The first reservojr was begun in 1927, 
being one of a series of four that are to 
be established in time. The first was com- 
paratively small, seventy-five acres. It 
will produce several million eggs every 
year. Three more will be established. They 
will be situated in different parts of the 
State, so that the hatcheries will not have 
to transport the fish long distances. The 














FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 


Wins Iowa Championship Cup 


Casting with GRANGER Rod: 








SPLITTING Bamnoo 
This Granger-designed machine 
will split even the most crooked 
cane absolutely with the grain. 
One of the reasons why Granger 
Rods possess extra strength and 
smoother action, 


“The All-Around Accuracy Fly Championship 
of Iowa at the Annual Fly and Bait Casting 
Tournament—Marshalltown, Iowa, September 
3 and 4, 1928, was won with a Granger rod 
‘wielded’ by the writer. 

“Light Tackle, 534 oz. Accuracy Fly—score 
99-10/15. 

“Dry Fly events, 98-11/15 average. 

“Oh! Boy! What a beautiful cup that ‘All 
Around’ is. 

“And what a sweet rod the Granger is. 

“I used a Granger owned by Senator E. E. 
Cavanaugh of Ft. Dodge, my friend and fishing 
partner. I felt you would be interested in 
knowing of the success of your rods.” 


D. C. McCown, President, 
Ft. Dodge Rod & Reel Club, 
Box 424, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


GRANGER Rod prices range from $10 to $50—Send today for Catalog in colors 
All genuine GRANGER Rods have the name “Granger” on the Reel Seat 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE—If your dealer cannot supply you—we will 


Goodwin Granger Company 





Grant Street & Forest Drive ~ Denver, Colorado 


ar see 


modern in the world devoted exclusively to making hi 
grade split bamboo fishing rods. 


This is our new daylight factory, the largest and most 
oh 




































HODGMAN WADERS 


HELP YOU LAND THE BIG ONES 


ye DEEP POOLS hide the wily Big Ones. Draw 
ona pair of Hodgman Waders —and go get ’em! 
Wade mid-stream above your waist but remain dry as 
a herring. No sloshing around in clumsy boots; no 
—— of shipping a legful of water. No fatigue to 
spoil your fun, either—Hodgman Waders only weigh 
32 or 48 ounces, depending upon type; They are made 
right—finest nainsook or jeans, doubled, heavily coated 
with rubber between; reinforced crot h, inseams and 
foot. O. W. Smith, famous sports writer, says: “First 
Waders I’ve worn withabsolute satisfaction.” He knows! 


Ask Your Dealer for Hodgman Waders 
Ifhe hasn’tyour size on 
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his shelves, he'll get it 1 Us Tee seme ass. | 

for you pronto. * Send FREE samples Wader materi- # 

® als and illustrated folder. . 

HODGMAN 2%... : 
RUBBER COMPANY iiss Goss Dadrinsssonont 

103 Tripp Street, Framingham, Mass. « re « 








The flash of a bril- 

liant fly above the 

=e — Ss Wirling waters, 

then—a fighting, sil- 

very body at the end of a tautened line! 

You get this thrill in abundance with 

Jamison Barbless Hook Flies. Sportsman- 
like—effective—humane. 


BARBLESS 
HOOK TROUT 
AND BASS FLIES 


Wet Flies—to gut. Highest quality. 24 patterns. No 4, 
6, 8,_10 and 12 hook. 20c each or $2.40 per dozen 

Dry Flies—no sneli. Highest quality. 12 patterns. No. 8, 
10, 12 and 14 hook, 25¢ each or $2.80 per dozen 
inverted Bass Flies. No. 1-0 Ringed Barbless Hook, no 
snell, Highest quality. 14 patterns. 40c each or $4.80 
per dozen. 


THE SHANNON 
TWIN SPINNER 


(Made under J P. Shannon Patents) 
Greatest of all casting or trolling baits. Weedless, but a 
sure fish getter. If you haven't tried it, get in line and 
be a lucky fisherman. Also for salt water fishing. Made 
with red, yellow, white or black feather fly—and natural, 
frog color, red, yellow, white, red and white or black 
Bucktail fly and Grey Squirrel tail—Price each 90c. 


THE SHANNON 
WEEDMASTER 


A wonderful, new and effective super weedless bait for 
bass, pike, pickerel, or any game fish. A tail strip, equal 
to pork rind, is already attached—can be removed from 
hook for deep water fishing. Dressed in red, white. yellow 
or black feather fly, or new less-wind-catching hair fly in 
same colors or combination of colors. Price each 90c. 


THE JAMISON 
WEEDLESS 
COAXER 


No angler should be without a ‘‘Coaxer” if he wishes to be 
successful in black bass and pickerel fishing. Very attrac- 
tive, exceedingly lively and lifelike. Goes through weeds 
without snagging. Easy to cast and can be used for 
skittering and trolling. Has white body, red wings and red 
feather tail. Also made in natural frog color. Price each 85c, 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 

send direct. Handsome new catalog 

of Jamison lures mailed on request. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 


ept. 23 
739 California Avenue Chicago, Ill. 














“Speckled Trout” Wading Coat 


Practical. Forest 
brown _ regimental 
Duck. Pockets for 
every conven- 
ience. Durable— 
carefully made. 
20 inches high. 
Chest measure- 
ments 36 to 48 
inches. Weight 
1% Ibs. 





Send for Harley’s Spring and 


$ 25 Summer catalog. It is free for the 
prmnaati asking. Hundreds of items for 
Postpaid the Sportsman and outdoor man. 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 
$3 ERIE, 


Dept. PA. 
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egg capacity of the reservoirs is figured 
at 50,000,000 a year, the same as the 
hatching capacity of the hatcheries. 

Commissioner Parvin proposes to stock 
all streams with mature fish, ready to 
catch when they are put in the stream. 
This will take more time than the first 
step, but he thinks it will make future 
fishing much better than present. 

The Commissioner placed in what are 
called the Singleton Ponds half a million 
five-inch rainbow trout, fed them inten- 
sively, and in twenty-two months’ time 
raised fish that were from eight to ten 
inches long and weighed up to one-half 
pound. They were released into the streams 
along toward the end of the season. Fish- 
ing suddenly got better, for no reason at 
all that fishermen could see. It was the 
best in years. 

Other states actually stock with full- 
sized fish only, and if Parvin has his way 
Colorado will probably do the same thing. 
But this is going to be a more costly 
change to make than the other. Think 
of the equipment it means—nursery ponds 
enough for 50,000,000 full grown trout. 
But Parvin says he is convinced this will 
be the way of guaranteeing trout streams 
with trout in them for future generations. 

In Colorado 700,000 tourists are received 
each year. They come from all over the 
world. Most of them want to fish. They 
have heard about, read about, dreamed 
about this mountain trout fishing. Natu- 
rally they want to experience its joys 
when they are out west. Most of them are 
inexpert fishermen, but all want to try 
their luck in the streams. They have a 
much better chance to catch fish in Colo- 
rado now than they would have had five 
years ago—even ten years ago. 

There are no figures proving this, but 
the Commissioner told me that there are 
perhaps ten times as many fishermen along 
Colorado streams as there were a dozen 
years ago. The number of fishermen is 
sure to increase, with more tourists com- 
ing in every year. Perhaps ten times as 
many fishermen aren't catching ten times 
as many fish, but they are taking more fish 
from the streams every year than were 
ever taken before. In spite of that, fishing 
is getting better year by year, showing 
what conservation actually amounts to. 


LURE AND LOOT OF LONELY 
PLACES 


(Continued from page 27) 


As a preliminary, therefore, we crossed 
the lake and interviewed an Arab trader. 

In return for our contracting to sell 
him all our ivory, he agreed to instruct 
the elaborate native spy personnel he em- 
ployed to warn wus whenever pursuit 
threatened, and to place boats and paddlers 
at our disposal to cross the lake to his 
side until the pursuing official turned 
home again. These arrangements com- 
pleted, we headed for the reserve. 

During two months there, we discovered 
the remains of one elephant only, and alas, 
the tusks had been removed. But during 
that time we shot five elephants which 
by no means looked as though they “had 
come there to die,” and collected about six 
hundred pounds of ivory. Then, one night, 
a weary and footsore native reached our 
camp to tell us that the Native Commis- 
sioner from Fort Rosebery was camped 
only a day’s march away, and was keenly 
inquisitive about our identity and hunt- 
ing activities. 

So at dawn we left that camp, heading 
for the lake and leaving scouts behind us. 
It was well for us that we did so. Although 
we marched thirty miles that day, the 
scouts came in to warn us, after dark, 
that the official had made a lightning 


march and was camped, exhausted, only 
ten miles behind! 

Wherefore we marched again by moon- 
light ; and if anything were needed to give 
added lure to the whispering forest 
shadows, it was the delight of knowing 
we were hunted. The joy of pitting our 
wits and stamina against men gave a 
greater thrill of satisfaction than we had 
ever felt in our defiance of charging forest 
giants. At dawn we were forty miles 
ahead of pursuit, and out of danger. 

But for another six months we returned 
at intervals to that lonely place, and were 
twice compelled to distance pursuit. Each 
time, the joy of success in outwitting these, 
the thrill of dominance and mastery bred 
of bushcraft and hardihood lured me back 
far more potently than any monetary re- 
ward hoped for. 

For I held—and hold—that the great 
beasts of the forests were created for the 
pleasure and profit of him with strength 
and courage to challenge them, rather 
than to be commercialized by stout gen- 
tlemen in London who assert a right to 
this territory, won by dubious methods. 


INCE the lure of the lonely places is 

spiritual and aesthetic, Nature sees to 
it that in the great tracts of earth where 
it is greatest, and gold or precious stones 
or timber wealth exists, sickness and 
death shall stand guard over both lure 
and loot; that only the strong shall sur- 
vive to seize them. The weak and faint- 
hearted die or depart, afraid to look upon 
that naked face of Nature which illumines 
Destiny. 

So on the tangled banks of the Amazon, 
on the primeval tracts of Central Africa, 
on the caribou haunted plains of the arctic 
circle, on the bleak splendor of the Rus- 
sian steppes, thousands look and long, and 
faint and shudder, and turn again to the 
safe cities. Only the few press forward 
to the voice of the lure, and enter into 
dominion. 

To each comes sufficient to live, and to 
enjoy the living; and to a few, wealth. 
To some of these last, the lure has already 
transcended loot and luxury, and it is of 
such Robert Service sings when he says: 


There’s gold, and it’s haunting and haunt- 
ing— 
It’s luring me on as of old; 
Yet it isn’t the gold that I’m wanting, 
So much as just finding the gold. 


It’s the great, big, broad land, way up 
yonder, 
It’s the forests where silence has lease, 
It’s the beauty that fills me with wonder, 
It’s the silence that fills me with peace. 


One such passed through Livingstone 
recently. A very wealthy man, he had 
come all the way from Australia to go 
and live for seven months alone in a 
district bordering on the Kalahari desert, 
as he had done for fourteen years, at two- 
year intervals. It is a district where food 
and water are scarce, and hardships many ; 
yet he said to me: “I feel like a school- 
boy out for a holiday when I get here. 
Thank God, it will be many a long year 
yet before the motor-car hunters come 
this way!” : 

He is hunting there alone as I write, 
studying the creatures of the wild and the 


small bushmen who live by hunting them. . 


He kias found the lure of the lonely places, 
which is “the peace the Lord has hidden 
there.” 

Loot there is too, as I have shown; 
but the spirits which seek the loot only, 
and are deaf and blind to the lure, faint 
in their thousands by the way. Nature has 
ordered it so. It will be an ill day for 
humanity when none exist to whom the 
lure calls loudest. 
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SPRENGER’S 
PEA SOUP with 
BEAN SOUP Socon 


Appetizing— Nourishing 
No Waste 


O tasty camp 
dishes that you can 
prepare anywhere in 

a few minutes. Nothing 
to add but water. Each 
package holds enough to 
make six good servings 
of delicious soup. Marks 
on the package show you 
exactly how much to use 
for one, two or more 
servings. You can pack 
these in any kit; they 
will keep indefinitely, 


Leading sports goods 
houses recommend 
Sprenger’s Pea and Bean 
Soups with Bacon. Ask 
for them. 


Mail the coupon below 
with 25c (coin or stamps); 
we'll send you postpaid 
two Sample Packages — 
our Pea Soup with Bacon 
and Bean Soup with 
Bacon. Each contains 
enough for six generous 
servings. 


Sprenger Food Co. , Inc. 
Dept. D 
Lancaster, Pa. 








SPRENGER FOOD CO., Inc. Dept. D Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c. Please send me post- 
paid one package of your Pea Soup with Bacon and one 


package of your Bean Soup with Bacon, 
Name 
Post Office 


Street 
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:. AST year we carried from 53% to 
401% more boat, engine and canoe 
advertising than other magazines in 
our field. 
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NOVA SCOTIA SALMON 
(Continued from page 29) 


Florida oranges ripe from the tree are 
superior to fruit in the Northern market. 
Fried, broiled or boiled, they never cloyed 
or disagreed with the inner man. 

The next ten days were spent at Lake 
Alma, with its four brooks coming down 
through the virgin hemlock forests and 
the Medway tumbling out at the foot for 
its sixty-mile run to the Atlantic. The 
salmon fishing made the trout the more 
appealing. Fontinalis rose readily to our 
flies. In one day we took ninety to the 
three rods, with a record of eighty -two 
returned and: only eight killed for the 
pan. For the first time, the Yellow Sally 
and Yellow May were readily taken.’ It 
was early June; so this was according to 
the book. The Parmacheene Belle was al- 
ways good, and the Beau also. The Colo- 
nel introduced a Jock Scott as a novelty. 
Silver Doctor, Coachman, Montreal and 
lack Gnat were taking flies also. 

One year in July we found the Cahill 
zood, and on a September trip the Brown 
Hackle with the Red Tag. September 
fishing is often as good as May and early 
June, and some big ones rise. Big flies 
are best in these Nova Scotia waters. 
Sizes 8 and 10 are right. The small Cahill. 
Rube Wood and Black Gnat dry flies are 
effective on bright days on the big, placid 
pools, and of course it’s fine sport, as Mr. 
LaBranche says, to see the fly taken or 
even to watch the cocky little cocked-up 
wings or the hackles riding high. 

A certain day at the West Branch of 
the Medway has found a permanent place 
among the memory pictures which make 
the rest of the year endurable. Up the 
Rundolph Brook a mile, a portage of a 
half mile across Mistake Lake (five of us 
in a small canoe confirming the name of 
the lake), another mile along a blazed 
(imaginary) trail, and then a practically 
unfished little river. with cascades and 
sweet dry-fly pools. 


MOOSE and a deer were jumped as 

we approached, and the adjacent 
meadow was well covered with tracks. 
Here were big trout and plenty of them. 
Having taken several in the stream, we 
put back into a big, long pool. To get my 
flies out of the way, I threw them over- 
board as we fussed about in pushing out 
the canoe. A tug behind over my shoulder, 
the instinctive setting of the hook 
and lo, a double of a pound and a half and 
a quarter pound. 

Six months later it flashed on me that 
I had carelessly sunk my flies and got 
down to the bigger fish, as was recom- 
mended in a book I was reading at the 
time. Next year I shall take some nymph 
flies and a bottle of pickled minnows 
(this is a brutal confession) for some big 
ones I know which won't come up for 
the best tied flies or for natural flies ex- 
cept at night, when the mosquitoés hold 
the battle field against all comers. 

But back to the “salmon. We were eager 
for the bigger fish on the way out. The 
Captain took two. But I was not with 
him; so let us come to that great event— 
my first salmon. We went farther down 
the Annapolis River to Labrador Point, 
a spot blessed of nature and as beautiful 
as the pools described by some of the old 
English writers. The run was still on. 
Across the river we saw several good 
fish in clear water, but our dry-fly fisher- 
man lacked the skill or the invisible lead- 
ers or the right-sized flies. 

For an hour we set forth our wet-fly 
blandishment with every enticement 
known to the unskilled beginner. 
the Colonel with his secret medicine 
could raise a fish. Finally a bulge 
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NEW MARHOFF 


T IS quite possible that you 

knowthe Marhoff level-wind- 
ing reel by reputation, for Mar- 
hoffs are used and praised wher- 
ever anglers gather. But no 
matter how high an opinion you 
have already formed of this fa- 
mous reel, you have an agree- 
able surprise in store for you in 


the New Marhoff. 


With its jeweled spoo! caps 
and bronze bushings, its compact 
nickel-silver frame, and with 
every working part accurate to 
a precision of less than 1-1000 
of an inch, the New Marhoff is 
comparable in mechanical per- 
fection to the finest watch. And 
to complete the artistry and 
durability of the New Marhoff, 
every exposed metal part is 
plated with silvery Chromium, 
anew untarnishable finish, 
harder than tempered steel, 
which prolongs still further the 
life and preserves the beauty of 
the reel. 


Drop in on your dealer and 
learn how much a New Marhoff 
can contribute to your casting 
joy in the coming season. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
357 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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FILSON FORESTRY CLOTH 
CRUISING COAT 
Pure wool, durable, warm, neat appearing. A rich 
forestry green. Price $16.00. Laced Breeches and 


Coat $32.00. Order coat 1 inch larger than white 
collar measure breeches waist measure. These 


forestry cloth garments will stand the gaff and give 
real protection. Illustrated catalog ‘‘A’’ free on 
request. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

“Might as Well Have the Best’’ 














HEAD LIGHTS 


Light when and where you 
want it, for Hunting, Trap- 
ping, Camping, ete. Carbide 
Gas, Double Lens and Dark- 
ening Door. Shines wherever 
you look. 

Send for free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 Se. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, 










Chicago, 1H. 








Priceless Possessions for Priceless 
Pleasures 

If you are the kind of fisherman who has had 

revealed to him the real sport in fishing, this 

announcement is of interest to you. 

For you can appreciate the qualities that make 

a fine sporting instrument. 

To you we say—insist upon seeing, and getting 

the “‘feel’’ of a Divine Rod before you buy. 

No mere discussion of materials or skillful work- 

manship can possibly convey to you the sort of 

nerve-like sensitiveness, action, and sinuous 

strength that live in a Divine Rod. 

Send for catalog. And ask your retailer to show 

you the kind of Divine Rod you want. If he 

hasn’t that one, he can get it for you. No 

others are like them. 

The Fred D. Divine Co., 508 Roberts St., Utica, N.Y. 


Rods to order if you wish 
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| appeared, and a tail tip or nose broke the 


surface. 

“Go to it son,” said Charlie. 

The rise was about ninety feet out, but 
I had been practicing at home on the 
grass and was fortunately able to reach 
the spot on the first cast. Without a 
second’s hesitation the salmon took the 
fly. I gave him the required three sec- 
onds and struck. Bang! Into the air he 
shot. No preliminary quiet spell for this 
fellow. It was touch and go from the 
start. Jump and rush, splash! The water 
spurted twenty feet. Each time I thought 
he’d break the leader with his flying tail. 
Some of our best writers believe the 
salmon adds that piece of technique to an 
artful trick of rubbing the fly against 
the rocks as he sulks. 

This fish, a ten-pounder, bright and 
active, sent one message quivering up 
the rod. “You'll never land me” was the 
message, but my friends warded off this 
evil thought by wide-flung assurance 
tinctured with advice. 

“Drop your tip!” barked Charlie when 
he jumped. 


OOKS disagree, and I compromised 

by lowering it a bit, feeling that 
either course was wrong. They all seemed 
to agree that I should keep the rod up, 
up! Perhaps I did—I forget. Tried to. 

This went on for some time, and things 
were getting hazier and hazier and the 
fish just as eager for a non-stop record 
as ever. Fifteen minutes passed. Some 
fishermen land them in eight or ten min- 
utes, but there is one ancient record of 
an afternoon and night fight with relays 
of men on the rod and a run of four miles 
down the river. 

I began to feel the ascendency of Homo 
sapiens over Salmo salar, and hope re- 
turned. And then the reel froze! Never 
mind why or whose fault—it wouldn't 
budge. I couldn't hold the fish on a 
straight pull, and the battle was obviously 
lost. But came Charles with a great idea. 
“Back up into field,” said he, “and rush 
to the bank if he runs.” 

And so I did. If he had started for the 
Bay of Fundy, I had plans laid for swim- 
ming after him, clinging bravely to the 
rod till death us did part. Fortunately the 
worst of the fight was over, and after 
ten minutes of mild rushes by the fish 
and wild rushes by the fisherman the 
salmon was brought up near the bank. 
There Charlie grimly waited with the 
gaff. He struck and started the fish on its 
way to the grass. 

Part way up—clear of the water—the 
salmon jumped from the gaff, only to be 
neatly nailed with the second gaff by the 
watchful Lewis. My first salmon! The 
hand shakes. The unbelievable has come 
true— But I will spare you. You'll under- 
stand when you get your salmon. In an 
hour he was iced, boxed and on the train, 
and in thirty hours was in New York as 
fresh and delicious as any fish could be. 

Of course, you'll want to go. You can 
get good fishing in Nova Scotia at six 
or seven dollars a day including a guide 
shared by two. Car fare is but forty dol- 
lars. The cost is the same as a few week- 
end trips near home, where you'll meet 
half the people you know crowding the 
woods or the streams. 

If you go, you'll want to know about 
tackle. My lack of practical experience 
pushes me back to the advice of Mr. 
Hewitt, Mr. La Branche and the sellers 
of tackle. Gone are the days of sixteen, 
eighteen, yes and even twenty-foot rods 
of the yester years. Mr. La Branche 
recommends a fourteen-foot split bamboo, 
a bit light toward the tip, which he uses 
for both wet and dry-fly work. Mr. 
Hewitt carries four rods, a 10 foot 6 wet- 


fly rod weighing 7 ounces without the de- 
tachable hand piece for use with lightest 
leaders, a 614-ounce 10-foot tournament 
dry-fly rod which he prefers if only one 
rod is to be carried, a 14-foot rod of 
16 to 18 ounces, and a 14-foot rod built 
light toward the tip. Casting with a two- 
handed rod is easily learned. 

A good salmon reel is an essential, and 
no economy here is advised. It should 
carry 30 to 40 yards of high-grade salmon 
line, preferably tapered with a spliced 
backing of one to two hundred yards oj 
linen or very fine oiled silk. It is un- 
necessary to tell trout fishermen that reel 
and line should be adapted to the weight, 
length and action of the rod. 

Only the best of leaders should be 
bought. Mr. Hewitt says, “It is the most 
essential part of a salmon fisherman's 
outfit and the part hardest to get.” He 
uses a 14-foot leader for dry fly. Nine- 
foot leaders are often used for wet fly. 
Fine points are useful and economical. 
For wet flies the Jock Scott and Silver 
Doctor, Silver Gray, Dusty Miller and 
Black Dose are favorites. Much more 
emphasis is laid on the size than the 
pattern, and smaller flies have been found 
more taking. Sizes 8, 6 and 4 are the most 
useful. 

In heavy, rough water 2, 0 and 00 may 
be used, and in clear, low water flies as 
small as 10 and 12 are effective. For dry- 
fly work the variations of Gray and 
Brown Hackles with strong, long hackles 
tied at right angles in Palmer style are 
now used more than any others. New bi- 
visible flies of this type have proved very 
deadly. . 

My next rod will be 13 feet 16 ounces, 
built light at the tip end, which will -be 
heavy enough for Nova Scotia or New- 
foundland fishing. This rod should cast 
up to 100 feet with plenty of home prac- 
tice. Its lighter tip end will furnish more 
sport and also permit of the lighter 
tapered leaders for such amateurish dry- 
fly experiments as seem necessary. 

Take good tackle for this kingly sport. 
Good luck go with you! 


ARTISTS AND MODELS 
(Continued from page 25) 


why so many sailfish are hooked, only to 
be lost. In speaking of sailfish and their 
migratory cousins, the marlin swordfish, 
experienced guides state that out of every 
hundred fish hooked, about ninety-eight 
manage to escape. 

Once on the hook, they provide action 
of so spectacular a nature that the most 
blasé of anglers is thrilled. Aside from 
the physical aspect of their coloring, the 
flashing silver body with massive dorsal 
fin of deep ultra-marine, and their beauti- 
ful symmetry, the other attributes of 
speed, power and acrobatics are little 
short of awe-inspiring. When you have 
one on your line, the screech of the reel 
sounds like a siren of impending dis- 
aster. 

They seem to spend as much time in 
the air as in the water. With each leap, 
they twist their bodies viciously. It is 
nothing unusual to have them run out 
with 600 to 1,000 feet of line, to spend 
upward of thirty minutes bringing them 
back to the boat, only to have them 
repeat the performance with as much 
vigor as ever. This goes on time and 
again, until angler or fish is forced to 
the verge of surrender, and even then 
the battle may not be ended. 

Such an instance occurred with one 
of Mr. Hunt’s sailfish. After several 
long runs, the fish was brought along- 
side, apparently played out, and Cap 
leaned overboard, intending to grab it 
by the sword. Undaunted, the fish gave 
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one last wild lunge, and from what was 
practically a standing start, since it did 
not move more than six feet through the 
water, it leaped high in the air, sticking 
its sword through one of the screenings 
of a port in the trunk cabin and wrecking 
the framework. The torn metal must 
have frayed the line, for it snapped a 
moment later and the fish was lost. 

During the afternoon of that Friday, 
the fishing fell off so suddenly that 
either, as the little boy said, “we were 
where they ain't,” or else sharks were 
around. The effect on other fish of the 
presence of sharks is a controversial 
matter, although personally IT am of the 
opinion that the presence of a hungry 
shark terrifies them. Be that as it may, 
sharks were discovered immediately. 

After a moment’s consultation, it was 
decided to catch a shark. Accordingly, 
the rig for that purpose was produced, 
and a 15-pound bonito hastily cut in two 
for bait. The shark outfit resembles a 
toy anchor fastened with a chain to the 
end of a stout, braided sash line. By this 
time, our quarry, a good-sized hammer- 
head, was close astern. To retain his in- 
terest, the bait was heaved overboard 
before the line had been properly coiled. 

We did not anticipate prompt action, 
but almost immediately there was a 
streak of brown and white as the shark 
rushed forward, rolling over on its side. 
He grabbed the bait, and the line went 
smoking over the coaming. Fortunately, 
the coil on the cockpit floor untangled 
itself, and at the expense of blistered 
hands we were able to snub the line 
around a cleat. The line held, and the 
sudden jerk sunk the hook in deep. 

There followed an hour or more of 
strenuous work—it can hardly be called 
sport—before the shark was _ brought 
alongside and killed. It weighed about 
225 pounds and was powerful enough to 
tow us for a considerable distance—not 
at any great speed, but the momentum 
was noticeable. 

Owing to the excitement of the fore- 
noon and the fact that our hands had 
been severely blistered in the tussle with 
the shark, we decided to call it a day 
and headed back for Miami. In addition 
to the sailfish, we had hooked a dozen 
or more bonito, tuna, dolphin and a very 
nice amber-jack. To say whether or not 
there had been any sketching might be 
taken as telling tales out of school, 
though I might as well admit that in view 
of my first interview with Mr. Hunt, 
the subject was beginning to cause me 
not a little uneasiness. 


UR activities on these expeditions 

were not confined to sailfish and 
marlins, for the simple reason that no 
matter what you may be after in the Gulf 
Stream, you do not always know what you 
are going to catch. Due probably to the 
unsettled weather which prevailed to- 
wards the end of Mr. Hunt's sojourn 
in Miami, we had some rather unusual 
experiences, such as catching species 
where, according to all the rules, they 
had no business. 

One day, for instance, we hooked a 
number of large barracuda and amber- 
jacks while far out in deep blue water, 
whereas normally these fish haunt the 
green waters close to the reefs. Then 
there was the enormous marlin sword- 
fish which followed us for hours ; whether 
there was one or more we do not know, 
but three lines were snapped as fast 
as they were dropped back. And the 
massive groupers down on Fowey Reefs, 
which lunged for holes in the coral as 
soon as they struck, and—well, a number 
of those memorable incidents which one 
comes to expect among the Keys 


But those sketches, you inquire. To the 
great relief of at least one member of 
the party, they were done at last. Some 


of us have a very strong suspicion that | 


the task was postponed deliberately until 


the weather had become virtually impos-| 


sible for any self-respecting fisherman, 
but done they were. Furthermore, they 
were done on the open sea when a stiff 
easterly wind was whipping across the 


Gulf Stream. Spume and spray were| 
flying freely. This is mentioned because | 


it led to an atrocious pun. Braced in 
his chair, Mr. Hunt was painting the 
colors of some freshly-caught fish, when, 
despite all means of protection, he and 
his drawing were drenched with spray. 


The sketch, of course, became a hopeless | 


mess of soggy pulp. A moment of uneasy 
tension followed, and then the Captain 
spoke up. 

“That,” he said, glancing around as 
though for shelter, “must be what you 
call a water-color!” 5 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S POND 
(Continued from page 33) 


and a woodsman well worth knowing. 

He read the letter Bill handed him. 
At the start, he looked up and _ said, 
“Gorry-diamonds! So you knew Uncle 
Durgin? Of course, you knew that he 
died down to Boston last February?” 
Then he turned to the letter without 
waiting for our answers. I wished that 
Jake and I had not said quite so much 
because the old-timer had failed to re- 
turn for another visit at the store. 

Pooler finished reading the letter and 
handed it back to Bill. “Well, now, I tell 
you,” he said; “I'd like to go with you 
first-rate, but I can’t. I’ve hired out to 
guide a bunch in around Ellis Pond, an’ 
we leave tomorrow. Besides, to tell you 
the gosh-hanged truth, I never see or 
heard of that pond.” 

“Do you think there is such a pond?” 
challenged Pete. 

“Well, now—Gorry-diamonds! I’d_ be- 
lieve Uncle Durgin. He wouldn't lie—not 
that way. And he wasn’t no hand to joke 
—not that way. I tell you; if you've 
never been round in that country, let me 
get a man that can find the way back 
home, case you get turned round, an’ you 
can give it a try.” 

Well, we finally disagreed to do just 
that. 

“Bill’s a dear old maid,” growled Pete 
to me, on our trip in the next day. 

We were to go in by way of the Cold 
Stream tote road, which runs from Cold 
Stream lumber camps across country to 
Ellis and Horseshoe Ponds. It took us 
just three days of the darndest tramping 
to find anything that looked like the 
country the old-timer had plotted out on 
his map. Our guide was a young fellow, 
and he looked as though he had a sneak- 
ing suspicion that we were mildly in- 
sane—especially Bill, who insisted in 
reaffirming his faith in the map. 

The guide kept saying, “This is a 
dandy blueberry country, ain’t it?” 

Durgin Bean had warned Bill that this 
particular stretch of country was broken 
up with irregular “horsebacks”; that is, 
ridges. “They'll lose yer if yer don't 
keep track of ’em,” he had said. It was 
between two of these many horsebacks 
that we were to find the lost pond. 

At the end of the third day we kept 
going until about eight o’clock, when 
darkness blotted out the wild acres. We 
made camp right on top of one of those 
innumerable ridges. 

“My grief,” grumbled the guide. “I 
don’t wonder that pond is lost. So am I.” 

We slept the sleep of the tired and 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THE ROD 


THE Greatest thing about 
fishing is,—after all,—the 
Fish. But, whether your 
hobby be the splashing, big 
mouth of southern rivers—or 
the leaping Muskie of cool 
north lakes—we know of 
nothing that makes or mars 
the sport so quickly as, the 
Rod. 
And so we find thousands of 
skilled fishermen who now 
carry but one rod—and that 
a True Temper. They claim 
that this rod with its one 
piece tip of rapier steel and 
the offset reel seat handle, 
(shown above) which locks 
the reel in place and gives a 
wonderful balance to the 
whole, is the greatest fish 
subduer of all time. 
May we send you our latest 
catalog? 
THE AMERICAN FORK 

& HOE COMPANY 

Spotting Goods Division 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


The Toledo 


Finished in black nickel or special 
= ifr, oe Genuine Agate Guides 
and Tip Top. Price $15 at your 
dealers. If 


cannot supply you, 
write us. 





TRUE TEMPER 
FISHING Roos 


A 


PLOT ROT. 











Flow Wise Are You! 


Field and Stream’s Outdoor Knowledge Contest 


This is the Story: 
NOVA SCOTIA SALMON 
By M. I. Wright 


HAD long desired to go salmon fish- 
ing, but opportunity never came my 
way until the latter part of June last 
year. To begin with, salmon fishing 
is usually out of reach of. the ordinary 
working person because of the fact that 
salmon rivers are usually controlled by 
private individuals. Therefore, when I 
received an invitation from an influential 
friend in Philadelphia to spend a couple 
of weeks on his leased water on the 
famous Midway River of Nova Scotia 
| was delighted and highly enthusiastic. 
On my friend’s property 


few minutes and tried again. This time 
when the salmon rose I struck instantly 
and felt the hook sink home. 

The fish immediately made a mad dash 
down towards the tail of the pool, strip- 
ping off yard after yard of line in an 
alarming manner. I held back firmly and 
as the rod arched I had a genuine thrill. 
Too bad, I thought, that the salmon is 
an under-water fighter, practically never 
leaping as does its small cousin the rain- 
bow trout. In spite of the lack of spec- 
tacular tactics, however, there was plenty 
of action. This fish insisted on boring 
downstream, and after I had turned him 
two or three times he started a persistent 
run which carried him out of the pool 
and into the fast but smooth water below. 


some interesting experiences he had had 
during his long life of salmon fishing, 
I asked him about the salmon ascend- 
ing the stream to spawn. He told me that 
just before the spawning season he had 
often watched them leaping a waterfall, 
He said that they can easily clear from 
fifteen to twenty feet, but stories of salmon 
leaping higher than that are far-fetched, 
Knowing very little about salmon fish- 
ing I confessed to him how I had written 
for FieLp AND STREAM an aarticle on 
British Columbia bear hunting and had 
made the statement that after spawning 
the salmon returned to the sea. Those 
who read my story said that I was 
wrong; that salmon die after spawning. 
He said that, of course, was correct and 
he laughed at the state- 





there were about two miles 
of beautiful water, which 
included four fine salmon 
pools, besides several 
stretches of stream where 
salmon were often taken. 
I well remember the 
thrill I got at stepping into 
the water, with my waders 
on, for the first time. In 
that part of the country a 
great deal of the fishing is 
done by wading rather 
than from canoes. 

My rod, while ungainly 
as compared with the ones 
I had been used to in trout 
fishing, was, nevertheless, 
light. It was but fourteen 
feet in length and weighed 
around eighteen ounces. 
Nowadays salmon rods are 


being reduced in length 
and weight, heavy rods no 
longer being considered 
necessary. 


I had practised a little 
bit at home, but in spite 
of this it was some time 
before I.got used to the 
feel of the rod and line 


ceived by 





ing errors. 


Ist Prize $25.00 


Winners’ 


THE CONTEST 


Fx PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 
the average 

reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 
To those correcting the largest number of misstatements 
accompanied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
will give the prizes listed below. 
Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 


If a misstatement slips through, 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, advertised 
in Field and Stream during 1928, selected by the winner. 


CONDITIONS 


) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information. 
G 3) Letter must not contain over 1000 words. 


Frietp AND StreaM on or before March 15th, 


2nd Prize $15.00 


(4) Letter must be re- 
1929, 
Prizes will be awarded to contestant correcting greatest number of mis- 
statements and who submits the most interesting letter as stated above. 


names will be published in the second following issue. 


ment I had made. 

During the remainder of 
the week I fished persis- 
tently, but the fish were 
not in a taking mood. I 
killed several of the smaller 
fish weighing from ten to 
fourteen or fifteen pounds, 
but I could not interest 
the larger ones, although 
there seemed to be many 
of them in the river. 


NE day’s sport was 
varied by a little 
brook trout fishing in one 
of the tributary streams. I 
had good sport with the 
trout on flies. The brook 
trout, while not directly 
related to the salmon, be- 
longing to the charr fam- 
ily, nevertheless has some 
points in common. The 
shape of the head and the 
general layout of the fins 
are quite similar in both fish, 
but unlike the brook trout, 
the salmon, of course, has 
scales. 
On the next to the last 


(5) 





and acquired enough pro- 
ficiency to place my fly 
softly. I was using large dry flies tied in 
such standard salmon patterns as Jock 
Scot, silver doctor, white miller, butcher 
and fiery brown. 

I cast for some little time without 
results. Things were very slow and my 
guide, whom my host had obligingly 
supplied, said that the salmon were not 
on the move just then. I spent most 
of the morning of the first day with no 
succese whatever. It was while we were 
sitting on the bank taking a rest that 
I heard a splash. “That was a good 
fish,” said the guide, “perhaps they will 
start to rise.” In a few more minutes 
I discerned the reason for the rising 
fish. A hatch of May flies had come up 
and the salmon were feeding on them and 
splashing regularly all over the pool. 

I stepped into the water and cast my 
fly downstream over a rising fish. After 
it had floated a couple of feet I picked 
it off the water and cast again. On the 
second cast the salmon rose to the fly 
quickly, but I made the usual beginner’s 
mistake of not striking soon enough, and 
consequently missed the fish. As I had 
not pricked him, however, I waited a 


86 


I held the rod firmly and dashed madly 
over the gravelly bank after him. I was 
forced to follow about two hundred yards, 
with only a little line left. Then the fish, 
fortunately for me, decided to sulk, and 
I retrieved about half of my line. To make 
a long story short, after forty-five min- 
utes of spirited play, I was able to bring 
the fish close enough for the guide to gaff 
him. It was not a large salmon, but, on 
the other hand, neither was it one which 
emight be considered small. My pocket 
scale showed nineteen pounds and I was 
certainly pleased with my luck, 


FTER a rest I resumed fishing again, 
but had no further success that day. 

We returned to the house and after the 
evening meal the subject of salmon came 
up. A friend of my host, who spent the 
summer in the neighborhood, had been 
fishing in some salmon water previously. 
He stated that while he had taken several 
good fish that season none had gone 
over twenty-five pounds. Most of them, 
in fact, had been small fish weighing 
from five to six or seven pounds, which 
are locally termed parrs. He told me of 





day I had the biggest thrill 
of my trip. I hooked and 
landed a salmon weighing thirty-four 
pounds. This was the largest fish which 
had been taken up until that time in that 
particular bit of water and I was cer- 
tainly delighted. 

This salmon was a particularly strong 
and active fighter, making long runs 
which necessitated very careful manipu- 
lation of the rod on my part. On two 
occasions I barely stopped the fish in 
time, having only a few yards of line 
left on the reel. 

When at last the guide gaffed the sal- 
mon, I found that the hook was well im- 
bedded in the lower jaw, and as my tackle 
was strong I was not in as much danger 
of losing the fish as I had supposed. 

It was a fine female fish as evidenced 
by the undershot, hooked jaw. In con- 
tour the salmon was a splendid specimen. 
The colors were lovely with their steel 
blue and greenish ground tones, silvery 
iridescent reflections and dark red spotted 
markings. 

My Nova Scotia salmon trip almost 
spoiled all other forms of fishing for me 
and I hope some day to return again to 
do battle with this lordly fish. 
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FEBRUARY OUTDOOR KNOWL- 
EDGE CONTEST 


N many ways the British Columbia 
bear yarn by M. I. Wright was one 
of the most successful of the series. To 
begin with, a greater interest was shown 
in it than was the case with any other 
contest, save that of the whitetail deer. 
We are particularly gratified to note 
that Wright has such a large following 
and it is a matter of great interest to 
discover how many bear hunters there 
are in the country whose knowledge of 
the habits of bruin is quite complete. 
3efore announcing the prize winners, 
FIELD AND STREAM wishes to congratu- 


late all the contestants who entered this | 


February competition. There were per- 
haps more complete, or nearly complete, 
answers in this contest than in any pre- 
vious one. We should very much like to 
publish some of the letters which were ex- 
ceptionally good, although they did not win 
prizes, but unfortunately space forbids. 

The prize winners are as follows: 

First Prize: H. E. Foster, M. D., 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 

Second Prize: G. S. Wood, Prince 
George, British Columbia. 

Third Prize: John F, Lewis, Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Commenting on Wright’s misstate- 
ments, and large and small journeys from 
the straight path of the truth, we might 
well start with a few dubious paragraphs 
such as mentioning Kamloops as a small 
town, Many readers were indignant, say- 
ing that Kamloops is one of the princi- 
pal cities of the Canadiari Northwest. 
Kamloops, of course, being well popu- 
lated, would not have good grizzly bear 
country within a five-mile drive of the 
city. Those days have been over for 
many years; Again, spring is a much 
better time to hunt bear than autumn, 
particularly October. 

Many readers wanted to know what 
kind of a pack animal Wright and his 
guide used. They said it must have been 
nothing short of an elephant, as one 
pack horse would be most hunters’ defi- 
nition of travelling entirely too light. 

Wright's first serious misstatement oc- 
curred when he mentioned the use of 
twelve-power glasses. All users of bi- 
noculars know that the higher the power 
the unsteadier the glass, also the lower 
luminosity and narrower the field of. vis- 
ion, Six-- or eight-power glasses are ideal 
for all ordinary hunting purposes. 


CCORDING to all standard works on 
botany the chestnut is a native of 
the eastern United States, or more prop- 
erly, we might say it was a native of the 
eastern United States before the general 
blight wiped out most of the trees. It does 
not occur in British Columbia except 
where it has been transplanted, as in 
the case of parks and botanical gardens. 
Dar pulled a fast one when he said 
that grizzlies have keen eyesight. Their 
eyesight is notoriously poor and they de- 
pend almost entirely for safety upon their 
sense of smell. 

His further statement that grizzlies 
can climb trees is in error as a full 
grown grizzly’s claws and weight are 
against any arboreal tendencies. The cubs 
have sometimes been known to climb 
trees, but adult grizzlies never. 

The only food that grizzlies store up 
for the winter is the fat they accumulate 
by intensive eating just before retiring 
for their hibernation period of several 
months, 

Dar’s statement about grizzlies being 
fat and sleek has been argued both pro 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Here’s a MAN’S Vacation— 


Sweet — Cool — Sleepy Nights 
And days with a whirl of action! 


T HE greatest tonic in the world—and what sweet medicine to take— 
a real he-man’s vacation—fishing! Get ready now. Clean out the 
duffel bag—shake out the flannel shirts—oil up the boots—and get a 
Richardson Rod. Cast over to your nearest dealer’s. Paddle in and tell 
him you want to “feel” a Richardson Rod. When you whip it you'll get 
a taste of the thrill that comes when the “big fellow” strikes. Here’s a 
line of real rods—the minute you handle them you'll know it. They’re 
designed by expert fishermen—and the greatest rods made for you! For 
every fishing requirement—and a price for every pocketbook. Read 


about a few of them below. 
Brookside No. 99 


The finest bait casting rod made—uneven length joints 
(short butt and long tip) give it perfect casting action. 
Casts plug or spinner right where you want it—with 
the ease of a tournament rod. Light in weight—rein- 
forced construction makes it wonderfully strong. Shaped 
handle of highest grade cork. New KANTSLIP reel 
lock. Packed in khaki-colored duck case with glove snap 
fasteners. Single or double grip handles, All lengths to 
5% feet. Price $7.00. 


Brookside No. 284 
A beautiful telescopic bait casting rod—a big improve- 
ment over other rods of this type. Joints telescope into 
handle. Shaped cork grip. KANTSLIP reel lock. Khaki 
duck case. Price $6.00. 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 


3152 No. Sawyer Ave. Chicago, III. 


Champion No. 844 D. G. 


The outstanding rod in the low-priced field. Full sized 
solid ring cork handle, fancy shape—Reel lock and de- 
tachable finger hook. Extra large crystal agate guides— 
Joints finished in baked-on enamel—nickel silver end 
bands. In partitioned cloth bag—all sizes to 5% feet. 
Price $2.45. 
At your dealer’s or write us 
if he can’t supply you 


Send the coupon for literature 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 

3152 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 

Please send me literature describing and 
illustrating your rods. I 


your rod No......... ° 


am interested in 











issues $F .00 
for only 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
the largest magazine of 
its kind in the world—84 
to 164 pages every month 
of feature stories by famous 
outdoor writers, and regu- 
lar departments devoted to 
Fishing, Motor Camping, 
Firearms, Trapping, Fur 
Farming, Coon Hunting, 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 
Hunting Dogs, and Ques- 
tions and Answers. Fur 
a7 game and fur 
laws in season. H-T-T 
sells for 25c per copy on 
the news stands. Regular 
Subscription price $2.00. 








As a special offer to get acquainted we will 
send you six recent back issues (all different) 
and then a copy each month for the next six 
months. Twelve big issues for only $1.00. 

—_ — — — = USE THIS COUPON = = —-— — 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Dept. 34 
Columbus, 0., 








1.00. Send me 12 issues of H.T.T. 
én uae ae special Get-Acquainted Offer. 
Name 
Address 





CAMP ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 


110 Volt—Complete with all wiring, fix- 













tures and lamps for seven rooms $147.50 
+ Farms, Camps and Summer “ 
omes. y 


Install it yourself. Write for 
direct to you prices. Jmmedi 
ate oa 


D. ONAN & SONS 
Pf Royalston Ave. 
Minneapolis Minn. 





The man who knows Oils uses 


Because 


e 
he 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. Only 
the best is good enough for fine guns, 
reels and casting lines. As essential to 
their well-being as the oil in a watch, 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


Dept. D., New Bedford, Mass.©& 














Expert advice for 
your Spring Trout trip 


OW’S the time to start plan- d 
ning that early Spring trout 
trip. You always need something. 
We've got it! 
Rods, flies (imported and domes- 
tic) creels, lines, leaders, clothing 
—it’s all here, waiting for you. F 
Men of ‘many years’ experience stand ready to 
help in picking out just the right things for any 
sort of sporting trip, in any part of the country. 


Here at the gateway to the great Canadian 
hunting and fishing territories, we have for 
twenty years outfitted thousands of sportsmen. 
Our store is a great “information exchange” 
where the results of these trips are exchanged. 


Here at Eppinger’s we believe we have the most com- 
plete stock of fishing tackle, guns and ammunition and 
general sporting equipment to be seen anywhere be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

When in Detroit, stop in 
and get acquainted. In the 
meantime, use the coupon and 
get our complete catalog. Don’t 
hesitate to write in detail about 
any sporting problem—you'll 
get an answer from a man who 
knows. 


LOU J. EPPINGER’S 
Sporting Goods Store 
Dept. C, 131 Cadillac Sq. 
Detroit, Mich. 
“Gateway to Canadien Same Fish 
and Big Ga 
EPPINGER'S. Dept. C, 
131 Cadillac Sq., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen:—Please mail me copy your complete catalog. 





Name 





IIT - <cctisenicishaibetsleasstinnsdeniheinedanidpedilininnigdetaiadibiaiantadiian . 
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GAME 
anp FISH 


LAWS 








| 
| DO YOU KNOW THEM? 


VERMIN VERSUS GAME 


| ROM whatever angle the “more 
Prene: movement is approached, 
whether through refuges, game 
| farming or breeding, or just plain game 
}in the wild, the influence of predatory 
animals and birds is immediately encoun- 
| tered. And when you take into considera- 
| tion the rapacious appetites of many of 
the more important flesh-eaters that prey 
/ to a large extent upon other wild species, 
| you have a national board-bill of no mean 
proportions. The control of species that 
prey upon our game can not be leit out 
of any program for increasing the more 
desirable species. 

Bounties have been paid on certain ani- 
mals and birds in various States at one 
time or another since Colonial days, but 
in few instances have the beneficial effects 
of such payments been at all comparable 
with the amount of money expended. Most 
of the bounty systems have been hap- 
hazard and loosely administered, thus 
practically inviting the organized and 
wholesale frauds systematically perpe- 
trated in many sections of the country. 

In the inauguration of Pennsylvania’s 
present bounty system fraudulent practices 
were soon discovered. Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, 
Secretary of the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners for more than 20 years from its 
organization until his death, felt very 
strongly on the bounty subject. A portion 
of the hunting license receipts were de- 
voted to the payment of specified boun- 
ties on various species, and the settlement 
of bounty claims was taken out of the 
hands of local authorities and placed in 
those of the Board. The Doctor fortified 
himself with expert and competent assis- 
|tants and through their untiring efforts 
| false claims were ferreted out and their 
perpetrators prosecuted. Some of the worst 
offenders were sent to prison and others 
fled the State to escape punishment. 

In the Western States the destruction of 
the larger predatory animals is not pri- 
marily based on game conservation, al- 
though game profits enormously thereby. 
The, inroads of wolves, coyotes, bobcats, 
mountain lions, and other stock killers on 
the flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
have compelled ranchers and grazers indi- 
sVidually and through their livestock 
organizations to give serious and wide- 
spread attention to the destruction of the 
various species 

The control of predatory animals in the 
West is now thoroughly organized under 
the direction of the Biological Survey of 





| Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


| ALL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because ot local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with ‘stich changes and therefore we cannot- assume responsibility for game and 
fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the cooperative funds administered 
by it exceed by two to one the Federal 
appropriations for this work. 

Expert government hunters are em- 
ployed and the most gratifying results 
are obtained. The efficiency of the Govern- 
ment work in this connection has dealt 
a staggering blow to the old haphazard 
bounty system in many States. Most of 
the States would do well to employ a 
few well chosen experts in the destruction 
of undesirable animals to devote their en- 
tire time to this work and to the instruc- 
tion of deputy wardens in expert methods 
of operation. 

The protector service in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and possibly other States, give 
considerable attention in connection with 
their other duties to the destruction of 
species inimical to game. 

Trappers and hunters annually account 
for many of these game killers, but this 
does not constitute organized and system- 
atic warfare against them. The pred- 
atory species operate throughout the year, 
and to be effective their pursuit must be 
persistent and relentless. 

These operations, however, should be 
in the hands of experts and should be 
carefully planned and executed, as they 
are not called for at all times and places. 
Material disturbances in the balance of 
nature may be attended by serious results 
along other economical lines. Many falla- 
cious beliefs concerning the economic 
status of wild animals and birds are 
prevalent. For instance, some hawks and 
owls are very beneficfal as species and 
only individuals that gain a predilection 
for poultry or game birds need be killed. 
The recognized killers are the goshawk, 
the Cooper and sharp-shinned hawks, and 
the great horned owl. 


NEW LAWS AND EARLY 
FISHERMEN 


OST of the States are holding legis- 

lative sessions this year and doubt- 
less many changes in the hunting and 
fishing laws will be enacted. The early 
fishermen will want to keep in close touch 
with the game officials of their respective 
States in order to be advised of any 
changes in State legislation which will 
affect their early outings. 

Most of the State constitutions, how- 
ever, provide that general legislation does 
not become effective until a definite 
period has expired after the end of the 
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session at which adopted. However, 
emergency legislation that becomes effec- 
tive immediately may be adopted, and it 
is these laws concerning which the early 
fishermen will need to be advised. It is 
most difficult in some States to obtain 
definite information concerning new Acts 
until they have been officially published 
in the session laws, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PROPAGATING PHEASANTS 


Quves.—Please tell me the law on pheasants. 
Can I keep them like poultry and sell them 
throughout the year, or may they only be sold 
during the open season? Can you give me a ref- 
erence to a book on raising them? 

Tuomas ReyNotps. 


Ans.—Your State, New York, allows pheas- 
ants and certain other game, raised in captivity 
under permit of the Conservation Commission, 
Albany, to be sold for breeding purposes, or to 
be killed and sold for food, if tagged. I am ask- 
ing the U. S. Department of Agriculture to Fame 
you a bulletin on the propagation of game birds 
that contains information on raising pheasants. 
Pheasant breeders advertise stock for sale in 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

GaME AND Fisu Law EbiTor. 


GOVERNMENT ELK AND BISON 


Qves.—Is it possible to obtain any big game 
animals from the Government herds in the Fed- 
eral parks or reservations for exhibition purposes 
by municipalities, parks, or by individuals? 

B. . ALTMARK, 


Ans.—Under an Act of Congress of 1919, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture may donate an 
American bison to any State, municipal, or pub- 
lic institution for exhibition or educational pur- 
poses, or animals may be loaned to or exchanged 
with other owners of buffalo. 

At times the Federal Government finds it 
necessary to dispose of surplus buffalo and elk 
in order to prevent overgrazing in the Federal 
preserves. These surplus animals are advertised 
for sale under competitive bids. Usually they are 
sold f. o. b. the range or park, and the purchaser 
pays the expenses of crating and shipping the 
animals to destination. Either live animals or 
the carcasses uf those slaughtered may ob- 
tained. 

GAME AND Fisn Law EbpITor, 


EAGLES GENERALLY PROTECTED 


Qves.—Kindly advise me if there is any law, 
Federal or State. against killing an eagle in 
North Carolina. For several years where I have 
been duck shooting off the coast the eagles have 
appeared over the decoys and it is evident that 
they prey upon the w aterfowl. From what I ob- 
served and from what I have been told the eagles 
take a toll of the ducks and the smaller water- 
fowl. 


F. K. Barnwart. 


Ans.—Eagles are not protected under the Fed- 
eral migratory bird law, but it is illegal to kill 
them under the State law of North Carolina, as 
it is under the laws of most of the other States. 
It would be a violation ot the Federal law, how- 
ever, to remove an eagle from a State where it 
was illegally killed. 

It is not my understanding that eagles take an 
extensive toll of wild ducks and other migratory 
fowl, although they do occasionally capture in- 
dividual birds that have been crippled during the 
shooting season, or are otherwise injured. Such 
cripples usually fall a prey to predatory species 
of animals or birds, and on that score eagles 
would deserve little condemnation. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, eagles may not rate high 
enough to deserve particular consideration, but 
no doubt you have observed that there is a gen- 
eral sentiment among our people against killing 
them. The shooting of an eagle is chronicled and 
retold in the press and game officials almost in- 
variably receive complaints following such re- 
ports. 

GaME AND Fisn Law EprTor, 


WILDFOWL REFUGE IN KANSAS 


Quvues.—I am under the impression that a move- 
ment is on foot to establish a National Refuge 
for waterfowl in the State of Kansas. Can you 
furnish me any information on the subject? 

A. MocKaBee. 


Ans.—Doubtless you have reference to the 
Curtis-Hope bill, introduced in the first session 
of the 70th Congress, to establish a migratory 
wildfowl refuge in Cheyenne Bottoms, located 
in Barton County, Kansas. The “Bottoms” is a 
basin-like depression that is periodically flooded, 
and in 1927 it was filled to capacity. Formerly 
this area was a famous wildfowl resort where 
market hunting was extensively practiced. Ef- 
forts to reclaim the area for farming purposes 
never proved entirely successful, It is now pro- 


posed to establish a refuge of about 20,000 acres 
in area, and for this purpose it will be necessary 
to acquire the land, construct a diversion dam 
and feeder ditch of about 6 miles in length, and 
other engineering operations for the control of 
the water-level. The bill authorizes an appro- 
priation of $350,000 to carry out its provisions. 
The project would constitute a most valuable 
refuge in a region that is not naturally well 
supplied with extensive water areas for migra- 
tory wild fowl. 
Game AND Fisn Law EpiTor, 


RIPARIAN HUNTING RIGHTS 


Qves.—Will you please inform me as to who 
owns rivers and streams? That is, 


of the Commonwealth. I have been told that in 
different instances both are true. I expect to do 
a bit of duck shooting here in South Carolina 
this winter and do not wish to nee. 

. TOLar. 

Ans.—The riparian rights of Sot owners 
depend upon the law of the particular jurisdic- 
tion. Tidal and navigable waters are disting- 
uished in some States. On tidal waters the ad- 
jacent land owner generally takes title merely to 
high water mark, in others to low water mark, 
while in some the private ownership extends to 
the center thread of the current, subject, of 
course, to the rights of navigation, but not to 
fowling or fishery. 

In South Carolina, the rules of the common 
law, by which the title in the land under tide 
water is in the State, appear to be still in force. 
However, the common law assumed that only 
tidal waters were navigable, and navigable 
waters above tide water may be subject to private 
ownership. It is suggested that you communicate 
with the State Game Warden at Columbia for 
information concerning the particular area where 
you desire to hunt. 

Game AND Fish Law Ebprtor. 


STATE GAME DEPARTMENTS 


QOves.—I am interested in the organization of 
State game departments, and shall be greatly 


; Y are they | 
owned by individuals, or are they the property | 


| 





obliged if you will give me some information | 


in this regard, 


M. R. Nyack. 


Ans.—There are several different characters | 


of organizations in the game departments of the 
various States. These include the single com- 
missioner or warden, the board or commission of 
several members with an executive secretary, 
agent, or director, who functions under its in- 
struction and supervision, the State conservation 
department or commission in charge of wild life 
and various other natural resources, while in 
some instances the work is carried on through 
a division or bureau of the State Department of 
Agriculture. Each system affords examples of 
efficient and effective administration. 

The nonsalaried, nonpartisan board or com- 
mission with a salaried executive officer consti- 
tutes one of the most ideal organizations for the 
conservation of wild life, and is designed to 
promote continuity of policies in connection there- 
with to a much greater extent than the ever- 
changing political appointment of head game 
officials. 

The State game service is usually self- sup- 
porting through the sale of licenses and permits 
and the collection of fines and forfeitures. Most- 
ly, these receipts are placed in a special game 
fund and made available without further appro- 
priation of the le gislature, but in some instances 
a constitutional provision or budget legislation 
requires the receipts to be turned into the State 
treasury and direct appropriations made for the 
support of the work. 

GaME AnD Fisu Law EpitTor. 


BEAVER LEGISLATION 


Qves.—Will you please outline what you deem 
the essential features of a beaver law that will 
protect the animals, but at the same time allow 
them to be taken to prevent damage to property? 

Harry Lone. 

Ans.—Generally beavers are not sufficiently 
abundant to justify a definite, unrestricted trap- 
ping season, They should be protected by a closed 
season for an indefinite period. In order to pro- 
tect property, such a law should contain author- 
ity for the State game officials to issue permits 
to landowners, after inspecting the premises and 
determining that the damages warrant such ac- 
tion, to capture a limited number of animals. 
The skins of animals taken under such permits 
should be required to be carefully cured and then 
forwarded to the State officials for tagging with 
numbered metal tags, after which they may be 
allowed to be sold and transported. 

However, no beaver skins should be removed 
from the State in any manner without an export 
permit. In order to render a State law for the 
protection of beaver effective, strict regulations 
~— also be adopted governing the handling 

beaver skins coming in from another State. 
Such skins should be required to be forwarded 
to the State game officials with an affidavit cover- 
ing their importation within three days after 
their arrival in the State and be tagged for 
future identification. 

Game anp Fisn Law Eprtor, 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 








At Last the Fisherman’s Dream is Realized 
NEW, FULL 


FLOATING AIR -FED 
MINNOW BUCKET 


Keeps Minnows Aliveand Frisky for Days in Hott- 
est Weather and when Carried over Rough Roade 
No Other Bucket Can Suppl iy Air Automatically 
Air is essential tominnow’slife. The Air-Fed bucket 
automatically feedsthem, Constant bubbling supply 
of air, Worksautomatically. Just pump up once 
every day or so. Itisidentical in construction as 
the 1928 Non-Floating Ait-Fed Minnow Bucket with 
the two improvements of the *‘Full- Floating” Min- 
now container and the “permanent pump.’ 


$4.25 








v At your Dealers 
or 
Only Live Minnows Are Bait Samer Direct 


d, P 
Air-Fed iste 


—— — & STAGING co. 
401 South 7: Quincy, Ill. 


USSELLS 


“IKE” 
WALTON 


Made of Paris Veal 
imported and 
tanned expressly 
for RUSSELL 








Take “IKE” Fishing With You 


Ie combines with True Moccasin comfort the 
double assurance of durability, proper pro- 
tection and dry feet under all conditions. 
Double vamp construction, hand sewed with the Russell Patented 
Never-Rip, Never-Leak Seam. Molded Pac Sole, four layers 
of leather between the foot and the grou: 


You're right—The “Ike” is O.K. All Ways 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY RUSSELL 
MOCCASINS WE WILL SERVE YOU DIRECT 
Priced from $3.00 to $28.00 


WC.RUSSELE-Moccas 


900 Wisconsin st. (BERLIN 
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BUILDING A BOAT DOCK 
By Frank E. Brimmer 


HY is it true that one better 
enjoys what he has built with 
his own hands? Must be some- 
thing of the primitive in man, 
something that harks back to the caveman 
days when water craft were crude rafts, 
or perhaps rude gouged out log boats. 
Anyhow, there is present in the breast 
of the outdoorsman the itch to build. 
At home I feel perfectly docile about 
t, but in the woods my 
hands want to accom- 
plish something, to 
build, to erect, to grap- 
ple with the forces of 
nature, to provide some 
needed thing about 
camp. My friends tell 





me they have the same 
feeling. Half of the fun 
to be had in the woods 
is planning and_ build- 
ing some article needed. 
Take a boat dock for 
example. 

Each winter the ice 
jams our boat dock to 
kindling; that is, if we 
do not-take it upon 
shore; and if a mild 
winter allows the dock 
to escape the ice, high 
water in spring comes 
along and floats it 
away. Thus it goes, al- 
ways something de- 
stroyed by the forces of 
nature, and always man 
takes pleasure in com- 
bating, defying nature, 
by throwing up again the thing destroyed. 

And then there comes a time when 
Mother Nature takes too great liberty 
with our boat dock and we swear to lick 
her with a solid ten ton rock-anchored 
dock that can never be moved, no never! 
All it will amount to the first year, two 
years, three, four, may be talk; idle talk. 
But there comes a day when we go after 
that dock with vengeance. 

Such inspiration was behind the build- 
ing of the boat anchorage sketched in 
Figure 1, following page and it is the 
one in the accompanying illustration 
made from a photograph. We have licked 
old lady Nature, that is partly; for even 
if the bed rocks can not be moved, the 
platform is usually a sorry sight in May 
—what is left of it. And the railing looks 
a bit dizzy too, but it is nothing to 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











grit our teeth and straighten the poles 
and patch the platform where ice and 
high water have left their traces. 
Figure 1 dock was built from a rocky 
Adirondack shore, the approach is twen- 
ty-two feet from shore to platform, and 





four feet wide. This was the first part 
built. Although not showing, there was 
conveniently located at the outer end of 
this approach a large boulder just a 
few inches above the water level of sum- 
mer time. From shore to this boulder 
we placed two pine logs twenty-four 
feet long, toe-nailing with spikes the in- 
shore ends between convenient trees, and 
securing the outer ends by nailing a two 
inch plank across them. 

The outer extremities of the approach 
logs, tego, were further strengthened by 
driving two posts into the hard bottom, but 
the posts alone would not hold a great 
deal, for the bottom was too rocky to allow 
a post’any suitable depth. These posts also 
have the duty of supporting the hand rail 
where the approach meets the platform. 

As soon as the approach logs were 
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placed, we began the arduous task of 
filling in the space under and between 
them with nearby rocks, for the shore- 
line was little more than a_ succession 
of round stones. All that could be car- 
ried, wading in the cold water with trout 
waders, were lugged to the approach. 
Two men had to carry many, and we 
loaded boat after boat of the smaller 
stones that came from a longer distance. 
But we were trimming Mother Nature 
and the sense of the conflict, and the re- 
membrance of past defeats spurred us on. 
When the pile of 
= rocks reached the pair 
of approach logs, we 
called it done and the 
remainder of the space, 
really the path, was 
filled with sand from a 
nearby beach. We had 
to keep the sand from 
trickling into the rocks 
and being washed away 
by water action, which 
is always on the move 
under the dock. 


E tamped the 

space between the 
round top layer of rocks 
with burlap, moss, 
brush, and heavy sods. 
It was a case of using 
anything available. 
When this tamping gives 
way, as it will in the 
course of time—in fact 
some of our path is 
washed away _ each 
spring by high water 


An Adirondack boat dock of serviceable type; see diagrams fer further details as it is—we will have 


again to fill the space 
between the upper rocks and renew the 
sand. 

With the approach completed, the 
platform was next and we decided 
that the right size for our small water 
craft—three boats and a canoe—would be 
twenty feet long by ten feet wide. A 
frame was accordingly built this size, 
the corners made from posts driven into 
the lake bottom, and four inch poles used 
for the frame. This, like the approach, 
was filled with nearby rocks, but not 
as high as the approach, in fact the rocks 
did not come above the normal water 
level. They were sufficient to support the 
frame and help hold the platform against 
wind and waves. 

Cross poles were toe-nailed across the 
frame for joists and we happened to find 
some second-hand two inch planking that 
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Filmo 75 


A strike! Now ... you've got him! Look out 
there! Don’t slack up on the line... Ah— 
isn’t he a pip? 

He surely isa “pip”! And you can get him 
all over again—in your own home —as often as 
you please —if you “get” him in the first place 
with a Filmo 75 Movie Camera. 

“ « “ 


Get set for the big fishing trip now. Have a 
Filmo 75 packed away in the old kit bag when 
you start a month or two from now. It will 
perpetuate the pleasure of your trip, bring joy 
to the stay-at-homes and give you a lifetime of 
service. 

Movies taken with Filmo 75 or its big brother 
Filmo 70 and later thrown on the home screen 
by Filmo Projector, are unapproachable in 
beauty and te sa Every scene is captured 
with mirror-like fidelity, in living action. For 
Filmo cameras have the same precision and ac- 
curacy found in the larger Bell & Howell stu- 
dio cameras costing up to $5,000.00 each, with 
which most of the professional movies shown 


“Ze —~ Filmo 
sd e Projector 
A. Operates fromany 





light socket. Pro- 
duces absolutely 
flickerless pictures. 
Runs backwards 
f bec for comic —_ or 

(" 4) stops on any de- 
® fog sired picture.$ 190, 

— including case. - 


in the largest and finest theatres are made. 

Anyonecanoperatea FilmoCamera. Merely 
look through the spy-glass view finder, press 
the button and—‘What you see, you get” — 
in living action. 

Filmo 75 is the Bell & Howell pocket size 
camera —1ideal for all field, travel and sports 
use. It is of jewel-like beauty with embossed 
wear proof finish —and comes in three colors. 
Walnut Brown, Ebony Black, Silver Birch. 
Priced at $120.00, including case. 

For black and white pictures, Filmo Cam- 
eras use Eastman Safety Film (16mm )—in the 
yellow box —both regular and panchromatic — 
obtainable at practically all dealers handling 
camerasand supplies. Filmo Camerasand Filmo 
Projectors are adaptable, under license from 
Eastman Kodak Company, for use of Eastman 
Kodacolor Film for home movies in full color. 
Cost of film covers developing and return post- 
paid within the country where processed, 
ready to show at home or anywhere. 

For details and demonstration see your 
Filmo dealer at once. Or write us for the illus- 
trated, descriptive Filmo booklet, “What You 
See, You Get.” 


BELL & HOWELL 
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Filmo 70 fn 
The world’s most highly perfected 


automatic per: movie camera, 
Adaptable to all ~~ y of light, 
a 1 





80, comp 
with rich leather case. Optional 
models at slightly higher price for 
making S-L-O-W movies. 
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P Drices Reduced 
eee tiled 


New direct-selling saves 37% 
on Stoll tents, beds, tables, 
stoves, chairs, ete. Quality 
und exclusive features have 
made Stoll the National 
Leader over 10 years. You now 
get direct factory prices. All 
sizes, styles, types—watere 
proofed Side Auto Tent only 
$8.75. 7 x 7 Umbrella Tent 
with heavy Duck floor and 
insect screen for door, $14.75. 
Extra Special—high grade 
gasoline stove, $2.95. Full 
line porch and tent awnings. 
Auto seat covers. Tarpaulins, 
Sleeping bags. Porch swings, 
couches, hammocks. All at big 
savings. 


Write Today for 
BIG CATALOG FREE 
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HODGMAN 


AIR BEDS 
the greatest bed you ever 











THE BEST all-round 
outdoor bed you ever 
saw—that'sthe Hodgman 
Air Bed. Comfortable be- 
yond description, Light to 
carry—only 6 to 15 Ibs., de- 
pending upon size. Compact— 
rolls up into a bundle little larger than your blankets. 
Easy to handle—inflate it in six minutes flat and your 
bed's ready for the night. Deflate it in the morning, 
roll it up, chuck it Into your car, canoe or packbag and 
forget all about it again until you get ‘that tired feeling.’’ 
Made to last, with Hodgman’s 90 years of rubber-making 
experience to go by. Same Air Bed as used by Com- 
mander Byrd's South Pole expedition. The toughest 
weather-hardened outdoorsmen swear by them. Jack 
Hart, Forest Ranger, writes: ‘‘The Hodgman Air Bed is 
the best I ever had.” ASK YOUR SPORTING GOODS 
DEALER TOSHOW YOU a Hodgman Air Bed. 
FREE—32-page Handbook, “*How to Sleep Comfort- 
ably Out of Doors.” Many valuable hints, gleaned 
from 30 years of Camping experience in United 
States and Canada. Mail coupon for it now. 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 13 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSE ES SS SSBB BeBe ee BB eee eee 
Hodgman Rubber Company 
13 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
Send FREE--32-page HANDBOOK, 
“How to Sleep Comfortably Out of 
Doors’’, 
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was just what we needed. The top and 
sides of the platform were boxed in over 
the frame as shown in the illustrations. 
Rings were placed at convenient loca- 
tions to which the boats are tied. 

This T-shaped dock is excellent for it 
affords a safe harbor in a windstorm for 
the lighter craft, which can be moored 
behind the platform; and it is also con- 
venient to pull up upon the planks the 
light canoe and turn it bottom side up 
when not used. 


HE matter of putting railing about 

the rear of the platform, and along 

the approach, could have been as elaborate 
as fancy dictated under free rein, but we 
were satisfied with a simple one. A plank 
seat on either side of the approach, shown 
in the photograph, was an afterthought 
and a good one. One does have to. sit 
upon a dock and wait occasionally for 
some reason or other, or for somebody, 
and the rustic seat is much appreciated. 
If no rocks were available for building 

a dock, the one sketched at Figure 1 
might be built on piling, or posts, driven 
into the mud bottom, and with good size 
timbers it would be rather permanent. 
Both approach and platform would have 
to be supported by piles, in that case, 
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and the approach would have to be made 
from planking similar to the platform. 

I have seen rustic boat docks made en- 
tirely from poles and logs, and the result 
was very satisfactory. The same pattern 
outlined for Figure 1 dock could be fol- 
lowed in building a log dock either on 
rock beds or upon piling. Where an 
ample supply of flat rocks, good sized 
flagstones, is available, such a dock as 
described may be made entirely from 
these. But in that case there must be a 
guard rail of wood or canvas padding 
to keep the water craft from chaffing or 
tearing upon the stone surfaces. 

One of the most simple docks possible 
is illustrated at Figure 2, and this is ex- 
cellent for summer use on a sand beach. 
It is, in fact, a water level dock, and 
one that can be pulled ashore each fall 
when camp is left for the winter. The 
few supports for the outer end can be 
easily rebuilt each spring. They are noth- 
ing but posts driven into the sandy bot- 
tom and surrounded by rocks. 


Y using two stringers, there is calm 

space even in choppy water between 
them, a safe anchorage for small craft. 
One stringer alone would result in al- 
lowing the boat to be driven upon the 
beach should a windstorm suddenly come 
up. Little need be said about building 
such a dock, for it is elementary in the 
extreme, 

Each stringer may be twenty or more 
feet long, depending upon the length of 
the two poles placed underneath the 
planking. This planking is spiked in place 
and the lengths need be no closer than 
one inch, thus saving material and the 
inch cracks can do no harm. If small 
children in the family, however, will be 
walking on this dock, the cracks should 
not be wide enough for a small foot to 
be caught, perhaps with disastrous effect. 


A dock is not a good place for small 
children to play, as we found with our 
first one when she was four years old 
for it cost three tumbles into the water. 
all of which would have been serious had 
not an adult happened to be on the spot, 
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before the lesson of caution was instilled, 

An excellent type of weather-defying 
dock is sketched at Figure 3, and one 
can see a number of these on Cranberry 
Lake in the Adirondacks today that have 
stood the test of several winters. The 
outer supports are cradles built up log 
cabin style, and these are filled with rocks 
big and little, so that they are securely 
anchored. This appears a permanent form 
of dock, its life being limited only to 
the time the logs can resist water rotting, 
If cedar logs were on hand, they would 
be preferable; or the logs used can be 
given longer life by painting with cre- 
osote preservative. 


OGS for the two cradles may be any 
convenient timber that is fairly 
straight and free from too many limbs; 
pine, spruce, or balsam are excellent. By 
cutting the timbers ten feet long, the 
cradles will be approximately eight feet 
square, and may be drawn in a little to- 
ward the top. 

The cradles are built up three or four 
logs high in the shallow water near 
shore, notching each slightly so they 
will not roll, and securing them in place 
with large spikes. Then when they are 
just about all that two men want to drag 
in place, each cradle is pulled to position 
and sunk. If the timber is green, this will 
not be a difficult task even in three feet 
of water; and they are held down by 
rocks placed inside and against the side 
walls. 

In case of very deep water, say over 
four feet, such cradles are best sunk 
and secured in position by building a pole 
floor in the bottom of the cradle. Filling 
this with rocks will sink it. 

Then keep the cradle filled with rocks 
as it goes up; usually two layers of logs 

















go on, and then the layer of rocks, and 
so on to the top. Two feet above normal 
water level is a good height to leave the 
top of the cradles. Six inch stringers 
placed across the top of the cradles, as 
sketched, will support the approach, 
which is also made from a pair of pole 
stringers covered with planking. : 

In rocky lakes, where the shoreline 1s 
filled with boulders, it is possible some- 
times, to find a large stone over which 
the cradle will set. This helps fill the 
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interior and the stationary rock helps , 


hoid the cradle from being pushed by 
ice jams or heavy waves. Possibly a 
suitable rock could be found upon which 
to support one end of the platform, in 
which case only one cradle would have 
to be built, and this at just the correct 
position to cooperate with the rock in 
supporting one’s dock. ‘However, some 
method of securing the timbers to the 
top of the rock are necessary, else it 
would not hold under the stress of high 
water and ice. Heavy wire, iron bands, 
or a pile of stones upon the timbers are 
some methods of solving this problem. 
Along a stream, specially a swift river, 
the boat dock must be secured by sub- 
stantial means against the natural flow 
of the current. 


CAMPING HINTS—FELLING A 
TREE 


By Elon Jessup 


EFORE an axeman touches blade to 

a big tree he looks the tree and the 
ground over and plans a sort of cam- 
paign. There are several things to be 
figured. out. A clever woodsman can drop 
a tree in about any spot he feels like. But 
it mostly comes down to a question of 
where the tree itself would like to fall as 
against the spot the chopper wants it to 
fall. 

Most trees are one-sided so far as their 
weight is concerned. Even though a trunk 
happens to be quite perpendicular, the 
chances are that the branches on one side 
are either-more numerous or heavier than 
those on the other side. Again, there may 
be a noticeable lean to a tree. All things 
being equal a tree naturally wants to 
topple toward the side of heavier weight. 

A tree on the side of a slope tends to 
topple downhill. unless it happens to lean 
noticeably uphill or there is a_ strong 
wind blowing in that direction. Wind is 
often an important factor in the felling 
of a tree, particularly so when the tree 
stands fairly plumb. A chopper can get 
into trouble trying to throw a tree against 
a strong wind. 

It sometimes takes a close look to 
figure out which side of a tree carries 
the most weight. In some cases a trunk 
that leans away near the ground may 
bend back higher up. You may find the 
crown of a certain tree a better guide to 
falling tendency than the butt, especially 
if there’s a strong wind. 

Use your axe as a plumb bob in getting 
a general line on the tree. That is to say, 
hold it at arm’s length with the head 
down. Where does a straight air line up- 
ward hit the crown? 


oe L things being equal it’s best to fell 

tree in the direction it would natur- 
ally fall. 3ut this isn’t always possible. 
You must have a clear falling area in 
which it will drop clean and be easy to 
log up. Fell it so it won't lodge in an- 
other tree on the way down. 

If you are forced to drop a tree in a 
direction that’s much against its natural 
inclination, you'll have to drive wedges 
in the notch on the far side to pry it 
over, 

As a rule, the falling area of a tree is 
confined to a semi-circle; either to the 
direct spot toward which the tree naturally 
inclines or to any other spot within a 
quarter circle radius to either side of this. 
You can drop a tree to about any part of 
the rim of this semi-circle you feel like. 

To fell a tree you cut two deep and 
wide notches, wedge shaped in form. The 
bottom leg of each notch usually runs 
straight into the butt. The top leg slopes 
down to the point in a diagonal line. The 
first notch is a little deeper than the 





Watch your step, Bill 


W™ slippery rocks—damp shoes—a bad fall with 
painful bruises followed by sore, aching muscles. 
How often has that spoiled a fishing trip for you? It need 
not again. Be prepared. Put Absorbine, Jr. in your pack 
this spring. After a fall, apply Absorbine, Jr. at once. As 
an effective liniment, it will immediately relieve the pain, 
relax the muscles, reduce inflammation. If the skin has 
been broken, tke combined properties of Absorbine, Jr. 
will act as.an antiseptic, reducing toa minimum the chance 
of infection. Use Absorbine, Jr. full strength on any cuts, 
wounds or burns. It will soothe, heal, protect. Be ready 
for an early season. Get a bottle today from your drug- 
gist. A helpful booklet, “Timely Suggestions,” sent on 
request, tells of many other camp and home uses. 


At All Druggists, $1.25 
Send for a Free Trial Bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 










































GSE Camping’sthelife. Windrippling 
inthe leaves. Brook gushing. Bull frogs 
grumbling . .. great stuff. But here’s what 
listens best to me: ‘Come and get it!” 
And brother, the chow is ready quick 
when you take a COLEMAN CAMP 
STOVE. 

Speed? Why in two minutes that 
COLEMAN is ready to cook, fry, broil 
or roast anything on the menu—on the 
spot! Makes its own gas from plain gas- 
oline. Has an air pump built in—you 
can’t lose it or leave it behind—it’s part 
of the stove. Hot blast starter and wind 
baffles built in, too. A cinch to use and 
to carry. 

Ask Your Dealer for the “dope” on 
Coleman Camp Stoves. And mail the 
coupon with a dime for your Coleman 
Motor Campers’ Manual, 101 helpful 
outing hints. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE Co. 
General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, 

Toronto 
Branches: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles 
«CS70) 








{ The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company 
(Address Nearest Office, 
i Camping Dept. F.D.-70 


b Here's my dime and my dealer’s name. Shoot me 
} a copy of your Motor Campers’ Manual. 


! Name 
i 


} Address... 


i Dealer’s Name..-.- 
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second. It runs slightly past the heart of 
the tree. 

The first notch is always on the side 
that the tree is to fall. Imagine a straight 
line drawn through the center of the butt. 
That line is to be the point of your wedge- 


shaped notch. And that line should be} 


exactly at right angles to the line you 
wish the tree to take when it falls. 
Start your notch by cutting two nicks 
in the butt, one of these some distance 
higher than the other; half the thick- 


Using the upward stroke in cutting brush 


ness of the butt or more. The notch is 
formed by chopping alternately at these 
two nicks. As your blade works toward 
the heart of the tree, split out the wood 
between the nicks. Thereby, you have 
a workable notch that is clean, wide and 
doesn’t bind the blade. 

When you have reached the heart of the 
tree or slightly past it, go to the other 
side of the butt and start the second 
notch. This is cut in the same manner as 
the first, save for the important fact that 
it should be cut five or six inches higher 
up the trunk than the first notch. Never 
cut two notches on an even line. The 
wedge point of the second notch should 
always be higher. 


S a general rule the wedge point of 
the second notch should be parallel 

to that of the first notch; that is to say, 
the two notches should be precisely oppo- 


| site each other. But there are plenty of 


exceptions to this rule. Sometimes you 
have to take into account the lean of a 
tree and wind. Perhaps a stiff wind has 
sprung up which threatens to throw the 
tree where you don’t want it to go. In 
such a case, don’t cut the second notch 
exactly opposite the first. Cut it so 
there will be a greater thickness of 
wood offered the wind during the chop- 
ping. 

When a tree begins to crack and fall, 
step lively to one side; mighty lively. 
And think beforehand in which direction 
you are going to step, for a falling tree 
is a treacherous proposition. It’s not at 
all unusual for the butt to give a power- 
ful kick upward. And often at the same 
time, a kick backward. Never step to the 
rear, in line with the fall. Also, figure 
out beforehand whether there are any 
branches of another tree that could be hit 
and brought down. 

In trimming off the branches of a down 
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Have You 
Some 
Troublesome , 

Ailment? | & => ; 

». See he 

Infra-Red Rays relieve congestion or troubles causing 

aches and painsin the body. The Campbell Infra-Red 

Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 
Rays upon any part of the body. 

These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As 
they penetrate they create an active circulation of the 
blood. Most ailments are due to congestion—relieye 
the congestion and you relieve the ailment. Nature her. 
self doesthe healing byactive,normal blood circulation, 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or some friend have a_troublesome ailment, 
lamp like this is a blessing. May be used safely by 
anyone. 

Relieve bronchial trouble, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Rhey. 
matism, Lumbago, Flu and many other ailments, 


Tell Us Your Trouble 
Get Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


Quotes leading authorities as well as users 
Infra-Red Rays have brought wonderful results for 
others. Let us send you their letters. Write today for 
our book giving details. 

THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1037 Union Avenue + _ Alliance, Ohio 


SAVE MONEY: PAY ONLY The 


pea for this 
’ } molticg-Usiias DELIVERED 


(UMBRELLA TE 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


Madfeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;com- 
plete with awning, screened window aad door, sod 
metal frame, sta jointed poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 4x9 14 ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 

















ELIMINATE THE 
OUTSIDE CLOSET 


Tt is not necessary to tolerate 
that old, inconvenient outside 
closet. A small investment will 
give you a modern Wolverine 
inside toilet. No sewers or 
water _necessary—Prices 
Galesctuliassesaitlinshgiiti that will surprise you. 
Complete information and 
prices on request. 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS C0, 
800 Maino St. Lansing, Mich, 





. G. Spalding & B lo as 
$i for bettie ros. stores--or send 


Guaranteed--or 

money back. Sam Strong, 508 

Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O. 
Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask” 





Trailer Only $38.50 


Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring 
Draw Bar—Automobile con- 
Struction throughout, 





We also sel? all kinds 
of trailer parts. 
Write for circular today 
STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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tree, start from the butt. That means 
clearer sailing all the way through than 
starting at the crown. When trimming 
conifers, beware of knots. A pine or hem- 
lock knot can easily wreck a good axe. 
So can frozen wood. 

The woodsman’s method of logging up 
a trunk is to stand on the top of the 
trunk, feet wide apart and cut a big notch 
on the side, between and below his feet. 
Then he turns around and cuts a second 
netch on the other side. He chips out big 
notches in the same way he fells a tree. 
‘This is a better method than notching the 
top of a log. If you notch the top you can’t 
get at the bottom for the second notch. 
Look out for rocks when the log is laying 
flush with the ground. 

When splitting a log, make the most 
of any natural advantages provided by 
grain and cracks. 
be handled by axe alone if the grain isn't 
impossible. But wood that doesn’t split 
when given a fair chance, requires wedges. 
You only get in worse and worse by try- 
ing to force matters with an axe. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MORE ABOUT COUGARS SCREAMING 


Campinc Eprtor: 

While reading a copy of Firip anp STREAM in 
the Questions and Answers section I notice Mr. 
Earl A. Garrettson’s article replying to what 
Mr. Stoner has said or claimed—that cougars 
do not scream. 

Now, I absolutely know that Mr. Garrettson 
knows what he is talking about when he says 
they do scream. I have been over a good part 
of the country that he has been in, especially 
Texas and the Indian Territory—when it was 
a territory. 

The last twenty years I have lived in the 
mountain: of Idaho. I am fifty-one years old 
and have heard a good many cougars scream. 
Most of us have heard a rattlesnake rattle and 
when we hear that rattle we know that it is a 
rattlesnake. The same is true with a cougar. If 
you have heard a cougar scream and hear it 
again you cannot mistake it. 

I was wondering if Mr. Stoner ever hunted 
cougar on the winter deer range. If he did and 
ever happened to get on the track of two cougars 
and killed one of them by waiting around for 
about twenty-four hours, he woud find that cou- 


gars do scream. If Mr. Stoner will come and 
spend one winter with us in Idaho we will try 
and convince him that cougars certainly scream. 


Dan G. Drake 


TRAPPING AS A 
MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD 


CampinGc Epitor: 

I would like your opinion on trapping as a 
livelihood. I am very fond of hunting and fishing 
and would like to go North next winter and 
try trapping. 

Where would you suggest going and how much 


capital do you think would be necessary for the 
first year? 
Francis E. Wese. 
Ans.—One cannot hold out much encourage- 


ment as regards trapping for a livelihood in 
these days. There are certain parts of the coun 
try in which the thing can be done successfully, 
hut it is a difficult matter at best. 

In almost any local district where such animals 
as muskrats, mink, skunks and other fur bearers 
are found, one can aways pick up enough fur 
so that he can augment his pocketbook to some 
degree. This applies even to the territory near 
comparatively large cities. 

But when one speaks of making a living at 
trapping, in the United States that is something 
else. Generally good trapping territories 
are frecuented by old timers who have been on 
the grounds for years and they guard their right 
jealously, The cost of a complete outfit for trap- 
ping and living in the woods amounts to con- 
siderable. Often this cost is greater than the 
returns one would get in furs, at least for the 
first season until he learned his territory. As 
expenses vary with the different parts of the 
country no definite figure can be stated. 

There are very few places in the United States 
where one could make anything even approxi- 
mating a living. Our suggestion would be that 
you write to the Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service, Department of Interior, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, stating your question fully and completely. 
Most of the trapping opportunities nowadays 
would appear to lie in the more remote sections 
of the Dominion of Canada. Alaska, too, is a 
possibility. 

Campinc Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING & WOODCRAFT) 
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This hunting knife is 
real Swedish Steel! 


‘THESE are genuine Finnish Kauhavan 


No. 12, 4” blade, 
$3.50 









Shape of blade is 
result of centuries 
of hunting experi- 
ence in a country 


“Puukko” hunting and fishing knives, whose people have 
Not production products, but made long been noted for 
individually by trained and skilled superiority in sports 


craftsmen whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made knives before them 
at Kauhava, Finland. 

Blades are hand forged from 
highest grade Swedish steel, one 
piece from point to top of han- 
dle. They will stand up under 


service and punishment Y V/s 


and in outdoor life. 


Bright colored han- 
dles make Puukko 
knives easy to lo- 
cate on ground. 


ruinous to the average 
knife. 

A fine utility knife for 
fishing, hunting, skin- 
ning, camp and tour- 
ist use. 

Handles of 
brightly color- 


















No. tt 


No. 20 






No. tl, 4 
blade, $3. % 


ed galalith No. 20, 
shaped to fit 3” blade, 
the hand are $3.00 


racti 
ore _ Sheaths are ressed 
pl from fine grade leather, 


perfectly seamed, with 


ing. 
g. new silver metal caps 


and tips. 
Note belt attachment, 
Made to swing free, 


to avoid catching clothing 
when wearer sits, or ten- 
dency to spill knife out. 


If your deale? cannot supply you, use the coupon 
Postage will be added if knives are ordered C.O. D. 


Rail. MINE INDUSTRIAL ( 
| 5713 Euelid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


| 1 enclose §............. Send prepaid Knife No............. 

















DEAters:— 
Puukko knives RAIL MINE Name 
give satisfac- ddress........ 
tion and selt INDUSTRIAL co, ro ee ™ 
; x Ni csatiton tate 
Wee for 5713 Euclid Ave. | My dealer’s name is 
information, Cleveland, oO. 1 P FS-3 




















Go in Comfort 
CampinComfort 





When an Auto-Kamp Trailer lightly follows your car, 
you can go where you please when you please . 
camp where you wish, and get the most enjoyment out 
of a real vacation in the open for the least expense. 
And the trailer carries everything, running smoothly 
without drag on the engine. No loaded running 
boards, no crowded back seat. Making camp is an easy 
job, quickly accomplished. The Auto-Kamp “unfolds 
with the night”, providing comfortable quarters for 
four adults and two children. 


At Home on the Road 


The Auto-Kamp Trailer is actually a home on wheels—a real outfit 
designed and built by practical campers who know what is wanted and 
needed. The Auto-Kamp is fully equipped for comfort, convenience, 
and safety. It is skillfully built of the best materials and stands up under 
the most severe usage. Write and let us tell you more about the Auto- 
Kamp, the specifications, details of construction, experiences of scores 
of owners, prices, etc. Let us answer your questions. 


AUTO-KAMP TRAILER CO. 


2229 Sheridan Ave. Saginaw, Michigan 


Equipment includes  water- 
proof, insect-proof tent with 
bungalow front, two double 
beds, comfortable springs, mat- 
tresses and pillows, provision 
box, refrigerator, shelves, table, 
stove, electric lights, poles, etc. 








If you like camping or tour. 
ing, you will find new joys in 
the Auto-Kamp Trailer No, 5. 
Other models include the Dean 
Steel Chassis and the Dean 
Service Trailer. 

















GlobeVacuum BottleCo. 





Nature’s Trump Card 
Is Health 


And a good “assist”, in the game of 
life, is wholesome food. 

When you go out in the open fresh 
air, for health and an appetite, pack 
your lunch in a Globe Kit, sturdy 
built of metal, equipped with 2 quart 
size Globe Vacuum Bottles. 

Price complete with money back 
guarantee $4.50 each—west of Mis- 
sissippi $5.00 each. 


Newfield, New Jersey 
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For real pleasure on an out- 
ing combined with clean- 
liness and comfort use 


used the world over by the discrimi- 
nating campers. 


For those preferring the ‘Poleless 
Type” of Tent we suggest the 


AA TwWO-WAy TENT TENT 
“WITH OR WITHOUT CENTER POLE 


Brooks Tents are Weather-proof, light 
in weight and compact to carry, 
quickly and easily erected. 


Illustrated literature and name 
of nearest dealer on application. 


The Brooks Tent & Awning Co. 


1657 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colo. 
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CAPTAIN KIDD’S POND 
(Continued from page 85) 


foot-blistered. Nothing awakened _ us. 
Nothing short of an earthquake could 
have awakened us. Gray dawn fell upon 
the last leg of the night, and we 
iwakened to the tune of a_ wilderness 
alive with little song birds. There were 
several varieties, but their songs all 
blended into a lovely harmony. 

I sat up in my blankets. The cold 
morning air was as invigorating as a 
cold plunge. Bill, too, was awake. I 
looked down the little ridge, which was 
practically bare of trees because of the 
| work some bygone fire had done. And 
lthere, at our feet, beneath the rolling 
| fog, was a gray body of water. 





“Do you see what I see?” demanded 
Bill. 
“I see water,” I said. 
“Pete!” yelled Bill. “Get up! I’m going 


to give you the wettest ducking you ever 
got in your life.” 

Pete sat up and said, “Yeh? In a tin 
cup?” And then he saw the pond. “Well, 
I'll be hanged,” he yawned. “See what we 
slept beside of.” 

Sure, we went fishing before break- 
fast. But there wasn’t a ripple of life on 
that pond. We didn't get a hint of a 
rise—not one. The guide got together a 
breakfast, and we ate in silence 

Finally Bill said, “This can’t be the 
place.” 

“I'll bet you a thousand that it is,’ 
grumbled over his coffee. 

“Then,” demanded Bill, 
salmon ?” 

The worst attainment that Pete has is 

a peculiar grin. So he proceeded to grin. 

3ill finished eating, ignoring the grin. 
With a very sober face, he unfolded the 
now frayed map and began to study it 
again. “It is the place,” he announced. 
“See that old pine? Well, the old-timer 
spoke of that as a landmark.” 

“Most any pond around here has an 
old pine,” pointed out the guide. 

“But all of them don’t have salmon,” 
added Pete. 

“This one has both,” declared Bill. “My 
gosh, can’t you remember?” he demanded. 

; -catured to say that I could remember 
more and more each day. 


’ Pete 


“where are the 


ILL studied some more and then pro- 
claimed triumphantly, “I’ve got it. 
Why didn’t they rise?” 

“Huh!” grunted Pete. 

“What kind of flies were you using? 
demanded Bill. 

“Salmon flies,” admitted Pete. 

“And you?” Bill demanded of me. 

“Black Gnat, Silver Doctor and a Cow- 
dung.” 

“And the same here,” said Bill. 
what did the old-timer tell us?” 

“The point,” said Pete, “may be hidden 
in what he didn’t tell.” 

Bill ignored that. “He told us to try 
Parm Belle.” 

“But that is a trout fly, a small trout 
fly,” objected the guide. “Once in a while 
a smallish salmon down in the river will 
take it, but it’s the worst salmon bet I 
know about.” 

Bill smiled patiently at the guide, and 
then turned on me. “What did he tell us?” 

3e fore I could answer, Pete interrupted 
with, “You said that he said Parm Belle, 
but he must have known that you wouldn't 
smell a rat even then.” 

3ill looked to me for support, 
was a weak sister. I felt foolish and 
discouraged. We had walked about a 
thousand miles, and for what? The pond 
looked wrong, and the very idea of any- 
body lugging stock to it looked awful. 


” 


“Now 


but I 





Bill jumped up, grabbing his rod. “Come 
on,” he said, addressing the guide, “get 
your ax. I'm going to need a raft.” 

“Here!” Pete shouted after him. “Take 
my landing net.’ 

“I've got my own.” 

“I know, but take two.” 

Pete and I filled our pipes and lay 
back on the blankets. Presently we heard 
the sharp blows of an ax. Then we heard 
Bill’s cheery whistle. Pete grinned up 
at the sky. The pond wasn’t more than 
one hundred feet from where we were 


lying, and we could hear Bill explain- 
ing to the guide what good old 
pals Pete and I were. Pete kept on 


smoking. 

The sun was actually hot, 
gan to feel sleepy. Out of a clear sky, 
as the prophets say, we heard Bill’ S voice 
pitched at the height of anger. “Blankety, 
blank, blank! Don’t you know how to 
handle a net?” Then we heard the guide 
explaining something about a_ blankety 
blank raft. , 


and I be- 


HAT was enough. We looked, and 

there was Bill feverishly casting out 
a long line. Crash! A great fish, gleam- 
ing like a bar of burnished silver, hit 
the fly. Down he went, and then up— 
four feet clear of the water and arched 
like a Turkish scimitar. Bill changed 
his footing, and the song of a hump- 
ing reel chattered out into the morning 
air. Up again! Glory! What a fish! 
Down he went, down, down. Those were 
anxious moments. Tug, tug! Bill’s rod 
bent until the tip touched the water. 
More and more line ran out and out. 

“Look out for the shallow water near 
the shore,” bellowed Pete. “It’s full of 
fallen timber and brush.” 

Bill apparently didn’t hear him. Up 
came the old warrior like a jack-in-the 
box. Down like a shooting star, scatter- 
ing glints of gold and silver in the 
sunlight. And then, off he charged. The 
guide was trying to swing the raft. Bill 
was working like a well-oiled machine. 
The old king turned like a flash, and 
Bill was frantically stripping line—yards 
of it. 

Up again! This time the old boy 
leaped within ten feet of the raft, churned 
the water and headed toward the un- 
gainly craft. The rod tip kept kicking 
the water, but the little rod stood the 
strain, and the fish changed its tactics, 
darting out in the middle of the pond 
once more. Again and again he jumped. 

The battle slowly turned in Bill's fa- 
vor. Inch by inch, gain and loss, Bill 
worked him in. He came up again, but 


barely cleared the surface. Bill was us- 


ing his reel. 

“Watch him!” bellowed Pete. 
rush under the raft.” 

Bill paid us no heed, nor did the guide 
seem to hear. The rod continued to evi- 
dence, in changing arcs, the strain of 
the fight. At any instant we expected the 
slight gut leader might break, or the 
line. This was a fair battle we were 
watching. If a ringside seat at a prize 
fight is worth a penny, ours on the hill- 
side, looking down upon that . contest, 
was worth a thousand dollars. 

Finally the old cuss rolled up on his 
side, still thrashing a little. The guide 
dropped the raft pole and reached for 
the net. The last moment had come. It 
was to be a knock-out either way. The 
curtain trembled over the final act. 

“If we only had a gaff,” wailed the 
guide. “Just look at him. Look at him!” 

“Hang on to yourself,” urged Bill, 
never taking his eyes from the salmon. 

The fish disappeared, but came slowly 
up to the surface within a few feet of 
the raft. The guide carefully slid out 


“He'll 
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the long-handled net—the net we had 
kidded Bill about. Slowly, without a false 
move, the man’s steady arm guided the 
net toward the fish, and it never felt 
the mesh of the net until he had lifted 
it clear of the water. 

“My grief !” shouted the guide. “Look 
at him!” 

We were looking, all right, but Bill sat 
down. The fact that that particular ex- 
tremity of his anatomy was instantly sub- 
merged in six inches of water did not 
seem to disturb him. Taking his old 
felt hat off, he began using it to mop 
the perspiration from his face and fore- 
head. 

“Hurrah!” Pete and I shouted in 
chorus, and we rushed down the hillside 
to the edge of the little pond. 

“Where's the ax? We're going to build 
a raft,” shouted Pete. 

Bill got to his feet, dripping like a 
leaky pail. “I'll come in,” he said, “and 
you fellows can have a try at it. It was 
the Parm Belle that did the trick.” 

There you are. Call that gesture a 
little thing, if you will, but prove that it 
wasn't a big thing. Or try it yourself 
in a similar position sometime. Pete 
and I protested, but Bill came ashore 
just the same. Pete wouldn’t agree to it 
at first, but Bill insisted that he was 
going to stay ashore while we took a 


turn. 

I still think that the Parm Belle is 
a poor fly to offer salmon, but it 
worked like the best on Captain 
Kidd's Pond, as Jake called it. Pete and 
I found the fishing unbelievably de- 
lightful. 

We caught five nice salmon during 
the rest of the day, and six more that 


evening; but I am ‘happy to write that 
none of them equalled Bill’s. We said 
good-bye in the gray dawn of the fifth 
day. It was. early, and the fogs had not 
lifted from the enchanted waters. The 
birds were just beginning to sing. 

Except you become as enthusiastic as 
a little boy, you shall not catch the big 
fish—or find forgotten ponds. No far 
land, no untrailed wilderness, can offer 
more allurement than a little lost pond, 
if some old dreamer once upon a time 
put the finishing touches into the pic- 
ture. 

Somewhere, in twenty thousand acres 
of wilderness, between two fire-scarred 
hogbacks, there lies a little pond, spring- 
ied and deep. Salmon will not, of course, 
spawn in such a place, and some day 
some one will catch the last of Durgin 
Bean’s. 
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Airubber 
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Airubber “Little Six’’ 
Like the “Light Six’’, but shorter. 
Most popular go-light camp bed 
and speed-boat floor cushion and 
float. No. 517—Size 26%” x 48”, 


pre $10.00. 
S| 
Airubber Sleepesy Pillows 
No. 391—Khaki jean, size 10” x 
16”, price $2.00. No. 392—Cor- 
duroy face, $2.50. 








Airubber Sectional Mattresses 
Made in 2- and 3-section, with 
crosswise air chambers. Laced to- 
gether, length 80” and widths 
from 25” to 48” Handy, economi- 
cal, used in daytime as cushions 
and occupy small space without 
deflation. Prices, $21.00 to $39.00. 
No charge for assembling sec- 
tions to suit. 

Send for new folders of all 
Airubber camp amg 2-qt. 
camp water carrier FRE 


OUR one best bed for camp, and you'll say so. None 

more comfortable. Yet you carry it on your arm light 
as a raincoat. That’s the new Airubber “Light Six”. Inflate 
it any way, in a few moments. Chuck it down any place. 
You'll sleep on it as serenely as you've ever slept. No sag, 
hump or hard spot can find you—no ground moisture or 
underdraft. Soft and smooth, dry, ventilated, safe—ideal 
bivouac couch. 


No clammy rubber. Special light-weight khaki jean— 
clean, neat, washable—rubberized inside. Vulcanized into 
one fabric and one complete air bed. Even the valve is 
vulcanized in. No patching, sewing or cement. Lightest, 
simplest, in all ways most efficient. Patented restricted air 
passages at ends prevent “rolling”. Improved fast valve with 
interchangeable caps for inflating any way. No. 550—Size 


25” x 75”, weight only 5% lbs. Price $16.00. 


e Airubber equipment is 
arwbbe sold by all best camp out- 

ye fitters. If offered substi- 
DEPARTMENT _ tities without the Airubber 


trade mark, please write us. 








New York Rubber Corp., Box 47, Beacon, N. Y. 

















best deer sections of Pennsylvania, and 
deer and the hunting of deer have always 
been master wild-wood studies for me. 
Briefly, the business was ghastly. The 
feeling everywhere was that the com-| 
mission had given people the right to do| 
wrong. I talked with many people who| 
killed these pregnant mothers, and not 
one seemed to have any pride or satis- | 


faction in his misdeed. Men who had_| 
never before seen a wild deer brought | 
home does and pathetic little fawns. | 


Whole truck-loads passed down the high- | 
ways—a modern Slaughter of the In- 
nocents. 

But a worse feature than perhaps the} 
killing of females and fawns presented | 
itself. As we know, when a law is un- 
popular, it has the effect of making | 
people disrespect all law. I never knew | 
the principle to operate so strikingly as | 
in the case of this doe law. During the | 
two-week season in the first part of| 


The Tent That 
Has No Center 
Pole! 


113-15-17 Ontario St. 





A NEW LOW PRICE IN 1929 


Dicker 







A Greater Vedios Than Ever! 


Like magic, the word of a “new low price” on the Dickeybird- 
Kamper has swept the touring and camping world. Campers and 
tourists, long impressed by the superior qualities of this fine tent, 
are filling the mails with inquiries for the 1929 circular. Write for 
your copy today! Get the full facts about this national favorite—at 
the new low price, made possible through increased sales volume 
and greater production. 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 


KAMPER 


TRADEMARK- 





"It won't 
Blow Down!” 


DEPT. F. S. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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ABERCROMBIE’S 


311 Broadway, New York City 


OUR Abercrombie’s Equipment stays with 

you—years of faithful service. All best 
Tents, Sleeping Robes, Air Beds and Pillows, 
Furniture, Stoves, Cooking and Mess Kits, 
Duffel Bags, Pack Sacks, Clothing, Boots, 
Cutlery. Protection, comfort, pleasure, satis- 
faction, and economy—for the best is the 


cheapest. 
Best Camp Outfits 


No. 34 Explorer’s Tent shown, 7 1/6’ x 71/6’ x 
7%’, green copper waterproofed Standard fabric, 
insect proof, ventilator in top and sewed-in ground 
cloth, 17 Ibs., is $38.00. Ideal Cruiser Tent in 
Standard, 5’ x 7’ x 5’, 9 Ibs., $27.00. One-Man 
Tent in Aberlite fabric 4%’ front, 3’ rear x 6%’ 
x 4%’, 5 Ibs., $28.00. New Abercrombie’s Win- 
terobe sleepitig robe. balloon silk cover, lamb’s 
wool bat, real camel’s hair blanket lining, Hookless 
fastener, 9% lbs., $40.00; Abbielite model, 8 Ibs., 
$24.00. Write for Catalog—FREE, 


ABERCROMBIES 


TRACE MARK 





Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers. 
Founded, Owned and Operated by the Original 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE Co, 

Dept. FS 311 Broadway, New York City 














To get best value 
in TENTS and 
AWNINGS 

specify and get 









PATENTED 


“Viv atex 


ABRICS treated with Vivatex are prevented from 
|g omen mildew, and will always repel rain. Not 
a temporary “loading” to deceive you and quickly 
weather out. Protection that fights and kills mildew and 
remains set in the canvas, keeps it young and strong. 
For tents, Khaki, Green, Grey, White; awnings, these 
colors or striped over them. For fullest satisfaction and 
long service, insist on Vivatexed fabrics. Any dealer 
or maker. Write for folder. 


Metakloth Company, Inc., Box 400, Lodi, N. J. 











GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured since 1850 


Water-Proof. Genuine 
Pac Mocassin, Han 

Sewed, Made to Measure. 
A pound or two lighter 
than the average boot, 
easy to put on and take 
off, no hooks to catch. The 
ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
an ankle support. 


“The best all-around 
boot in the world.” 















Write for 
measure blank J 
and Catalog. n . - 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. 











Dept. B ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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December, more than 30,000 deer were 
killed in Pennsylvania. This is, I believe, 
a true estimate; figures of precise exact- 
ness can never in a case of this kind be 
given. Of this number there were 5,000 
illegal killings—most of them 4ntlered 
bucks, and some of them tiny fawns. 

Under the old buck law, it was really 
exceptional for a hunter to kill a doe. 
But under a doe law, a hunter feels that 
he’s a fool to pass up a buck. Said a game 
warden from the Path Valley section of 
Franklin County: “I never want to have 
to do that again. I helped to carry out 
nineteen illegal bucks, most of them big 
ones. 

From all over the state came reports 
of dead bucks and crippled bucks. The 
woods were full of the veriest tyros 
pridefully bombarding Sallie Ann and 
Kittie and Mary Jane. I was told by one 
hunter that he had seen five does shot 
down at one time. I talked with another 
who was so disgusted at the shambles 
that he said he would never take another 
shot at a doe as long as he lived. 


N operation, the law was a mess. Some 

wardens told me that they could 
not keep track of the killings; and no 
man to whom I have talked, who took 
the woods during those fatal days, has 
a recollection of the whole business which 
is not tinged with shame. Practically 
all the seasoned hunters stayed at home. 
This idea of making a law to kill women 
and children first did not get them 
where they live. Of course, some people 
have curious ideas of what one’s attitude 
toward a law should be. Said one old 
farmer to me: “No, I didn’t believe in 
the danged law. But since they passed 
it, I believe it ought to be upheld; so 
I killed my doe.” 

A natural corollary to this law was the 
open enmity which it created not only 
between the Game Commission and 
sportsmen, but between all true woods- 
men and trifling hangers-on. It has al- 
ways been my opinion that the man who 
goes into the autumn woods and bags 
fairly his white-tail stag has achieved 
a crown in the kingdom of hunting. A 
man who kills a buck has done something ; 
but a man who kills a doe with her un- 
born babe has committed something. 

Between neighbors, between old friends, 
even between members of the same family 
the doe law in Pennsylvania created the 
most acrimonious and genuine enmity. 
In scores of instances, regular hunting 
camps were deserted by their old rough- 
and-ready members, and their places were 
taken by those who should have had 
sufficient perception to understand that 
the fact that a thing is the law does not 
make it right. Never in the history of 
legislation has there been a clearer case 
of a legal right’s being a moral wrong. 

From time to time official estimates 
have been put on the “deer herd of 
Pennsylvania,” one estimate being as 
high as 1,300,000 deer. Mark Twain used 
to say, “Nothing lies like statistics.” I 
think that it is as difficult to estimate 
the wild deer of a mountainous state as 
it would have been in the days of Colum- 
bus to take a census of the Indians of 
North America. There is no way of elimi- 
nating individuals as they are counted 
off; and, in my estimation, the number 
of deer in Pennsylvania has been vastly 
exaggerated. 

While I know where I can go to see 
deer at any time when I wish to spend 
a few hours in the woods, yet in by far 
the greater part of Pennsylvania deer 
are far from plentiful. The same deer 
are counted again and again. On one 
occasion I attempted to estimate the 


number of deer on a wild sea island 
and every attempt gave me a result so 
different that I could never arrive at a 
satisfactory estimate. Yet those deer were 
confined. What, then, would be the re. 
sult when one attempts to count the deer 
of wild mountains? 

It is possible that I feel too strongly 
on the matter of this antlerless deer law: 
but my feeling is honest, and I believe 
it is shared by the vast majority of sports. 
men and lovers of wild life everywhere. 
I am positive, now that the season js 
over, that such a season will never again 
be declared in Pennsylvania. And our 
experience here should be a_ horrible 
warning to any other state inclined to 
pass a game-law ruling so immature in 
judgment and so inimical to every prin- 
ciple of conservation. 

The only good that can come out of 
Pennsylvania’s backsliding will be from 
her errant behavior’s acting as a warn- 
ing. Perhaps, too, good may accrue in 
this way: That hereafter members of a 
game commission of any state will either 
be elected by the sportsmen because of 
the candidates’ expert knowledge of wild 
life, or will be appointed by the governor 
because of that reason, and not because 
political debts have to be paid. 

What will be the effect of the slaugh- 
ter of does and fawns upon the wild life 
of Pennsylvania? But for the manly re- 
fusal of thousands of good sportsmen to 
have no hand in this bloody business, 
the state might have been set back fif- 
teen years. As it is, the effect will prob- 
ably be felt for ten years. And what has 
been gained? First, a distrust of the 
Game Commission, for it is nothing but 
the simple truth that the commission has 
lost the confidence of the real hunters 
of Pennsylvania. Second, the gruesome 
memory of the slaughter of 25,000 does 
and fawns. Third, probably little or no 
effect on the adjustment of the sexes. 

Gentlemen who are captivated by the 
wisdom of this pernicious law are, in 
other respects, men for whom I have 
the highest regard. But when they ap- 
prove legislation of this kind, they make 
me think that, by some mischance, they 
have “eaten of that insane root that 
takes the reason prisoner.” 


BAGGING A BENGAL TOM-CAT 
(Continued from page 23) 


this time Defosse brought back a fine big 
jungle-fowl. The bird looked like a Cuban 
game rooster in color except for his gills, 
which were a bright blue, and he was 
intermediate in size between a bantam 
and a leghorn. He would make good 
eating for supper, and the guide sug- 
gested that we go back to the house and 
get him into the pot. 

_As we walked along my hunting appe- 
tite was whetted by the tales the guide 
told of the scores of tigers and elephants 
he and his clients had killed around here, 
and of two unicorn rhinoceroses he had 
shot within a few yards of each other. 
The latter animal is very rare—possibly 
because of the fact that the Chinese will 
pay fifteen hundred piasters for the car- 
cass of one. 

They use every shred of it, including 
the blood, for making powerful medicine 
and potent magic. The horn has especial 
virtue and brings a prodigious price. The 
hide, I suppose, is dished up into a tasty 
cordial and administered to persons of 
too sensitive, shy and retiring disposi- 
tions. I encountered quite a few Chinese 
who had had an overdose of essence of 
rhinoceros hide. 

After supper Defosse showed me his 
arsenal, and I displayed mine. His favor- 
ite rifle was an old Lebel military mus- 
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ket, 8 mm caliber, “as issued.” I wouldn't 
give a dollar, gold for one, but I'd 
almost barter my last birthright to en- 
counter all the game that has fallen to 
that old musket. His second piece was 
a carbine of like caliber but later model, 
and this with a matted ramp front sight 
made a very handy and generally pre- 
sentable little hunting arm. 

Then he had a big old 10.5 mm with 
full length stock, which appeared to be 
a very good rifle for heavy game; but 
he seldom used it, he said. His little son 
Louis shot a .250-3000 bolt action which 
an American officer had left there the 
year before. This officer had been un- 
successful in bagging a tiger, and De- 
fosse had agreed to send him the first 
available tiger skin in exchange for the 
rifle. 


HE Frenchman was very partial to 

his old Lebel musket. He had been a 
professional hide-hunter in the days be- 
fore the rinderpest struck the country 
and decimated both the domesticated ani- 
mals and the great herds of thousands 
of wild water-buffalo that ranged the 
Lanya Plains; and he said that for five 
years he had killed as many buffalo 
with that rifle each afternoon as he and 
his Mois could skin next morning. He 
had tried the 10.5 mm on them; and 
though this arm fired a much heavier 
bullet than the Lebel and struck a smash- 
ing blow, the bullet was relatively short 
and very round-nosed, and he claimed 
that it would often glance off the tough 
hides of these great beasts unless the 
shot was taken at right angles to the 
point of impact. 

He admitted that the Springfield with 
the new 220-grain solid bullets had great- 
er penetration than the Lebel, but very 
little more; and he assured me that he 
had once shot an elephant in the fore- 
head as it was coming down a creek 
bank toward him, and that on skinning 
the animal he had found his Lebel bul- 
let lodged under the skin at the root of 
the beast’s tail! Right then and there I 
hauled down my colors and quit brag- 
ging on any of my ordnance; I couldn't 
compete with Defosse. 

However, the Lebel bullet is a solid 
copper one, of extremely great sectional 
density or length for its caliber, and it 
must have about the velocity of the old 
Krag. It undoubtedly has great pene- 
tration, and its squarish point would 
tend to make it bite in at any angle and 
punch through. 

I persuaded Defosse to start for our 
first camp, some fifteen kilometers farth- 
er out in the jungle, early the next morn- 
ing. He had had a palm-leaf lean-to put 
up in fine tiger country, and we hoped 
the elephants had not found it and flat- 
tened it out, as they often do. The guide, 
Louis and I rode small, wiry, native po- 
nies just about big enough to furnish a 
frugal meal for a party of the big flies. 

My sergeant stayed behind with some 
of the Mois to bring out the rest of our 
luggage and the commissaries when they 
arrived by petite vitesse. An old, crip- 
pled, domesticated buffalo had been lo- 
cated in a near-by Moi village, and this 
I was glad to buy for use as tiger bait. 
It would be led out behind the bull- 
cart with the luggage. 

The only feasible method of getting 
a shot ata tiger in that country of dense 
jungle is to use baits. I had spent two 
months the year before up in Cambodia 
trying to still-hunt or walk them up, and 
in the almost impenetrable cover they 
frequent, had not seen hide nor hair of 
one, Defosse puts out several baits in the 
shape of dead buffalo, bullock, wild bison 
or even sambur deer, locating them in 
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places the tigers are likely to pass. Near 
each bait his Mois put up a blind of palm 
leaves and leafy branches—an affair that 
looks like any other natural bush. 

Late each evening and at dawn the 
hunter stalks the bait, hoping to surprise 
the tiger at his meal and get a shot. 
| If the old cat has been there the night 
| before, eaten his fill and gone off again 
,to take a nap, the hunter steps inside 
the blind and crouches there all day in 
the hope that His Majesty will come 
, back again before dark. 

I had always thought that the tiger 
and lion—noble beasts—would only eat 
fresh meat of their own killing, but I 
was cruelly disillusioned when Defosse 
told me that the tiger liked his meat 
very high, and was not at all averse to 
stench and maggots. In fact, he said the 
cat would not find the bait at all except 
for the strong smell, unless he should 
happen to stumble upon it by accident. 


UR bushy-maned little ponies were 

completely swallowed up by the big, 
ill-fitting McClellan saddles which the 
guide had put on them; but they were 
quite fast and easy gaited, and soon car- 
ried us the fifteen miles to our camp. Our 
palm lean-to was built close to a group of 
Moi huts, the homes of some of Defosse’s 
men. This surprised and disappointed me; 
but the guide said that tigers paid ab- 
solutely no attention to the native vil- 
lages, and were more plentiful near them, 
if anything, than farther off in the jungle. 
They harbored designs, he maintained, 
on the Moi pigs, goats and buffaloes, 
if not on them. 

I wanted to go out at once and fix 
up the blind. But the Mois had left their 
huts and gone on a fishing excursion, 
their women said; so we had to wait till 
next day. My being a couple of days be- 
hind schedule had thrown everything out 
of joint. I was terribly anxious to get 
started and do something, but Defosse 
was the Spirit of the East incarnate; he 
would not be hurried. We merely made 
a reconnaissance of the near-by country 
to locate a likely place for the first bait. 

Late that evening my sergeant and 
the coolies came in with the bull-cart 
and the rest of our luggage and supplies. 
That night the Mois came back from 
their fishing trip, and everything was 
set for the morrow. 

After supper two Moi headmen, each 
with his retinue of braves, came in to 
pay their respects and bring preseuts. One 
produced a basket of fresh eggs and the 
other, some wild honey. As they squatted 
in a half-circle outside the lean-to, for 
the most part silent but looking us over 
very keenly, they reminded me strongly 
of our Moros of the Sulu Seas. 

Like all savages, they are very tem- 
peramental and have to be handled very 
carefully. They will work for you only 
as a special favor and for a certain speci- 
fied time. If they have agreed to guide 
you for three days and to a certain point, 
neither heaven nor earth, love nor money 
will induce them to stay four days or 
to go with you beyond that point. If you 
treat them harshly or violate your agree- 
ment in the slightest particular, neither 
they nor any of the rest of the tribe 
will have a thing to do with you from 
then on. We thanked them for the eggs 
and: honey, gave them presents in return 
and finally bowed them out. 

After the Moi deputations had gone, 
Defosse suggested to Louis that he take 
|a headlight and go out on a bull-cart 
| with a couple of the Moi hunters and 
get us some venison. I took no interest 
whatever in the proceedings, for I 
thought it was all a lot of flubdub. I 
had never heard of shooting deer from a 














squeaking, squealing bull-cart with head- 
light and rifle. 

When 13-year-old Louis took his rifle 
and started out, I went to bed, willing 
to bet anything from my shirt-tail on 
down that nothing would come of jt, 
I thought Defosse was trying to impress 
me and to impose on my innocence, If 
Louis had taken the old double-barreled 
Belgian fowling-piece loaded with buck- 
shot and started out afoot, I’d have gam- 
bled on plenty of venison. 

A member of our party in Cambodia 
the year before had gone out that way 
and killed a cartload of sambur in half 
an hour. But that sort of hunting didn't 
appeal to me; not a particle of skill was 
required, and an animal was more likely 
to be wounded than killed. Shooting at 
night with a rifle was an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. A person would everlast- 
ingly have to hold and squeeze to hit a 
deer between the eyes, and I didn't 
believe he could see the sights well 
enough. 

About 11 P.M., I was awakened by the 
squeaking cart and a lot of Moi jabber, 
and I went out to see what all the to-do 
was about. There was Louis, proudly 
supervising the dressing of a fine hog- 
deer buck he had shot through the neck. 
I was more than surprised. 

Hardly a night passed during the weeks 
to come that I did not mount up in a 
squealing, ungreased bull-cart and go 
hunting with acetylene headlight and 
rifle. We needed a deer every day to 
keep the camp in meat, and a sambur 
seldom showed himself in daytime down 
there in Anam, although I saw them by 
scores at all times of day in Cambodia 
the year before. Besides, Defosse said 
we should need several more baits at 
once, and the great sambur stags would 
attract a tiger as well as anything else. 


(To be continued) 


SCIENCE VS. SENTIMENTALITY 
(Continued from page 39) 


mission has planted hundreds of thou- 
sands of food and nut trees over a 
period of years. This was discontinued 
because the food situation became so 
acute that these seedlings were eaten by 
deer as fast as they were planted. The 
stomachs of many deer examined during 
the last hunting season contained laurel, 
teaberry and pine needles, which are not 
a part of the natural food for deer. Wild 
Flower Preservation Associations are 
alarmed over the disappearance of 
rhododendron, trailing arbutus and other 
flora. Deer have annihilated rhododendron 
and laurel in some -sections. 

While the deer herd, generally speak- 
ing, is ina splendid state of health, disease 
has appeared. Nasal myiasis, hemorrhagic 
septicemia and other diseases have de- 
veloped. Albinism is common. These are 
all danger signals which cannot be disre- 
garded. 

The Board has been aware of the 
over-abundance of deer in certain sec- 
tions for years. Various methods have 
been employed in an attempt to solve the 
problem. Certain districts have been 
opened to special doe seasons; elaborate 
and expensive trapping operations have 
been carried on; landowners have been 
granted the privilege of killing deer doing 
damage; experienced deer hunters have 
been employed to shoot the surplus 
deer; deer-proof fences have been 
erected. All of these methods have failed 
to reduce materially the numbers of 
these animals or to abate the nuisance. 

Damage to orchards, grain fields, gar- 
dens and forest-tree plantations has been 
constant and extensive. The deer food prob- 
lem is all the more serious because it af- 
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fects the vital problems of other game. 
Already deer have entirely cleaned out 
grouse and wild turkey cover in some 
sections, exposing these birds to their 
natural enemies and driving them out. 
Food-bearing plants which should furnish 
berries, seeds and nuts for squirrels, rab- 
bits, bears and game birds have been 
eaten away by the deer. 

Those who hurled invectives at the 
Board of Game Commissioners for their 
action regarding does had four major 
reasons for their opposition. They be- 
lieved, first, that all female deer would 
be wiped out; second, that the illegal 
kill would equal that of the legal kill; 
third, that the loss of human life would 
be tremendous, and fourth, that there 
was no need for killing female deer at all. 


URING the season of 1928, 25,097 

legal deer were taken, as against 
14,374 in 1927. The illegal kill during the 
past season was 1,593, of which 354 were 
fawn does weighing under fifty pounds. 
This is a ratio of 1 illegal to 16 legal 
deer, or 6 per cent. During the preceding 
season, when only male deer could legally 
be taken, 1,186 deer were slaughtered 
illegally, which was a ratio of 1 illegal 
to 12 legal deer, or 8 per cent. This and 
the reports from the officers in the field 
as to the co-operation they received 
clearly show that the hunters who went 
afield after big game this season were 
more law-abiding than at any time in 
the history of the commonwealth. 

As for the third objection, during the 
deer season of 1928 only three men were 
killed and twenty wounded, as against 
16 fatal and 24 non-fatal accidents during 
the preceding year, when the so-called 
“experienced” hunters were afield. 

The necessity for the reversal of the 
season, from’ a biological standpoint, is 
clearly shown by a preliminary report 
from the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
conducted in the field by Dr. B. Scott 
Fritz of that po ge ge The Bureau of 
Animal Industry is vitally interested in 
the deer herd hiadene its presence in 
Pennsylvania may mean the development 
of an epidemic among our live stock. 

In one section, 46 freshly killed car- 
casses, with the organs of reproduction 
intact and suitable for examination, were 
observed. Twenty-three of these deer 
were barren, and might never again have 
produced young under any circumstances ; 
20 could have borne young had they 
been served, but they were not; whereas 
only 3 out of the 46 gave any portent 
of bearing fawns in the spring. In another 
district, 196 deer were carefully examined 
as to age. Twenty-four were found to be 
below breeding age; 88 were of normal 
breeding age, and 84 were shown to be 
about 10 or 12 years old. 

During the course of the investigation, 
data were gathered which prove that the 
breeding season during late years has 
been so upset that fawns are born at 
entirely unsuitable periods of the year. 


It is generally conceded that fawns are | 


usually born during May and June, 
whereas observations this year prove that 
some fawns were born as late as October. 
While conditions throughout the state 
vary somewhat, it is fairly safe to as- 
sume that when the laboratory reports 
are received from the more than 1,000 
specimens obtained, approximately one- 
half of the doe deer in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania are not productive and 
never can be, and that a very high per- 
centage of the remaining 50 per cent 
could produce fawns had we the proper 
number of mature bucks. 
(Continued on page 114) 
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HERE are five things experi- 
enced sportsmen y sr for 
when buying boots. First — 
comfort. his i is of the utmost 
importance. Second—that they 
are designed to meet the con- 
ditions of the particular sport 
for which they will be used. 
Third—that they are water- 

tight. Fourth—wear. The 
fifth thing they look for is the 
Abbott Pine Tree Trademark 
—a virtual guarantee that they 
will find the other four. 
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CHOOSING A GUN FOR SKEET 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


ROGRESS frequently has to bat- 

tle its way to the front, over the 

obstacles of established precedent 

and prejudice. Its path is often a 
rough one, but eventually it arrives at 
its ultimate goal. 

For ten years, FietD AND STREAM has 
argued pe riodically for an improved form 
of clay target shooting which would ap- 
peal to the masses of practical shooters,— 
hae men who saw in regulation target 
smashing only an expensive and monot- 
onous pastime, which did not materially 
improve their skill in the game fields. 

We made numerous suggestions, not 
with the idea of up- 
setting the old estab- 
lished system which 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition, 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











The direction and elevation at which 
these traps throw their targets, are never 
changed, each trap throwing exactly over 
the centre of the other, but the elevation 
is different, one throws a high target, 
and the other a fast low one. The rules 
specifically state, that this trap shall have 
sufficient force to propel its target twenty 
yards beyond the opposing trap stand, 


position, he encounters ever-varying 
angles. 

At station 2, his straight-away and in- 
coming targets have become. slightly 
quartering, which requires an_ entirely 
different lead. At station 3 (4 o'clock), 
they have become decided quartering 
shots. At station 4 (3 o'clock), which is 
the centre of the arc, they are both right 
angle targets, and from there on around 
at 5 and 6 they are reversed, until at 
station 7 (12 o'clock), he again gets two 
straight birds. Only in the reverse posi- 
tion, the low one has become an incomer 
and the high one a straight away. 

The shooter then steps to the centre 
at station 8, where he faces first the 
station 1 trap, and then pivots to face the 
other at station 7. He must take both 
of these targets before 
they reach him; if he 
should hold his fire 





had its legitimate place 
—sponsored by staunch 
supporters, but rather 
some innovation which 
could run _ indepen- 
dently or hand and 
hand with it; which 
would attract new 
blood to the fold, 
through its beneficial 
similarity to the con- 
ditions one meets in 
shooting’ game. We 
suggested a more lib- 
eral use of the hand 
trap —targets thrown 
from towers—and 
“shooting walks” like 
that at the Rockaway 
Hunt Club, described in these columns 
a year ago. 

Eventually the game of Skeet was de- 
vised and sponsored by Zhe National 
Sportsman, 

Skeet has gained such popularity among 
the shooters of this country, that it now 
has its independent organization, and 
is unquestionably here to stay. Skeet 
clubs are springing up all over the coun- 
try and I am constantly hearing from 
shooters who are desirous of advice upon 
the best type of gun with which to com- 
pete. 

Before discussing this subject, it would 
perhaps be best to briefly describe Skeet 
for those who are not familiar with the 
system. 

The lay-out is planned like the dial of 
a clock, upon the radius of a half circle, 
having a diameter of forty pa 4 Only 
two traps are used and they are placed 
at what would correspond to 6 and 12 
o'clock on the dial. In other words, dia- 
metrically opposite and forty yards apart. 
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Diagram showing the Skeet layout 


a total of sixty yards, which you will 
find is some fast target to connect with. 

There are eight stations for the shoot- 
ers at about ten yard intervals, that cor- 
respond to 6-5-4-3-2-1 and 12 o'clock, 
with an additional station in the centre 
where the hands pivot. 

The shooter steps up to station 1 (or 
6 o'clock) and puts one shell in his gun 
—he stands abreast of the trap or di- 
rectly in back of it—with his gun below 
the elbow; on the command “Mark”! 
a target is sprung and goes straight away 
—low, like a quail. 

He then reloads, and on command, the 
opposing trap is sprung, and sends a high 
incomer towards him. He then proceeds 
to station 2 (5 o'clock), but not before 
all the other contestants have had their 
two shots at station 1. At station 2, the 
same procedure is followed, and it will 
be seen that as the direction of flight 
is constant, as the shooter changes his 


until one passed and 
then wheeled to shoot 
—an obviously easier 
way to hit it—it is 
declared a lost bird. 
As they only have a 
twenty yard flight 
from this position be- 
‘fore they are directly 
over head, this calls 
for the fastest kind of 
snap shooting. 


AVING disposed 

of all of these 
single targets, the 
shooter goes back to 
station 1 and_ loads 
both barrels, or in the 
case of a repeating gun, puts the second 
cartridge only in the magazine. On the 
command Mark! both traps are sprung si- 
multaneously, affording him a double at 
diametrically opposite targets. After 
shooting at the straight away target. 
should he fail to get on to the incomer 
before it had passed the opposing trap, 
it is judged a lost bird—in other words, 
all targets must be broken within the 
forty yard circle. 

Four sets of doubles are shot, at sta- 
tions 1-2-6 and 7, omitting numbers 3 
and 5. Thus twenty-four shells are ac- 
counted for and to end up his string, 
the contestant may take his optional tar- 
get, in conclusion, from any stand which 
he may elect. 

From this it will be observed that 
Skeet shooting affords, with the least 
expenditure for equipment and the labor 
of operation, every possible type of shot 
which one might encounter under upland 
bird shooting conditions. 

Further, in view of the size of the clay 
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target and its speed of flight over forty 
yards with traps accelerated as the rules 
specify, a more difficult shot than one 
would get nine times out of ten from a 
game bird flying at the same angle. 

Ye trap shooters of the 16 yard—down 
the line system—don’t be chagrined if 
you make less than 98% or fail to go 
straight once in a whole season. For I 
am told upon the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the Skeet Shooters Association 


*.. 





Moose killed by the shooting editor in 
early October, 1928, in Northern Alberta 


that only about forty strings of 25 
straight have been made since the game 
was developed. 

The Camp Fire Club of America has a 
large membership of unusually good 
shots, more particularly game shots— 
and as I hardly missed a holiday or 
Sunday all last winter shooting Skeet 
there, I have observed a lot of “Skeeters” 
—so that I may be pardoned for believing 
that I know what constitutes a good 
performance. 

I have observed that the average really 
good shot broke about fourteen out of 
twenty-five, the first time he tried it— 
very seldom more—from there on, he 
would progress rapidly until he broke 
around 18, where he was liable to stay. 
Occasionally he would break a 21 or 22, 
but his average would run around 17 to 
18. Only one man ever ran 25 straight 
on this particular lay-out, which is com- 
pletely surrounded by woods, and makes 
the visibility extremely bad, and he did 
it while at the top of his form, by stay- 
ing at it all day until he got one. 

A few of us who went nutty over it, 
got to the point by dint of constant 
practice, where we were staying around 
21 to 22 most of the time and seldom 
going lower than 18, but once in awhile 
we all pulled a bloomer and dropped to 
13 or worse, which raises havoc with 
the average. Our average was for the 
entire season, from the time we started, 
about 18 and a fraction, out of twenty- 
five. 

The sponsors of Skeet shooting advise 
that as it was developed to improve game 
shooting skill, one should use his game 
gin. And thereby imply that open bored 
guns are the most suitable. 

An esteemed contemporary in another 
magazine, stated recently in an article on 
Skeet that the shooters were in many 
instances seeking more open bored guns 
—which he considered advisable. 


If this is so, there is something wrong 
in Denmark, which I cannot explain. It 
is true that it calls for fast shooting, 
and that all of the targets are within 
the range of a cylinder bore gun. 

But in no single instance are the best 
exponents of Skeet, who have come under 
my observation, using one. 

Our best shot is using an 8% Ib. over 
and under 30” barrels, full and modified. 





Another is using a 7% lb. double 30” | 
barrels, full and modified, and a 30” full 


choke Savage Pump. 

John Hession, the world renowned rifle 
champion, who by the way is no mean 
Skeeter, uses a 30” full choke pump. 


HERE is another man who performs 
splendidly when in condition, who is 
using a pump with a cylinder bore barrel. 
He indescribably fast and pulverizes 
them when in condition, but is apt to 
blow up and go away down to the bottom 
of the class so that his average is lower. 
I have noticed that just as in regular 
trap shooting, one may occasionally pro- 
duce a fine card, with a light open bored 
gun—but it cannot be done consistently. 
All of the Skeeters of prominence that 

I know, are using fairly heavy guns 
like those described. Of course what is 
one. man’s idea of a light gun, is not 
necessarily mine. I would call those e- 
numerated, duck guns. And I believe that 
the double barrel duck gun more nearly 
approaches the correct weapon for Skeet, 
than a cylinder and modified 6% Ib. 
12 bore, such as I would call a bird gun. 

The only reason I can give for this 
lack of success with the regulation bird 
gun aside from the obvious one of a poor 
fit, is that from the number 4 position 
and the station on each side of it, the 
targets only present a thin edge to the 
pattern and unless centred with a cylin- 
der barrel, they get through. 

Also one’s inability to control a light 
gun, as completely as must be done to 
connect with such a bewildering com- 
plexity of changing angles. 

One simply cannot constantly smash 
these targets by snapping onto them. The 
snap shooters under my observation made 
perfectly splendid scores one time around, 
and went all to pieces the next. Those 
who came through with a consistent card 
aimed accurately at their birds and swung 
like a flash. Their scores remained good, 
except when from fatigue, or poor light, 
their pace began to lag. 

The incomers should all be taken about 
midway between the shooter and the 
centre position, that is, after a thirty yard 
flight. One should execute diligence not to 
overshoot the straight aways. And from 
the half way position at three o'clock, one 
must swing fast and keep on swinging 
to get his charge out in front—this is 
liable to cause under-shooting if care is 
not exercised. 


is 


ERE I buying a gun just for Skeet 

shooting, I would order a double 
barrel of 714 Ibs. weight and 30” barrels 
—not with a trap stock, but with the same 
dimensions as my field gun, and a rather 
thick comb. 

It would be bored opposite to the usual 
specifications, right full choke and left 
improved cylinder, because the incomers 
can all be taken close in, and in shooting 
double, are frequently almost on top of 
you before you can get off the second 
barrel. 

My own gun being so close a shooter, 
I bethought me of the bright idea of 
slipping a few brush shells into a side 
pocket which I used from stations 8 and 
on the incomers of the doubles. 

Since then, the Remington Co, have 


the eye. 
finish makes them unusually 
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Lacquered 


AJAX HEAVIES 





OU’VE never seen 
handsomer shells 








than these new lacquered Ajax 


Heavies. They’re a treat to 
And their lacquer 


waterproof. Gives them an im- 
proved crimp, too. “Packed 
with the power of the thunder- 
bolt” like the regular unlac- 
quered Ajax Heavies. Progres- 
sive-burning powder. 12, 16, 
20 gauges. The last word in 
long-range loads. 


UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 





SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 
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charges. 








HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


907 King Street 


Wilmington 


HERCULES E. C. 
HERCULES INFALLIBLE 


For trap and field shooting, where uniform 
performance and moderate range with close 
and uniform patterns are required we recom- 
mend Infallible and Hercules E. C. Powders 


designed to give their best results in moderate 


A good bulk powder is preferred by many 
shooters because of its light recoil and its re- 
markably close and even patterns. Infallible 
is the choice of others 


ed by moisture and will keep indefinitely. 


Sporting Powder booklet describing each 


of these powders will be mailed on request. 













because it is not af- 
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HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 


P. O. Box 958 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and 
Magnum rifles, single and double-barrel trap 
and field guns. All guns made in our own 
factory. Our Magnum rifles choice of all big- 
game hunters; used by the Roosevelt, Wal- 
don, Wade, Sutton and Morden expeditions. 
Rifle barrels in all calibers with guaranteed 
aceuracy. Restocking and remodeling. Re- 
stockers’ and shooters’ supplies, bolt sleeve 
sights, nitro solvent, our 20-Minute gun 
bluing $2.50 4-ounce bottle. Write us for fur- 
ther information and descriptive literature. 














Westley Richards Guns 
Singles—Doubles—Ovundos 
Never has the leadership of these 
fine English guns been more bril- 
liantly exemplified than in the 
present product. Beautiful in de- 
sign—Superb workmanship—De- 
pendable in performance. 


Bob Smith will tell you about 
these guns if you will write him 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 


75 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
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brought out a special Skeet load, the box 
contains 20 standard trap loads of 7% 
chilled, in red cases, and 5 scatter or 
brush shells, in distinguishing yellow 
cases. That is the proper ammunition, 
if you want good scores at Skeet. 

Tor many of us, Skeet has rejuvenated 
the clay target. 

In the simplest form as Skeet was 
started, there were long cords attached 
to the traps, and the trap boys after load- 
ing, ran back to the end of their tethers 
and awaited the command to pull. Where- 
upon, they did a thirty yard sprint back 
to load again. This not only consumed 
a lot of energy, but a great deal of time 
as well, which was of value when a lot 
of men were waiting their turn. 

To speed up the game, we built houses 
for the traps at stations 1 and 7 which 
completely protected the trappers; ulti- 
mately we raised one house about ten 
feet off the ground and dug the other in, 
so that without materially elevating the 
trap on one side and deflecting the other, 
we secured the high and low targets 
desired. 

I find that most of the well regulated 
Skeet clubs are building these shot proof 
huts, to the decided betterment of the 
game. For the safety margin which they 
afford, cost but little. 


FURTHER COMMENTS 


There is no doubt that Skeet shooting 
(if it has not already) will soon become 
a very popular form of trapshooting for 
the several reasons stated in Captain 
Curtis’ article. But I think that a slight 
modification would be a decided improve- 
ment, as well as result in a fairer test 
of a man’s marksmanship with a scatter 
gun. 

Skeet shooting was originally designed 
to improve a man’s field ‘shooting on up- 
land game as well as water fowl. 

In ‘shooting at stand No. 8 you get a 
straight incomer which is something you 
will rarely get in upland shooting as 
it is only occasionally that a quail and 
most rarely that a grouse will fly directly 
to you, and never with the speed at which 
this clay bird travels coming at you from 
twenty yards. In field shooting or duck 
shooting if the bird comes straight at 
you, you will turn and shoot him as he 
goes over your head and passes away 
from you, whereas in Skeet you must 
take him before he goes over your head. 

In duck shooting you will get a great 
many incomers which are traveling as 
fast as a clay bird, especially when a 
pair or a bunch of ducks (particularly 
broadbills) come into the stool. You take 
the first bird with your right barrel, 
head on, but any experienced duck shooter 
will let the other duck go over his head 
and take him as he goes out. 

Furthermore a good field shot would 
not take such a bird because if he hit it 
he would blow it to pieces and it would 
not be fit to eat, and no one wants to 
kill a bird he cannot eat or will not 
have the pleasure of giving away. 

Therefore, if the rules for the No. 8 
stand were modified so the shooter would 
be standing at No. 8 trap facing away 
from No. 4 at the call, “Mark,” then turn 
and break his target as it goes out over 
his head and do likewise when he turns 
and faces No. 7, I think it would improve 
the shooter’s skill either at upland birds 
or from a battery or duck blind. 

With the present rules a group of 
other shooters must stand directly back 
of the man shooting at No. 8 trap and 
if the trap jars loose and the bird is 
thrown to the right, the shooter is liable 
to swing into the other contestants. 
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Whereas, with this improvement, the 
other contestants can always stand back 
of the shooter, as he stands with No. 1 
trap at his left, No. 7 trap at his right 
and with the gun pointing away from 


those behind him. And when he shoots | 
from No. 1 trap and shoots the bird going | 
out there is no possible danger of shoot- 
ing any of the shooters behind him. 
Ettince F, WARNER. 


AN OLD POWDER HORN 


By C. W. 


HERE is, near Boston, a house 
which dates from about 1640, and 
which has been lived in by ten successive 
generations. Until a few years ago its attic 


was packed with the discarded articles of 
many successive generations; and, in 
chests and boxes there many personal 


belongings of the men and women who 
lived in the homestead during nearly 300 
years were neatly packed away. 

Of late years, because of the wide- 
spread interest in old things, some of the 


accumulation has been refurbished for 
daily use; many interesting mementoes, 
besides, have been returned to the living 


rooms to serve as reminders of interesting 
events in days when life was more turbu- 
lent than now and less reminiscent. 


Sawyer | 


there lay part of the cause of the horn’s 
failure to reach its prospective owner | 
during his lifetime. The remaining part | 
was due, while the messenger was on his | 
return voyage, to adverse winds at sea 
and to misadventures while completing 
the trip ashore. The outcome was that | 
the messenger bearing the presentation 
horn arrived one day too late. 

The map engraved upon the horn shows 
that part of the Lake George—Lake 
Champlain region which, in 1758, was a 
gathering place and then a battle-ground 
of opposing armies. At the north of the 
region the French were concentrated at 
their Fort Carillon which the English 
called Ticonderoga. At the’ south end of 
Lake George the English, totalling about 























The General Lord 


Of the quantities of ancient things in 
the old homestead no other tells, unaided, 
a more detailed story of itself, its ser- 
vice, of times and historic personages of 
long ago, than does the engraved powder 
horn which, after a century and more of 
obscurity in the attic, now hangs with old 
muskets in the dining room in daily asso- 
ciation with modern people and modern 
tastes. 

The horn tells its story by means of 
the engraving on it; on the horn-body: 
for the snout of the horn, the small end, 
is merely ornamented. On the body of the 
horn there are besides the main features, 
minor elaborations such as borders 
around inscriptions to enclose them in 
panels. And objects are pictured which 
may serve merely as space-fillers or may 
at some past time have had significance. 
Such are a howitzer of peculiar shape, 
and a trophy of arms. There is also the 
engraver’s name and his advertisement 

“Maphorns ready or prepaired”. 

It is evident that this maphorn was 
“prepaired”—that it was made to order, 
engraved according to specifications fur- 
nished. It is apparent, also, that a messen- 
ger waited for the work to be done, and 
that the waiting delayed the messenger a 
longer time than had been allotted. Right 


Howe powder horn 


16,000 Regulars and Continentals, were 
gathered about the ruins of Fort William 
Henry. 

Between the opposing forces lay the 
length of Lake George. The purpose of 
the map is to show the four possible ways 


—routes—by which the English army 
could proceed from William Henry to 
Ticonderoga: and to show, off of the 


three feasible land routes, the ponds and 


bogs wherein an army could be en- 
trapped. 
HE map occupies nearly the whole 


length of the horn-body along its in- 
ner curve, and obviously would be pre- 
sented constantly to the eye of the person 
wearing the horn hung by a_ shoulder- 
strap. The map, however, as a present to 
an able commanding officer was hardly a 
compliment to his intelligence; but, in 
connection with the data that surrounded 
it, it was part of a complimentary testi- 
monial. 
In a panel near the base of the horn, 
on the outside curve where all could see 
it, is the dedication “General Lord Howe 


for Ticonderoga June of 1758”. Flank- 
ing it at the left is a flying British 


ensign above a British regular soldier 


















Tilustrating 
one-piece suit 








Also made in TWO pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen 


Keep dry in the worst rain. This one- or two- 
piece Suit slips over your regular clothes. The 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 


down to open or close. Cloth is made of a 
sheet of pure rubber vuleanized between two 
layers of cloth. Weight 3 Ibs. If your dealer 
does not stock the RUBBER-ALL yet, order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 
for $15.00 (either one- or two-piece). State 
chest and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 
Booklet free upon request 
THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street New York 











at the right a pinetree flag waves over 


“RM. 
BLACKMAN, 
sportsman 
and writer 
killed two snow 
geese at 70 yards 
and another at 
50 yards using only three shells in 
an Ithaca. This Iowa authority thinks 
Ithacas shoot hardest—and have the 
fastest lock speed.” 
Trap and Game Cuns $37.50 to $750.00. 
Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 11 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color, 
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City 
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The U. S. ARMY 
Selected Brownings 


A firearm has to be superior in design 
and construction before it is adopted 


by the U. S. Government. It is signif- 
icant, therefore, that the Government 
has selected every Browning arm en- 
tered in competition with all others. 

You are familiar with these arms: 
Browning .30 caliber Machine Rifle; .30 
caliber Machine Gun; .50 caliber Ma- 
chine Gun; .45 caliber Automatic Pistol 
—-all standard equipment for S. 
Forces, and the world’s finest arms of 
their kind, all designed by John M. 
Browning, the foremost firearms inventor 
of history. 


The Automatic Shotgun 
with the original 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


Handles heavy loads 
when wanted 


You have seen the big guns of modern 
artillery recoil on their mounts. The 
movement absorbs the shock. The same 
principle is utilized in the Browning 
Automatic Shotgun. The barrel recoils 
against a simple friction device, thereby 
reducing the kick, and preventing sore 
shoulder, headache and flinching. Use 
a Browning for comfort! 







































The Browning 16 Gauge 
for Supreme Comfort 


The Browning 16 gauge gives 
the added advantages of light- 
ness and ease of handling. It 
takes all standard 16 gauge loads, 
from lightest to heaviest. It will 
bag a limit as easily as a 12 
gauge — and with much more 
pleasure. 

Brownings are made in Bel- 
gium, by master craftsmen—in- 
suring unsurpassed quality and 
finish. 


Also 
Made 


in 





? 
_ The advantages of “two 
sauge guns” are yore by use 
of an extra barrel. We have 
extra barrels, plain +) rib. 
Browninc Arms Co. 
Founded 1870 
by John M. Browning 
OGDEN, UTAH 
° 
Mail Coupon Now 
tuewntne Arms Co., Ogden, Utah. FS-3 
Send me your illustrated catalog describing Brown- 
ing Automatic Shotguns. No obligation on my part. 
oi 
DA BTOOD. .o2cccvsccsrccacesesacesconcesessscccesscescnssocsesssonss 
OI sc cccnsnescctansnninstossnmnscccennncscniantion | 





















Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 


Restore the finish on 5 $1 00 


guns in ten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F-S-3 Bradford, Pa. 
JOSTAM HY-GUN RECOIL PADS 


Pats —Oct. 29°14; Oct, 12°15: Apr. 10°17: 8 
a 20°27 and July 23, 192 





For Shotguns 
For Rifles 


1927 and 1928 proved 
this pad tobe: ac cepted 
as one ol ry high 
grade products. It's 
winner with the Trap, 
Skeet and Field shooter everywhere: From dealer or direct $3.00. 
Send for NO KICK COMING Catalog. 

JOSTAM MFG. pt. B, 5252 Broadway, Chicago 

estern Rep. MeDonald & Linforth, San Francisco, 
Largest Mfrs. of recoil pads tn the word 
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a Continental soldier and an 

Above the panel is a carefully drawn 
picture of a tortoise which heads the 
statement “By the Delaware blazon all 
red men know him”, Above the tortoise 
is a  coat-of-arms—presumably Lord 
Howe's. 

Turning the horn, the flags which on 
the outer curve flank the panel of dedi- 
cation now serve as flankers for a larger 
panel inscribed “Viscount George Augus- 
tus Howe, Brigadier General, Command- 
ing under Gen. \hercromby His Majes- 
ty’s Forces in America tnucluding Colonials. 
\dopted Chief of the Delaware Nation. 
This from His Friends His Officers.” 

The Delaware Nation, formerly large 
and powerful, later reduced by the Five 
Nations and under tribute to them, had 
been released irom bondage through Sir 
William Johnson's influence early in the 
period of the Seven Years’ War. Why 
Lord Howe became their adopted chief 
is a mystery; no colonial record of the 
time that has recently been available for 
examination has mentioned the matter 
although it was one of some importance. 
But there is record that their totem—sign 
—family mark—was the tortoise. 

So far the story the horn tells can, 
aided by history books and_ colonial 
records, make an interesting tale but not 
a complete one. There is on the horn, 
however, yet another panel of a nature 
most intriguing; and the data given on 
this panel assisted by family tradition 
preserved by the generation now living 
in the old homestead together round out 
the story. 

The third panel reads “Expressing in 
Particular the Respectful Esteem of L't. 


Col. Bradstreet, Maj. Israel Putnam, 
Maj. Rob't. Rogers, Capt. John Stark, 
and Ens‘n. Thos. Bird who made a trip 


— to Boston.” 

Lord Howe, in 1758 England's ablest 
soldier, was the actual head of the forces 
against Ticonderoga of which General 
Abercromby was merely the figurehead. 
Howe had been in America for a year 
studying the bushranging methods and 
tactics in use in backwoods warfare. He 
had served as a volunteer in Robert's 
Rangers, where he had waived his rank 
and served as a brother-in-arms with 
Rogers, Stark and Bird. With Major 
Putnam and L’t. Col. Bradstreet, Ameri- 
cans, then and previously prominent, he 
was also friendly. Howe, after assembling 
the British and Colonial Troops at Albany, 
moved them to camp at Fort William 
Henry and there the British Regulars 
showed the result of Howe’s recognition 
of the needs of the case in hand. Where- 
as in Europe Great Britain’s home troops 
appeared with pomp and color and glitter, 
now in camp in America they drilled 
stripped of luggage, with hair clipped and 
queues removed, with coat tails cut off 
waist height, and with all bright orna- 
ments gone and musket barrels browned. 
Howe, of social graces, adopting for 
British Regulars the methods and tactics 
of Colonial officers, increased if possible 
the esteem of his hardy subordinates. 


EANWHILE the army waited the 

arrival of sufficient boats to go by 
water to Ticonderoga. During the long 
encampment, the definite end of which 
could not be foreseen, the officers named 
in the third panel decided to express 
their “respectful esteem” by means of an 
engraved powder horn, a sort of present 
—testimonial—then very much in fashion. 
Ensign Bird, whose funds far exceeded 
those of any of the others, undertook at 
his own expense to “make a trip clear to 
3oston” to get Paul Revere, an engraver 
there, to engrave the horn. Revere, a 
silversmith and engraver, and later to 


Indian. 


become famous by his ride to Concord, 
had been in the encampment in the Lake 
George region two years earlier, and was 
known and liked by all of the officers as- 
sociated in the matter of the intended 
presentation horn. 

On the Sth of July 1758 the combined 

British and Colonial army proceeded up 
the lake towards Ticonderoga. During the 
morning of July 6th, having landed at 
the north end of the ‘lake, their advance 
guard of 200 Rangers led by Howe and 
Putnam met and fought in the woods a 
French scouting party and Howe was in- 
stantly killed. In the evening of that day 
Ensign Bird reached William Henry with 
his present that could not be presented, 


HILE Ensign Bird had _ been 

awaiting the engraving which was 
being done in Boston he had lived at 
home in the house that still is the home 
of his descendants. Before leaving again 
for the frontier the presentation horn 
that he was to convey was shown to and 
admired by his family and neighbors: jn 
effect it started rather from there than 
from Boston. 


At Fort William Henry, and again at 





This mapenlons European red deer was 
killed in New Zealand where they were 
introduced a generation ago 


Albany, the personal property of the de- 
ceased Lord Howe was gathered and 
sorted to be packed for transportation to 
England. The associated officers thought 
best not to include the horn. Bird there- 
upon offered to refund to his associates 
their share in it and to keep it. And so, 
by chance, when Bird's term of service 
expired the horn returned with him to 
its starting place. 

For the next quarter century or there- 
abouts the horn hung above the dining 
room mantel except that it was worn by 
the ensign or his father or his son on 
muster days as a showpiece. And, also, 
on that 19th of April 1775 when Revere 
made his famous ride, the horn was a part 
of the equipment of the Ensign’s son who, 
with his comrades, waited in Dorchester 
all day for the expected British sortie 
and in the late afternoon shot at the 
retreating soldiers just as they reached 
Charlestown neck. 

Thereafter for a century or more the 
elaborately marked powder horn which 
had been considered too good to use in 
the rough service of the Revolutionary 
War, was kept in a discarded chest in the 
attic. As the years passed by it was not 
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treatment of rectal a colonic 
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cd Treacherous Affliction 


Healed Without Surgery 


TE old theory that surgery was the onl 
method by which hemorrhoids (pilesy 
could be successfully treated has been 
wholly disproved. If taken in time this 
treacherous affliction, which slowly but 
surely undermines the health of its victims, 
can be healed totally and successfully with- 
out recourse to surgical aid. 


As pioneers in the non-surgical treatment of 
hemorrhoids (piles), Dr. McCleary and his asso- 
ciates have established a wonderful reputation 
for their skill in treating all curable Colon and 
Rectal conditions. Their services have been 
sought by men and women from every state, from 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico and other foreign coun- 
tries. Their reference list now contains the names 
of over 15,000 persons, including business men 
and women, farmers, bankers, teachers, ministers, 
in fact those from almost every vocation in life. 














Illustrated 


Book i 
FREE» 


red a 
new book ing the Mc- 
Cleary treatment which is 
fully illustrated, printed in 
colors and copyrighted. It 
explains, in a very interest- 
ing and instructive manner, 
the various kinds of hemor- 
rhoids, piles and otherrectal 
troubles and the mild Mc- 
Cleary treatment that has 
proved so successful. Acopy 
of this book will be sent 
ees freeto anyone. Use 

e coupon or sendnameand 
address in a letter or postal. 











Thousands suffer from various ailments without 
knowing that rectal trouble in some form or other 
is directly responsible for it. Many men and wo- 
men who have thus spent years not knowing what 
was wrong with them have found new health when 
these troubles were corrected. You can never hope 
to be well until the cause of your trouble has 
been removed. 


The McCleary treatment finds favor with men and 
women, young and old, for it entirely does away 
with harsh surgical methods of treating hemor- 
rhoids or piles. All the discomfort and dangers of 
ether and chloroform have been eliminated, 


Use the coupon below, or if you wish you may 
write us in strict confidence, describing your case 
as accurately as possible, and your letter will be 
answered in detail. In either event, our book and 
large reference list will be sent free postpaid in 
plain wrapper. 


These Symptoms Are Warnings 


Nature sets up danger signals to warn us. If these warnings are heeded in 
time much suffering and often grave danger can be avoided. If you have 
been troubled with headaches, nervousness, faulty nutrition, stomach and 
liver troubles, constipation, etc., and have been unable to overcome them, 
you should write at once for our Free Book and learn if your symptoms are 
not due to some rectal or colonic trouble. 


USE THIS COUPON 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
115 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Please send me booklet referred to in | 
Field & Stream. 


So confident are we of results that we say to one and all alike, “If we treat 
you for any rectal trouble that we fail to cure, you need not pay us one 
cent.” Send for your copy of our Free Book today and learn the facts. 
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' Try Shooting 
With Them 


Imagine your gun without any sights. Shoot- 
ing would be like fishing without lure or 
bait. You must have sights to hit the mark 
and you might as well have the best de- 
signed sights you ean get. For a small out- 
lay a Lyman front sight paired with an 
aperture rear sight gives you a most accu- 
rate combination. Consult the Lyman Sight 
Chart in the Catalog. 





. 17 Hooded front sight special 
fae Springfield, $4.00. Regular, 
$2.50 


Ne ». 48 Ree. Sight for Springfield 
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THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
_70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A 


Maine Hunting Shoes 
$3.15. 


EY Send us your old leather 
Wy top rubbers and we will 
attach our 1929 Hunting 
Rubbers, repair and wa- 
terproof tops, put in new 
laces and return, post- 
paid, for $3.15. Same 
guarantee as new shoes. 
Our Rebuilt Shoe cannot 
be beaten for Spring 
trolling and wet wading. 
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forgotten, but was merely ignored as an 
old thing; old things in olden times were 
tolerated but not prized. 

Engraved powder horns of the period 
of the Seven Years’ War existed in con- 
siderable numbers but mostly they are of 
the ordinary and well-known types: two 
types; one, bearing stock-pattern engrav- 
ing was regularly for sale in stores and 
the purchaser’ s name and the date of pur- 
chase were added when the sale occurred: 
the other type was the one cut or scratched 
by soldiers idling in camp. 

The Howe horn and the few other 
known specimens of its grade are in a 
class by themselves. In design they are 
quite unlike the others: principally be- 
cause they are without doggerel verses, 
their ornamentation is better drawn, and, 
most of all because the subjects depicted 
are pertinent to the purpose for which 
they were engraved. 

The Howe horn, and others of its class, 
possess the advantage over other antiques 
of confirming by legends readable by all 
the tale of themselves and of the people 
and events with which they were as- 
sociated. Other antiques w hich are prized 
are less communicative. 


LARGE-SIZE GUN CABINETS 
By Paul B. Jenkins 


(Curator, Rudolph J. Nunnemacher Fire- 
arms Collection, Milwaukee Public Mus 
seum,) 
E are not discussing here the 
smaller, custom-made, two -or- 
three-gun cabinets. These may be had, 
complete, read y-to-set-up-in-the-“den,” 
from any of several firms. These cabinets 
are O.K., too, made by people whose 
business it is to turn them out well-made, 
satisfactory, fully adapted to their pur- 
poses both of housing and handsomely 
displaying their contents. 

Or such a cabinet may be made, as 
many are, by the owner himself, accord- 
ing to his knowledge of his particular 
guns, the room-space available for such 
purpose, and any individual desirabili- 
ties of housing or display that his collec- 
tion may call for. Or one can take one’s 
plans and measurements to any cabinet- 
maker, or even to any good carpenter, 
and have made exactly what one wants. 
One can thus materially determine the 
cost according to one’s available funds. 
The showy woods—mahogany, quarter- 
sawed oak, maple, walnut, etc—of course 
make the handsomer cabinets; but if one 
cannot afford these, one can still do 
wonders with pine or other cheap wood 
and plenty of paint, filler, varnish, dull- 
finishing, Duco, enamel, “or what have 
you,” or as may be to your wife’s taste 
in household furnishings. 

But we are discussing cabinets or cases 
for the man—or perhaps the gun-club— 
with a larger number of guns to be 
housed and at the same time displayed. 
Cabinets are rarely made by manufac- 
turers to contain a dozen or more guns, 
except on special order. But what genu- 
ine gun-enthusiast was ever satisfied with 
a dozen guns, if he could afford more? 
(Or even if he couldn’t, but could beg, 
borrow, steal, or otherwise get his hands 
on any, and make them his own!) 

The writer is unquestionably one of 
the worst such addicts ever known, hav- 
ing owned somewhere around an hundred 
pieces in all to date, and having between 
forty and fifty today. (A recent fierce 
débacle of house-cleaning effected the 
lamentable reduction in numbers, result- 
ing in the least-desirable specimens being 
sold to a junk-man at “junk” prices— 
who within twenty-four hours promptly 
sold them all to another collector at 
collector’s prices!) 


Good guns deserve safe, protected 
housing and honorable display. To let 
even half-way-decent guns simply stand 
around, in a corner—or even perhaps 
simply shoved under a sofa, as within 
the past week I have seen two handsome, 
costly gold-mounted Arabian flint-locks 
so disposed of !—is intolerable, and cer- 
tainly proclaims that the owner does 
not deserve them. To have them fastened 
on a wall may afford an adequate display 
and ready accessibility for examination 
but affords no protection against atmos- 
pheric effects and almost as little against 
the clever sneak-thief. 

Many a valuable gun simply “dis- 
appears” from such an arrangement. I 
know a Middle Western collector who 
has a most remarkable display of over 
an hundred interesting guns and pistols, 
each and every one with some historic 
or dramatic record, but which are yet 
simply affixed against the walls of his 
large and roomy “den.” Their owner is 
accordingly faced with either the cer- 
tainty of their accumulating endless 
disfiguring and annoying dust, and very 
probably rust as well, or else he must 
allot a considerable time every so often 
to going over them all, taking each one 
down, dusting it thoroughly, making sure 
that rust has not set in, cleaning its sup- 
ports and the spot where its place enables 
dust and oil-stains to collect against the 
wall, etc. 

Some of the most disfiguring and even 
ineradicable marring of good pieces may 
swiftly follow the wretched folly of 
ignorant and curious visitors, who will 
grab a firearm, paw it all over with pos- 
sibly damp and perspiring hands—cock- 
ing and snapping it, of course, unless you 
can seize them (or kill them) first—and 
then put it back or set it down any- 
where! And if you do not immediately 
clean it carefully a day or two will suf- 
fice to bring out their fingerprints neatly 
Bertilloned all over the metal in bright 
red rust! And children!—I have seen 
a $500.00 gun almost ruined by two 
minutes’ unobserved pawing by a five- 
year-old-kid whose mother had just thor- 
oughly washed its hands, leaving them 
still damp, and then told it to: “Now 
run in and look at the nice gentleman’s 
funny guns!” 


HE right kind of cases would do 

away with all this. True, they would 
cost something to make, but guns properly 
arranged in them take up less square 
feet of space than is required for any 
wall-positions, and, once installed, they 
afford indefinitely - both protection and 
display. 

Not a few museums—the Hotel des 
Invalides collection in Paris, the United 
States collection in the old Smithsonian 
Building at Washington, the all too few 
specimens in the basement room of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts in 
New York—display their guns in hori- 
zontal cases, show-case style. They are 
thus closely accessible for examination, 
it is true, but no more so than when 
against a wall in proper arrangement, 
while the horizontal, glass-covered-table 
style of display occupies more room- 
space than any other conceivable method, 
and is so inconvenient on this account 
that it is not considered here. 

The best form of display of firearms 
of which the writer knows is that finely 
devised by the authorities of the 
Milwaukee * Public Museum, where the 
justly-famous Rudolph J. Nunnemacher 
Collection of Firearms is housed, with 
its thousands of splendid and perfectly 
cared-for specimens. 

The average amateur gun-lover and 
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collector, however, like the writer, can- 
not afford such elaborate housing of his 
treasures, and at the same time he is 
likely to want them much more easily 
and immediately accessible, for frequent 
handling, examination by friends or 


others who may be interested and will | 


not mishandle them, and indeed for ac- 
tual and probably frequent use in his 
own shooting. This being precisely the 
writer's case, he has solved the problem 
for himself—possibly for others in a 
similar situation—as described below. 
Happening to be building a new house 
at this time, he is having. his gun- 
cabinet set directly into the wall of his 
study, the front to be flush with the wall. 
This arrangement—used in the case of 
book-shelves by many book-lovers and 
architects, both, today—is an immense 
convenience, affording as it does every 
purpose of protection, display, and ready 
accessibility, without occupying any of 
the actual room-space within the room 
itself. (The same device is being carried 
out in the case of the book-shelves in 
the same room, which, with the gun- 
cabinet, occupy nearly all the wall-area 
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of the room.) While fast in ‘place, the 
cabinet could be moved by the owner 
in case of moving, or by other possible 
future owners or occupants who might 
not care for it, the vacancy to be covered 
and concealed by wall-board, etc. 

The cabinet itself is extremely simple, 
as indicated by the accompanying sketch, 
being built by the carpenters at work 
on the interior of the house, and stained 
and finished to match the rest of the 
wood-work. It is 6 feet high, 6 feet wide, 
and 9 inches deep, inside measurement, 
the outside measurements being simply 
as much more as necessitated by the 
material used. Allowing 60 inches for the 
height of the gun-space within the cabi- 
net proper, leaves 12 inches of height 
below this for two or more drawers for 
ammunition, cleaning -tools, gun -cata- 
logues, and every other sort of gun- 
accessory dear to the heart of the sports- 
man, 


FULL 60 inches of height of gun-space 
within should be allowed, as there 


are many types of old arms, of the | 


Revolutionary period, “Kentucky” rifles, 
etc., which will not stand in less than 
this. The guns are to be placed in it 
upright, trigger-guards to the front, al- 
lowing 3 inches of space per gun, or 24 
guns in all, so placed. Three inches of 
width will accommodate any gun that 
any 999 collectors in 1,000 will have, 
almost:the only possible exceptions being 
some cumbrously-thick old Oriental 
“wall-piece,” or perhaps some _ thick- 
stocked, bolt-handled 11 mm. Peterlongo 
Mauser, etc., and even these may readily 
he allowed for. 

Two simple but important additions 
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HERE is a zip and dash 

to motorcycle perform- 

ance that is unmatched by 
anything else on wheels. 


Harley-Davidson’seager speed 
on straightaways, its lightning 
acceleration, its smooth, quiet 
rush uphill are the joy of the 
seasoned rider and the amaze- 
ment of the novice. 


Shown above is the latest 
Harley-Davidson Big Twin 
— a wonderfully efficient, 
powerful, speedy motorcycle 
that gives sparkling perform- 
ance at very low cost. Harley- 
Davidson Twins are priced 
from $290 up, f. o. b. factory 
—Singles at $235 and $255. 
Ask your nearest Harley- 
Davidson Dealer about his 
Pay-As-You-Ride plan. 
Mail the Coupon for illus- 
trated literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Motorcycles 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Interested in your motorcycles. Send 
me free illustrated literature. 
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a most complete stock of fine rifles, shotguns, 
sportsmen’s equipment and motion picture 

cameras. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE Ine. 


Makers of fine handmade rifles and shotguns 
Rifle and shotgun catalogue 25c 
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are, a strip of automobile running-board 
rubber with lengthwise corrugations, 
covering the bottom of the case for the 
butts of the guns to stand on and pre- 
venting their sliding forward, as they 
are certain to do otherwise; and a hori- 
zontal bar across the back of the inside 
of the cabinet with notches for the 
barrels of the pieces, holding them from 
sliding out of position, leaning against 
one another, etc. The notches in this bar 
should be of two sizes and shapes, for 
single-barrel and double-barrelled guns 
respectively. The inside back surface of 
the cabinet is painted a rich cream color, 
as in the Milwaukee Museum cases, this 
shade having been found by experiment 
the best background for showing general 
outlines, details, ete., of guns standing 
against it. 

Glass or glass-panelled doors may or 
may not be added to such a cabinet, as 
the owner's choice, finances, purposes of 
the collection, the more or less constant 
accessibility of the pieces desired (as in 
a gun-club), etc., may dictate. As before- 
mentioned, on a cabinet thus simply con- 
structed such doors, especially if of the 
best quality of plate-glass, would be the 
principal item of its cost. 

For the present, at least, the writer 
is doing without them, both because— 
for writing, descriptive purposes, not a 
little shooting, sometimes almost daily— 
he handles his guns a good deal, and 
because of the cost of doors of the right 
kind; while only some little occupancy 
of the new house will demonstrate 
the need of their special protection 
against dust. At the same time the sides 
of the cabinet are made to allow of 
receiving hinges of sufficient size and 
strength to hold such doors if eventually 
added. 


ERSONALLY, I keep all my guns with 

the muzzles closed when*not in actual 
use, either with corks of the right sizes 
for the various gauges in the case of 
shotguns or with plugs of lightly-oiled 
bits of cloth twisted in the bore in the 
case of rifles. True, there are those who 
advise against keeping the bore of a 
firearm closed when not in use, on the 
ground that it allows rust, etc., to form 
without being noticed; but I inspect all 
of mine too often for that, while to 
plug them certainly keeps out dust and 
effects the equally important purpose 
of preventing the kind of people whom 
H. G. Wells’ heroine calls Stupids from 
sticking a finger in the muzzles “to feel 
the choke,” “to feel the rifling,’ and 
similar performances. 

Of course, both corks and cloth plugs 
should project from the muzzle sut- 
ficiently—an inch will do—to be instantly 
noticeable by any possible user (as when 
perhaps snatched to abate some back- 
yard tom-cat nuisance or other offered 
shot nearby) and keep him from firing 
a shot in a plugged barrel! All recent 
studies in the prevention of bore-deteri- 
oration demonstrate that the less circu- 
lation of air, dampness, etc., the better 
for the bore of any gun. It may be just 
a whim of mine, but at any rate I feel 
better about the insides of any guns so 
protected. 

Also, I wipe each one off, all over, 
at least once a week, with a very lightly- 
oiled cloth or a housewife’s dust-remover 
cloth, which is only the commercial form 
of the same thing. A few minutes suffice 
to run over them all, and at least dust, 
finger-marks, etc., are thus removed and 
one notes whether or no each piece is as 
it ought to be. The most annoying details 
of all to keep actually clean—clean 
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enough to satisfy an inspecting officer 






of Marines, for instance! (do you re. 
member our “rookie” days of trying to 
get a rifle to suit one of those chaps!) 
—are the nipples of some muzzle-loader 
or the vent and pan of a flint-lock 
if, like myself, you shoot one or the 
other occasionally, “just for fun,” when 
it is certainly the darndest job to get 
those parts clean again, and to have them 
stay so! 

However, John J. Pershing says that 
all this is part of what a gun is for, 
to teach its owner what it is worth and 
how to keep it “fit” for every moment 
of its existence—and he ought to know! 
Which is what it is “up to us” to teach 
the next generation. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
375>H&H 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

As I am planning on a bear hunt, ‘n Alaska, 
this coming spring, I thought it best to write 
and get your opinion in regard to which is the 
proper gun to hunt the Kodiak bears with. 

I own a 30-06 Springfield sporter but want a 
gun of a larger caliper, such as the .35 Ney. 
ton, .375 Magnum or the .400 Whelen. 

Will the Mauser action, in the .375 Mag- 
num size, handle the .35 Newton cartridge? If 
so, do you prefer it to the .375 Magnum? At 
one hundred yards the Newton has the greatest 
muzzle energy of any cartridge listed on the 
Western ammunition ballistic table. 

What do you think of the .400 Whelen? Dg 
you consider it as good as either of the above 
calibers? I know I can have a .400 Whelen 
made on a Springfield or Winchester Mod. 54 
action. Do you know what the muzzle energy 
of this cartridge is at one hundred yards? : 

If possible, give me your candid opinion, as 
it will be strictly confidential. 

Since a gun in any of the above calibers costs 
quite a little I want to get the best one that | 
can buy. 

I prefer the .35 Newton but there has always 
been a doubt, in my mind, if one could get a 
gun made, for this cartridge, with a Mauser 
action, which I consider more reliable than the 
Newton action. If so, which size Mauser action? 

I also like the other two cartridges but | 
don’t know very much about the .400 Whelen 
so any information you might give me about 
its ballistics will be greatly appreciated. Can 
one buy this cartridge from any of the ammuni- 
tion factories already loaded? 


Cuas. B. Vassar. 


Ans.—I have just been considering your let- 
ter of the 27th relative to the rifle you con- 
template buying for your proposed Alaskan hunt. 
I must confess that I would unhesitatingly ree- 
ommend a Magnum Mauser bored for the .375 
Holland Rimless cartridge. It is so far ahead of 
the other two you have mentioned, that really, 
I think there is little comparison. 

The .35 Newton cartridge on paper may be 
very satisfactory but actually it has nothing 
like the killing wer on big game as 
the .375 Holland and Holland because its lighter 
bullet breaks up entirely too quickly. I should 
prefer, in most instances on heavy game, to use 
the .375 Holland and Holland 270-grain bullet to 
the 235-grain bullet but at any rate, the cartridge 
is loaded with three different bullets, including 
the 300-grain bullet by the Western Cartridge 
Company. The rifle has a very mild recoil, much 
less than the Newton and the breech pressure 
is considerably less. It is, in every respect, a 
more desirable load in my opinion. 

Of course, I would not consider a Newton 
rifle for a moment. The only good thing about 
that combination is the excellent cartridge which 
he designed for his arms. 

The .400 Whelen cartridge is good enough 
but it is not nearly as desirable a load as the 
.375 and when getting such a gun, you might just 
as well get the best. The Whelen .400, while 
having a lot of knock-down shocking power, lacks 
the range of the .375 Holland which is practically 
as accurate as the Springfield. 

Using a 300-grain bullet in the .375 you 
obviously have greater sectional density which 
means greater penetration than from the same 
300-grain bullet in the .400 caliber. The velocity 
is about the same; the energy of the longer and 
heavier .375 is slightly higher. Then, again, the 
trajectory which is the most important thing in 
this kind of shooting, is very much flatter. The 
mid-range height of trajectory of the .400 Whe- 
len at 200 yards is 3.5 inches while that of the 
.375 is 2.86. 

Personally, T do not consider anyone of the 
rifles necessary for Alaskan shooting. And I find 
the 30-06 Springfield eminently satisfactory 
and all that is desired, 

Suootine Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 
(Continued from page 87) | 


and con. Some authorities claim that 
when the grizzly first emerges from its 
den it is, indeed, rather fat. But its 
stomach is then in an almost atrophied 
condition from its long fast. If it tried 
to catch and eat salmon at once it would 
probably suffer an attack of acute indi- 
gestion. The first food consists of herbs, 
grasses and tender shoots, and in the 
course of a week or so the bear is ready 
to go on a heavier diet. It then loses 
flesh rapidly, gaining it again only after 
a period of intensive feeding. Others, and 
they include numbers of men who have 
hunted and studied the life habits of 
the grizzlies, claim that the bear is as 
thin as a rait when he first emerges. The ND experts all over the country are drawing more and 
consensus of opinion would seem to fa- A hed 

vor the latter supposition. At any rate, Seca vores ependable features of Savage Sporter 
Dar made a grave mistake when he said Rifles. For, this line of sturdy, repeating, bolt-action rifles 

offers at a popular price, the best workmanship, finest 











that grizzlies immediately go to the river 
to catch salmon. 

The brown or cinnamon bear, as ex- 
perienced hunters and outdoorsmen 
know, is not a separate species, but rath- 
er a color phase of the common black 
bear. As a matter of fact, brown and 
black cubs are often the progeny of the 
one mother in the same litter. 

The statement that the salmon had re- 
turned to the sea after spawning is, of 
course, in error, as the Pacific salmon 
dies after spawning. 

Dar Crosby certainly could not be rec- 
ommended as a guide on a bear hunting 
trip if he could not tell the difference 
between a black and grizzly’s bear tracks. 
If the tracks were old, as he stated, the 
question of size should decide him at 
once. If they were fresh, he could easily 
tell by the long claws of the grizzly. In 
the black bear the claws are retractile 
and do not show in the footprint, whereas 
in the case of the grizzly they decidedly 
do where the ground will permit. 

Female bears, of course, are not pro- 
tected in British Columbia. That point 
was easy and not many missed it. 

The statement that the grizzly never 
has more than two cubs at one time is 
without foundation in fact, as female griz- 
zlies have been known to have as many as 


materials 


that can be built into a rifle. 


Model 23-A (shown here) is the popular 
.22 caliber, and is ideal for squirrels, 
woodchucks, coons, muskrats, etc. 
Price $18.50. 

Models 23-B and 23-C are beau- 
tiful examples of what can 
be delivered in .25-20 and 
-32-20 calibers respec- 
tively. Actionand gen- 
eral design aresimi- 


lar to the 
















and highest degree of technical perfection 


23-A though 
heavier, and with 

an additional lock- 
ing lug. Price $22.50. 


SUPER-SPORTERS 
Models 40 and 45 within 
a year’s period have astounded 
the big-game hunters of this coun- 
try with their many advantages 
and low price. These rifles embody 
features found generally in expensive 
custom-made rifles—such as shortened bolt 
throw, faster ignition, detachable magazine, 
etc. Model 4o, Price $35.00. Model 45, Price 
$44.50. 


SPORTERS 


model 


For complete information on these and other rifles and shotguns, 
send for the New free Savage Catalog. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 
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could be made than that of Dar’s when 
he said that in the case of the mother 
bear being killed the young are raised 
by the father. The old bear is nothing 
more nor less than an unregenerate brute. 
Little does he care about his family, or 
indeed does he ever know them. His as- 
pirations and ambitions lie in other parts 
after the mating season. The chances 
are he would kill his own progeny as 
quickly as any other cub he came upon if 
he found them unprotected and was able 
to recognize them. 
Bears do not mate for an entire year. 


They sociable < ales 2 fe- js é 
csi oe ee yams thou wh | yan ity, Tan soaring 
; 5 loppe’s No. 9—reg: Ss f° iT Fe 
mating season. of inownsiehen pe eee Sen <e7 WHEREVER YOUGO 
When brother Wright stated that he RUST 1 fouli reine 

Aiiad te encninn 6 it toy aol ST, metal fouling and . lat 

culled the charging bear with the seventh lead Good snort always at your command’ Light. folding 
eading, trap adds zest to every outdoor trip. Fine for coun- 


shot from his Springfield without re- 
loading he surprised a lot of readers. 


Oil in tl vorki arts 7 

: 8 1e «wor 100 feet. direction controlled at will. Use 410 or 

Many questioned the charge of the bear coms ar ceils Hoppe’s Gun tn gg larcer “shgteun. Fie, or Merection: teequsr anita, 
7 is , . shooting. Strong. simple construction; lacquer finish. 

on account of the distance. That, of of Nothing to wear or break, Illustrated folder sent 


course, is a matter of conjecture. It 
might have happened because sometimes 
a bear will run towards the hunter, not 
knowing from which direction the shot 
came. Anyway, we all know the stand- 
ard Springfield holds but five cartridges 
in the magazine and one can be slipped 
(Continued on page 113) 
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The greatest experts use Hoppe’s—marks- 
men, gun manufacturers, ammunition makers 


Ask your dealer. 


Gun Cleaning Guide FREE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th Street 





SHOOTING 
ACCESSORY 





HE better you care for 
your gun’s bore, the bet- 
ter you enjoy shooting. Al- 
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Tea J . . 
Use Hoppe’s Lubricating | J !t¥ home, farm, camp. woods. eae Birds fly 85 to 


general rust prevention. 
on request. 

DUVROCK trap (shp. wt. 10% Ibs.) $17.50. 
DUVROCK birds. carton of 500 (wt. 35 Ibs.)$3.00. 
MOLD for making birds, $2.50, complete with 
formula and simple instructions. 

Orders shipped promptly by express on receipt of 
cert. check or money order. Address Dept. T. 


J. T. Dickman Co., 245 8. Main St.,,.Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mfrs. of shooting galleries and supplies since 1906 
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Ask Your Feet 


your feet sport 
They can’t see the quality in 
yarn and knitting, but know when they 
feel happy and full of life. Once they 
Seneca Red Tops they'll 


call for them every time. 


pick your 


have worn 
Fit, comfort and wear far above the 
Specially knitted with special 
to best 


Famous for 


ordinary. 
yarn spun from special wool, 
needs. 


meet sportsmen’s 


foot ease and protection, fine appear- 
ance and long service with never a darn. 
Reasonable 


Accurate sizes 


prices. 


Be sure they're Sene- 
cas. If you don't yet 
know the exce ‘lent knit- 
ting, with *Senigan’’ 
leg stitch in best grades, 

us can tell by the 
sender marked box. To 
wear over fishing wad- 
ers, ask for Red Top 










*“Mink"’ wading socks. . 
Made especially large at Welehts 
step as needed. seasons 
Ask your dealer. If he and all 
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SENECA KNITTING 
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Box FSC, 
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Too Fat? You Can 
Reduce \ 


“TI reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, Kneading, 
Massaging action on the ab 
men, Which causes the fat to ba 3 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 

sands med (ey: it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
+2 educe, tgp dram. exercises 
dieting. Try this easy way, 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
if you don’t get results you owe 
potbing. You don’t risk apenny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
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The Battle of the Century 


Fair fighting tactics of the lords of the mountains 


By BOB DAVIS 


«< JSEE by the papers,” 
hunter from the hills, “that Mr. 
Tunney is taking a walk through 
the Swiss Alps and other well- 

known sections of Europe; that Mr. 

Dempsey is going into the show business 

and that some of the other fighting boys 

are getting ready to settle the argument 
as to who will be the next champion of the 
world. Well, it don’t make any difference 
to me’ 

“With ringside seats at forty dollars,” 

I replied, “and million-dollar gates, a 

fortune for the winner and a fairly good 

rake-off for the loser, pugilism is bound 
to attract the hard hitters. Have you ever 
seen a first-class battle for the champion- 
ship? 

“Yes, sir, right here in these mountains, 
and it didn’t cost me a red cent. [If some 


observed the 


their caliber. It has always been a my stery 
tu me why these animals, which are ‘docile 
by nature, put up such a terrible fight on 
the most sportsmanlike lines when they 
come into conflict. During the last thirty 
years I have been an eye-witness to four 
engagements between rams. The rules 
never varied. Three of those battles were 
dead heats in which both contestants re- 
tired and seemed perfectly  satisfied— 
fought fair and stuck to the rules.” 

“What are the rules?” I asked. 

“T'll explain them by describing the 
fourth fight,” went on the hunter. “You 
will then understand what I mean when 
I say that the sheep is the lord of the 
mountain. Five years ago I was after big 
game in the Athabasca range. There was 
plenty of sign, but I didn’t see hide nor 
hair of a sheep for three days. On the 





Two irresistible bodies, horn to horn, eye to eye, in equal combat 


of these professional sluggers could sit in 
at a scrap between a couple of mountain 
sheep—rams, | mean—they would wonder 
why the Marquis of Queensberry rules 
were ever written. I never saw a regula- 
tion prize fight. Rough-and-tumble, free- 
for-all barroom fracases, every man for 
himselflots of ’em, in some of which 
I was afterward identified as among 
those present. Generally speaking, the 
best man under such conditions is the 
worst man. You know that. Plenty of 
fouling and no end of dirty work. And 
that’s a fact, too. 

“Now with the bighorn sheep, which is 
the lord of the mountain and the noblest 
animal on the face of the earth, it’s differ- 
ent. He fights for the protection of the 
flock; for the scant fodder on the peaks; 
for the control of the pasture he has 


| chosen for his family. 


“He issues no general challenge to his 
fellows, no threats to lick the world. I 
know not a single case of a ram going 
out deliberately on the warpath. Only 
when he comes face to face with another 
who disputes the path does the mountain 
sheep prepare for battle. I'll say, how- 
ever, that when that moment arrives both 
the challenger and the challenged show 


morning of the fourth day I picked up 
with my glass a ram and three ewes 
browsing on a knoll five hundred yards 
upwind. To get within rifle shot by skirt- 
ing some heavy brush was an easy matter. 
Upon reaching the point where I felt 
confident of a kill I found that the ram 
and his trio had gone over the hilltop. I 
decided to remain under cover for a few 
minutes and was rewarded by the reap- 
pearance of two of the ewes, who had 
browsed back into view. Presently the 
third ewe appeared, and behind her the 
old ram, less than a hundred yards away, 
but shielded by his lady. There was no 
chance for me to give him a .35 slug. 
“As I lay there flat on my stomach, 
waiting for a shot, another ram suddenly 
appeared on the sloping rise below the 
vision of the first ram. I could have 
dropped him with one shot, but something 
deterred me. It was a certainty that 
something big was due to occur. Up the 
slope came the lone ram, arriving quite 
unexpectedly in full view of the first 
comer, who turned instantly and faced 
the intruder. Both animals stood stock 
still for at least a minute, viewing each 
other in critical amazement. Following 
this inspection, as though moved by simi- 
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lar motives, they went slowly forward, 
their necks arching until the curve oi the 
massive horns almost touched the turf. 
In two leaps they covered the forty feet 
that separated them and met, horn to 
horn, in midair. The crash of that impact 
sounded as though a pair of handcars had 
collided. Neither ram gave an inch. Two, 
three, four, five times these two irresistible 
bodies smashed full tilt, horn to horn, eye 
to eye, in equal combat. The timing of 
each retreat and return was perfect, al- 
though the distance between the com- 
batants diminished slightly with each 
charge. Every lunge up to the ninth 
round they met head-on exactly in the 
same spot. When the tenth round began 
the family ram slipped at the turn and 
lost his footing. Instead of bearing down 
upon his disadvantaged foe the invader 
halted, backed away and took another 
start in unison with the enemy. That’s 
what I mean by rules. With bloodshot 
eyes, their tongues hanging out, and froth 
spraying from their mouths, they hurtled 
like thunderbolts to the tenth reunion...’ 

“What were the ewes doing mean- 
while?” I asked. 

“ ~ .. Just browsing, without concern. 
The two rams came together well off the 
turf and dropped with all four feet set. 
A splash of crimson showed on the old 
ram’s tongue. A dullness appeared in his 
eyes. Through his withers something came 
trembling. His flanks shook with uncer- 
tainty. From his bleeding mouth came a 
thin bleat, half smothered by labored 
breathing. Slowly, his head hanging be- 
fore his conqueror, the consort of the 
ewes backed away from the new lord of 
the mountains and staggered down the 
hill toward where I lay in the cover.” 

“T am still concerned about the ewes.” 

“Oh, they watched the old man shamble 
away and then began to graze casually 


toward the -newcomer. All sheep are | 


pretty much alike in that particular. Well, 
you can’t blame them. They must have 
a leader.” 
“And the old king? ... 
“Is out of his misery. I shot him.” 


Copyright, 1928, by Robert H. Davis. 


KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 
(Continued from page 111) 


in the chamber if the hunter desires. 
That makes six instead of seven. 





There is much argument and debate 


as to the size of the grizzly. One rea- 
son we never can tell exactly how much 
a bear weighs in the field is that there 
is no method of weighing them. We all 
know, however, that a 400 pound bear, 
while large for a black bear, would be 
exceedingly small for a grizzly. A Brit- 
ish Columbia bear, according to Harold 
McCracken who has hunted a great deal 
in that country, would average around 
600 to 700 pounds and might weigh more. 

Several contestants suggested that this 
bear, who had four claws on each front 
paw, must have lost one on either foot 
in a bear trap at some previous time. 
All normal grizzly bears have five claws 
on each front paw. 

Dar’s statement that the silvertip is 
so-called because of its pure silver head 
is a bit of fantasy. All silvertips are 
grizzlies, but not all grizzlies are silver- 
tips. The term refers to certain individ- 
uals which acquire a silvery cast to their 
fur and this is particularly noticeable on 
the back. Each hair is individually tipped 
with a silvery color. 

Finally, neither the British Columbia 
grizzly, nor, in fact, any grizzly in the 
United States or Canada proper, is as 
large as the Alaskan brown bear of Ko- 
diak Island. This fellow is the largest 
carnivorous animal in the entire world. 
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\ \|| no other camera like the Graflex. 











Spa never know at what in- 
stant you'll have a chance at a picture that will 
be precious to you for life. 


The one camera in which you can watch 
each moment’s fleeting expression exactly 
as your negative will “see” it, is the Graflex. 

LA y 7 


And now there’s a simplified Graflex, the camera that removes all 
guesswork in focusing — ready in an instant for the ordinary picture 
or for a thousandth of a second speed — priced within everybody’s 
reach, 3%" x 4%" Graflex, $80. .... Other models $85 to $375. 
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Putting Binoculars 
to the Test 


A herd of caribou on a high mountain 
burn in the distance. A real test for your 
glasses! 

How many of the herd will appear in 
the field of view? 

There!—apart from the rest of the 
herd, in the corner of your glass is the 
prize of the lot. He might have been 
missed completely but for the large area 
seen through your binocular. 

Just one such occasion as this proves 
the worth of a fine pair of binoculars. 
But wide field is only one of the char- 
acteristics of a good glass. 

Bright illumination, clearness of field, 
perfect alignment, compactness and ab- 
sence of color aberration are equally as 
important. Too wide a field would sac- 
rifice some of these qualities. 

The price you pay for B & L Binocu- 
lars is a worth-while investment in de- 
pendable, accurate, life-long service. 





Be As Particular About Your Glass 
As You Are About Your Gun 


Before making your selection, read our booklet, 
“Broadening the Horizon” 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
726 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Fur-Fish-Game 


— magenine bs now one of 

al PLI URE AND 
PROFIT, —— an old pub- 
lication with change of name 
and enlarged by none other 
than A. R. Harding, whose 
years of experience is making 
it the most talked of and 
fastest growing in the field 
of sports—Containing 80 to 
100 pages, stories and arti- 
cles on HUNTING, FISH- 
ING, TRAPPING, ETC. 
each issue well illustrated 
with departments: The Gun 
Rack; Dogs; Fur Raising; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto- 
Travel and Camp; Fish and 
Tackle; Woodcraft; The Fur 
Markets; The Trap Line; 
The Question Box. 
Published monthly $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. On sale 
at news stands. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months Only 50c 


Write your name and address, enclose with 50c—cash, 
check or money order for this wonderful magazine, 
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184 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 
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Made by shooters & 
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Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed 
to group in % inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break wine 
dows, Magazine holds 60, f 
and loads automatically. 
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order use them for prac- 

tice and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 
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SCIENCE VS. SENTIMENTALITY 
(Continued from page 101) 


The sentiment against killing a mother 
deer is no more justifiable than sentiment 
against killing the potential father. When 
a rabbit or bear or bird is shot, hunters 
don’t care whether a male or female is 
slain. It has been clearly shown by in- 
vestigation that the hygienic consideration 
of eating a doe with fawn need cause no 
more worry than eating a pin-feathered 
broiler. 

Domestic live stock and poultry would 
not long survive if only the male of the 
species were butchered. The argument 
that by killing a doe two fawns in ad- 
dition are also destroyed should have 
little weight against allowing a young 
buck to reach the breeding age, thereby 
insuring that several does will have 
fawns the next year. While a doe would 
possibly under normal conditions produce 
only two fawns, one buck should be the 
means of producing eight or ten fawns 
during the same season. 

Landowners in Pennsylvania appear to 
be convinced that the Game Commission's 
attitude is fair. There is hardly a gather- 
ing of sportsmen in any section of the 
United States where the steadily widening 
breach between the hunter and landowner 
is not discussed, and innumerable com- 
mittees have been appointed to find a 
solution to the problem. We are very 
glad to say that in Pennsylvania the 
State Grange has adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the action of the Game Commis- 
and willing 


organized sportsmen, if necessary, should 
any legislation at the coming session of 
the Legislature be attempted to deprive 
the Commission of its regulatory powers 
in determining seasons, bag limits and 
matters affecting the interests of the 
farmer and orchardist. 

Many hunters who bitterly opposed the 
rulings of the Board at first, and who 
did not understand the real situation, 
upon being informed as to true condi- 
tions and realizing the tremendous value 
of their co-operation in solving the 
problem as vital as the one confronting 
them, decided to back their Game Com- 
mission to the limit, knowing that they 
were working solely and unselfishly for 
the best interests not only of the hunters 
and farmers, but of the deer as well. 
They may now point with pride to the 
difficult crisis when they helped to save 
their deer herd from unnecessary de- 
terioration. 


FLY ROD FACTS AND FANCIES 

(Continued from page 37) 
in fast water require quick striking. With 
a hard-action rod, it is often difficult to 
get sufficient speed without a resultant 
force out of all proportion to the size of 
the quarry, thereby increasing in a num- 
ber of ways the difficulty of hooking the 
fish, 

You will sometimes hear it said that in 
fast water trout will usually hook them- 
selves, implying that there is no need for 
skill on the part of the rodster in this 
respect, and that the kind of rod in use 
makes little difference. To be sure, trout 
occasionally hook themselves when hitting 
a fly at the end of a taut line, but time 
and again I have seen beginners at fly- 
fishing get strike after strike without 
hooking a single fish. 

There are anglers who make a religion 
of the mere act of casting and who select 
their tackle almost wholly with a view 
to that end. For my part, I think this is 
a mistake and that due regard should be 
given the suitability of the rod and other 


gear to striking and playing the fish after 
the cast has been made. 

Take the matter of striking, for exam- 
ple. You see very little about it in print, 
but once on the stream you will find it 
assumes considerably greater importance 
than a lot of the things upon which fish- 
ing writers are wont to dilate at great 
length, 

Anyhow, I know I have my good days 
and my bad ones. Some days I can “hit 
’em” right along, and then again—but I 
don’t know that anything is to be gained 
by going into that. 

Just one other point regarding the use 
of a regular, or so-called wet-fly rod, for 
casual dry-fly fishing. It is a familiar 
statement that a wet-fly rod is unsatisfac- 
tory for dry-fly work because it will not 
stand up under the strain of the constant 
false casting necessary to dry the fly, 
added to the regular fishing casts. 

Really, much of the time hardly 
any force need be used in making false 
casts. Use a shortened line and what might 
be called a slow-motion cast, which puts 
hardly any bend in the rod—certainly no 
considerable strain on any rod. 


LSO, when through any cause the fly 

has become thoroughly soaked, it is a 
time- and trouble-saver to use your hand- 
kerchief to press out the water, after 
which fluff out the fly by blowing on it. 
If this is done carefully the fly will not 
be crushed out of shape—which last is 
sure to happen, anyhow, with the first 
trout taken. 

All of this does not mean that if the 
angler intends to use the dry fly exclu- 
sively or for the most part, a regular dry- 
fly model is not the rod to select. Rods 
of the dry-fly type are wonderful casters, 
and good casting is at a premium in dry- 
fly fishing. However, as already pointed 
out, there is considerable difference be- 
tween what is now considered a satisfac- 
tory rod for average small-stream dry-fly 
casting and the rods formerly thought 
essential for that purpose. In addition, it 
might be said that not only is the modern 
tendency toward shorter and lighter rods 
for dry-fly work, but there is a distinct 
trend away from the excessively stiff rod. 
This, to my way of thinking, is as it 
should be. 

And now regarding the not unimportant 
matter of how much to pay for a fly rod 
In this connection it should be noted that 
in the above discussion I have had only 
rods of fine quality in mind, For example, 
in the less expensive grades you will find 
only a very limited choice of 8-foot rods, 
the first regular stock length in the lower 
grades being 8% feet. Also, in the medium 
and lower grades the weights for length 
will usually be a bit higher. 

Attention should also be called to the 
fact that the weights for length cited above 
are for the most part for rods with reel 
bands—skeleton reel-seat instead of solid 
metal reel-seat, thus materially reducing 
the weight of the rod. In tournament cast- 
ing, I believe, an allowance of three- 
quarters of an ounce is made for rods 
with solid metal reel-seat. In light- 
weight trout fly rods the skeleton reel- 
seat may be considered the standard 
method of construction at the present 
time. Rods of this class, say 334 to 4 
ounces, in spite of their light weight, pos- 
sess a steely strength and casting power 
quite unsuspected by the angler who has 
never used one. 

For $35 it is possible to obtain a trout 
fly rod which should prove thoroughly 
satisfactory in every respect—this pro- 
vided you are content with a rod of 
ordinary six-strip construction and of 
average weight for length, such as the 
rods above described. Cutting down the 
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weight for length, necessitating unusual 
care in the selection of material and the 
most painstaking of workmanship, natur- 
ally command a higher price, but the 
quality of the rod as a whole does not 
advance proportionately. 

Please bear in mind that I am speaking 
only in a general way, without reference 
to certain special makes and models. 
However, I call to mind at this moment 
quite a number of different makes of first- 
quality rods which sell at $35, any of 
them, to my mind, good enough rods for 
any one. Certain other makes in the same 
general class may cost a bit more, say 
37.50. 

Whether or not a rod of the described 
type at approximately the prices stated, 
or even those costing around $50, deserve 
the term “expensive”— Well, as things go 
nowadays, maybe a good deal depends on 
the way you look at it. For example, take 
that familiar type, the gentleman who will 
cheerfully shell out upward of $300 for 
the latest thing in six-tube Super-Iodynes, 
or maybe a hand-embroidered shotgun, 
but, in spite of the fact that his chief 
recreation is fishing, will yell bloody mur- 
der at the idea of paying a dime over 
ten dollars for a fishing rod. No doubt 
you’ve met him. 

If you’re willing to be shown and have 
the spare cash, take my word; you'll find 
it was the best money you ever spent— 
regardless. 


BOG JUMPING 

(Continued from page 31) 
ing every foot of ground for many yards 
about the bush. At last I distinguished 
the telltale barred rump of this guy 
Gallinago delicata, and my itching fin- 
gers closed around his neck with a vise- 
like grip. 

Came a time when but two shots re- 
mained in the locker. So I headed in J. P.’s 
direction. Comrade Cuenin had ceased 
firing for several reasons, one of which 
was the utter exhaustion of his supply of 
shells. Regardless of the fact that the car 
stood not four hundred yards distant, 
with ammunition aplenty, we decided to 
call it a day. 

Some years ago a different tale might 
have been told, but with J. P. and me the 
uncontrollable blood lust of youth has 
subsided. There is full satisfaction now 
in a reasonable bag and in the thought 
that, whether or not our abstinence as 
individuals means anything, the principle 
of restricting bags to reasonable limits is 
right. At any rate, that’s what J. P. not 
only preaches but actually practices. 

3ack to the car we went, slipped off the 
wet snipe rigging and laid out our aggre- 
gation of late lamented bog prodders, 
thousands of whose friends and relatives 
doubtless remained out there on the low- 
lands indifferent to their fate. With a 
last look-see at that delectable patch, 
with its silvery ponds and long-necked 
pintails fanning the atmosphere over them, 
we boarded the hack and headed for 
Tracy, approximately miles distant. 
Some of you Western chaps doubtless 
would like to know the exact mileage 
and location of that bog. I’m sorry, fel- 
lows, but it’s one of the things that isn’t 
done, 














U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 


Mauser-Luger-Merkel Bros.-Mannlicher,-Webley-Scott, Fabrique Natio- 
nale, Belgium-Manufacture Francaise, etc. D. W. M. famous Ammunition 


FULL LINE AMERICAN ARMS & AMMUNITION 
SPRINGFIELDS RESTOCKED 


to Col. Townsend Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Rifle Makers—Fine Gunsmithing—Telescopes Mounted—Expert Gun Repairing 





















Gun Equipment for All Expeditions 
Sportsmen before buying—lInspect the largest stock in America of fine new 
Rifles, Trap, Over and Under, Field Guns, Big Game Rifles, 3 Barrel Guns, 
Small Calibre Rifles, Side Arms, Target Pistols, Automatic Blank Pistols, 
Diana Air Rifles, Webley Air Pistols, Rare Gunsmithing Tools, Gun Parts, 
Bluings, Restocking Parts, Gun Accessories. Stoegerol. 


. ALL MAKES OF GUNS 
Winchester—Remington—Parker—Smith—Fox—Ithaca—Lefever— Harrington 
& Richardson—Iver Johnson—Savage—Stevens—Marlin. Colt—Smith & Wes- 
son—Thompson. Marble & Lyman Sights. Western—Winchester—Remington 
—Peters & U. S. Cartridges. Gun Cleaners. 


No second hand guns bought or sold by us. 
New 1929 Catalog just out 


Send for our 128 page 1929 Arms catalog 

—fully illustrated. The most complete refer- 

ence book of Imported & American Arms, 

Ammunition and U. S. Springfield Rifle 

Restocking ever issued. As a protection 

against the many requests for catalogs from 

parties not actually interested we have to 

make a charge for this book. 

To cover cost send 25c in stamps, 
check, coin or M. O. 

Please mention Field and Stream 
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The Only Exclusive Gun House In America 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





FALLS APART WHEN HIT 





enor T 7777S Flies tke Quail 
~ INDESTRUCTIBLE TARGET Great Sport! 


7 Entire outfit easily transported in a shoe box! Take it with youon 
trips and enjoy shooting whether game flies or not! FLYO 
| i argets, with their light durable spiral rotator, are 
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Single Barrel Lefever Trap Gun with ventilated rib, recoil 
pad, ivory sights, large forearm and a special trap stock, as 
shapely as any $1000.00 gun, a clean snappy trigger pull 


and all for $35.00. Game guns $16.00 to $28.25. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y,. BOX 14 
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“THE TRAGEDY OF WEST- 
ERN WATERFOWL,” by David 
H. Madsen, tells of a real accom- 
plishment in conservation. Millions 
—not thousands or hundreds—of 
waterfowl perish each year from 
disease on the marshes bordering 
Great Salt Lake, Utah. More ducks 
died than were killed by the hunters 
of the entire West. Next month. 














ZIP-ZIP 
SHOOTER 


using this shooter which is scientifically and prac- 
tically made. Zip-Zip Shooter is the best buy we 
know of for 35c or 3 for $1.00. We will ship to you 
if your dealer can't supply. 






Every sportsman should own 
one of these small, compact 
revolvers. Takes 6 long .22 cal. 
smokeless shells and fits in 
vest pocket. Wt. 6 os. 4 in, 
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R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Mfgr. RUBBER Co. 
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“T got an eyeful over O'Rourke's shoulder, 
and pushing him aside crossed quickly to 
Harris. There was no occasion to pull the 
knife out of his chest. Straight and _ stiff, 
he sat in the chair—his head thrown back. 
I know death when I see it. This lad had 
gone out like a light. 

*‘No need for O'Rourke and Gregory Ford 
to reconstruct that crime. At least, not for 
my benefit. There was a door directly be- 
hind the dead bookkeeper. The murderer had 
entered through that, softly crossed the thick 
rug, jerked Harris’ head back—preventing 
a cry that would be audible in the adjoining 
room—and then dug the long heavy knife 
into his chest.” 


Who did it? 


If you want to read a wonderful detec- 
tive-murder mystery story that will hold 
your interest and appeal to your intel- 
ligence from first word to last, read 


“THE TAGS 
OF DEATH?” 


by Carroll John Daly 


Race Williams, “Private Investigator,” vs. 
an organized gang of the new order of 
criminal—men of education and high in- 
telligence. A highly exciting story in which 
detective and police methods are true to life. 
You'll enjoy it greatly. It is 


in the MARCH issue of 


We urge you sportsmen readers of Field 
& Stream to get acquainted with BLACK 
MASK if you have not yet done so. It is 
a magazine edited and published for in- 
telligent people. Because there is no game 
as dangerous as a man with blood in his 
eye and a gun in his fist, there is no hunting 
as dangerous and exciting as man-hunting. 
You'll get the same pleasure out of the 
stories in BLACK MASK that you get out 
of the Field & Stream stories of lion, tiger, 
elephant and grizzly hunting. 


Other stories in this issue include: 


OUT OF THE SKY 


A great story by Raoul Whitfield of an 
aviator vs. a gang of killers. 


TEN DEAD POLICEMEN 


The Rev. McGregor Daunt solves a mys- 
tery. By Paul Suter. 


WHAT PRICE FRIENDSHIP 


A story of the real West of the old days, 
by S. Omar Barker. 


HOOKING THE CROOKS 


Ed. Jenkin’s, “Phantom Crook’’, battling 
his way back to respectability. By Erle 
Stanley Gardner. 


TRACKLESS TRAILS 


A great story of the Delta country, by 
Carl Martin. 


THE TRYST AT FIVE MILE ROCK 


Mining trouble along with gold. By 
William Bray. 


Get a copy from the next news- 
stand you go to, and see for 
yourself ‘ 
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Ques. Are there any fox-bats in the 
United States or Mexico; and how large 
do they grow? Is their fur used to any 
extent? 

Ans. There are no fox-bats in this 
country or Mexico. The largest fox-bats 
or flying foxes are found in Java, Suma- 
tra, and Borneo, as well as in parts of 
Africa. Some have been recorded as mea- 
suring three to four feet in length, with 
a wing-spread of five feet. There are 
no records showing that their pelts have 
been used as furs. 


Ques. (1). Are there many animals 
that have a pouch in which to carry their 
young? (2). What country has the most 
of these animals? 

Ans. (1). Quite a few, among them 
our opposum, the only representative in 
America. (2). Australia is the home of 
the most marsupials as they are called, 
the largest representative being the kan- 
garoo. 


Ques. What is the height of the per- 
petual “snowline” in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as compared to the same line in 
some of the mountains of Europe? 

Ans. At 38 degrees of latitude, in the 
Sierra Nevadas, perpetual snowline is at 
11,000 feet; at 39 degrees lat. in the 
Rockies, line is at 14,500 feet; at 43 de- 
grees lat., 12,500 feet. In Europe, the 
Alps (northern slope) at 46 degrees lat., 
has snowline at 8,900 feet and on the 
southern slope at about 9,200 feet. On 
the Scandinavian Alps, at 61 degrees 
lat., snowline is at 5,800 feet. Altitudes 
given are, of course, approximate. 


Ques. Is the fish known as the “Hick- 
ory” shad the same fish as the shad 
found in the ocean? 

Ans. The small fish known as hickory 
shad is not the common shad of the At- 
lantic. The salt-water Tailor herring is 
the hickory shad of the ocean; but the 
fresh-water hickory is the gizzard shad 
or mud shad. 


Ques. (1). Do all carp have scales? 
(2). Does the eel known as the Conger 
have scales? 

Ans. (1). All carp except the leather 
carp have scales. (2). Conger eels have 
no scales. 

Ques. Can you-identify for me_ the 
bird that was once known as the Hal- 
cyon? 

Ans. Halcyon is the poetical name 
once given to the kingfisher which, ac- 
cording to old fables, laid its eggs in 
floating nests, and either quieted the sea 
by beating its wings on the water, or 
charmed the waves to quietness, so that 
its nesting would be peaceable. The term 
“Halcyon Days”, meaning days of peace 
and plenty, originated thereby. 


Ques. (1). What is the scientific ex- 
planation of the fact that eggs laid by 
birds such as the bobwhite and grouse, 
and even the common chicken, are not 
perfectly oval or round? (2). Do birch 
partridges ever nest in trees? (3). Does 
the cock birch partridge mate with a 
single hen? 

Ans. (1). Birds that lay their eggs on 
the ground without constructing much of 
a nest, are said to lay an egg which is 
rounded at one end and pointed at the 


1ool OUTDOOR 
OUESTIONS 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


THIS department, which appears each month, 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. 









is devoted to interesting questions concerning 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


other so that, should they be blown by 
winds or disturbed, they will tend to roil 
in a circle and stay put. If such eggs 
were absolutely oval or round, like those 
laid by many deep-nesting birds they 
would be blown away too easily. (2), 
The ruffed grouse (birch partridge) are 
strictly ground nesters. (3). Ruffed 
grouse are polygamous and the male 
grouse, unlike the bobwhite, has noth- 
ing to do with the hatching of eggs or 
the care of young after hatching. 


Ques. (1). Can you give me the names 
of a few of the mammal family which are 
hatched from eggs instead of being born 
alive? (2). Do whales bear their young 
alive and suckle them as do land an- 
mals? (3). Are the young of the cotton- 
mouth moccasin hatched from eggs or 
born alive? 

Ans. (1). The water mole (duck- 
billed platypus) and the porcupine ant- 
eater lay eggs and hatch them, unlike 
other mammals that bear their young 
alive. (2). Whales bear their young 
alive and suckle them. (3). Cotton-mouth 
moccasins are born alive and not hatched 
from eggs. 


Ques. I have been told that there is 
a difference in the manner in which a 
wolf drinks water as compared to a police 
or shepherd dog; is there any truth in 
this statement? 

Ans. It is claimed that a wolf sucks 
water instead of lapping it. 


Ques. Can one buy cured wolf pelts 
from the Canadian Government? 

Ans. I would advise that you write to 
the Wild Life Section, Department of 
Interior, Ottawa, Canada, for this infor- 
mation. At one time, and not so long 
ago, Canada sold pelts of black, gray- 
black, gray and white wolves which had 
been turned in by trappers for the 
bounty. 


Ques. Will you advise what the expres- 
sions “line” breeding and “in-breeding” 
mean when applied to setters and point- 
ers: 

Ans. Ordinarily, line breeding means 
the combining of the blood of one indi- 
vidual dog without the direct use of that 
same individual; while in-breeding means 
the crossing of the blood of one dog, 
either by breeding a sire to his own 
daughter, a dam to her own son, or breed- 
ing full sisters and brothers. 


Ques. | believe you mention something 
about the speed of horses in one of your 
answers—what is the record speed made 
by a running horse for a mile? 

Ans. Records are as follows: At 
Brighton, Eng., 1925, by Kepplestone, 
mile in 1:32-4/5 (probably — straight 
course). American record, Belmont Park, 
N. Y., Sept. 23, 1923, by Cherry Pie, 
1:35-2/5. Against time at Saratoga, N. Y., 
1918, Roamer made mile in 1 :34-4/5. 

Ques. Can you advise whether there is 
a good market for the skins of copper- 
heads, rattlesnakes and water moccasins, 
as I expect to kill quite a few of these 
snakes in the South this spring? 

Ans. According to information re- 
ceived, there seems to be no general mar- 
ket. Department of Commerce states: 
“Many American tanners have attempted 
to tan the domestic rattlesnake and moc- 
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casins, but claim that these attempts have 
been unsuccessful because of the limited 
cutting space afforded . . . the skins are 
so narrow and so costly to tan that retail 
prices for novelties made from them 
would be too high.” 

The president of a large tanning firm 
states: “It has been our experience that 
snake skins of American origin do not 
attain size sufficient to make them a prac- 
tical tanning proposition. Skins which are 
desired in this country are those from 
large reptiles originating in the Dutch 
East Indies and India, as well as in 
Brazil; and there are other isolated types 
of skins, all of which are of a width ex- 
ceeding 8 inches except in rare cases, 
which are used.” From these answers it 
would appear that we will have to grow 
our snakes larger in this country. 

Ques. I am preparing, for use this 
Spring, @ paper on municipal parks for 
out-of-door recreation and would appre- 
ciate a reference for information thereon? 

Ans. A booklet that should cover this 
point is “Park Recreation Areas in the 
United States”, a bulletin of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 462. It is 
on sale by Supt. of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for twenty-five cents. 

Ques. J am going to the mat with you 
about the turkhen. This bird is not a cross 
between a turkey and a Rhode Island red 
hen—and I note in your answer to the 
question recently that you may have your 
doubts yourself. There is a firm in Cali- 
fornia which, I believe, raises these birds 
and they are a separate species of some 
kind of pheasant. 

Ans. You will note that in the answer 
about this bird in the December number 

saved myself from running into the 
ditch by stating the bird was “reputed” 
to be the strange progeny of the two 
birds you mention. Quite a few interest- 
ing letters have come in with regard to 
the turkhen, among them one from a keen 
outdoorsman attached to the Bureau of 
Fisheries who states: “The turkhen is a 
cross between a turkey (or turkish) 
pheasant and an ordinary hen. The breed 
originated in Russia and was brought to 
this country after the Russian revolu- 
tion. .. several poultry breeders are rais- 
ing birds which have come from the 
original stock, and a lot more are raising 
birds resulting from a cross between the 
turkhen and an ordinary fowl.” 

From Denver, Col., another interested 
observer advises: “I had the opportunity 
of seeing one of the turkhens in Denver 
last summer—a rooster—and it bore little 
resemblance to a hybrid... it looked like 
any Rhode Island red rooster of uncer- 
tain lineage, except that two or three 
inches of its neck was bare like that of a 
turkey ... According to the owner it also 
had the habit of moving its head back- 
ward and forward like a gobbler, but it 
failed to perform for me.” 

Ques. What would be the average litter 
among setters and pointers; also how 
would the sexes average in such litters? 
How about horses on the same question? 

Ans. Litters should average some- 
where between five and nine pups. Of 
100 litters of pointers and setters recent- 
ly checked (too few, however, for aver- 
age), there were whelped 370 males and 
321 females. They were divided into lit- 
ters as follows: Litter of two pups, 3; 
litter of three, 4; litter of four, 8; litter 
of five, 13; litter of six, 18; litter of seven, 
19; litter of eight, 9; litter of nine, 12; 
litter of ten, 5; litter of eleven, 5; litter 
of twelve, 2; litter of thirteen, 2. Old 
records disclose the fact that of 6,878 
greyhound births, the sex proportion was 
3,605 males and 3,272 females. The record 
shows that of 25,561 race horses born, 
12,764 were males and 12,797 females. 
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NCE set with the stock against your shoulder you 
o ~ pull the lever with split-second speed. Once, 
twice, three times or twenty-five if necessary you bang away 
without taking your eyes from the mark. 

The Marlin Model 39 is the only lever action .22 calibre re- 
peating rifle on the market. Each stock, barrel and action is 
so painstakingly finished and beautifully balanced that pointing 
dead is almost certain. Like all Marlins the action in this gun 
has a solid top and side ejection—features generally recognized 
as most modern and reliable, 

Model 39 is a gun you will learn to love and always keep 
for its fine qualities as a hundred thousand others have done. 
The Marlin catalog contains a complete description of this 
Model 39 as well as the other models in the Marlin line, which 
provides a gun for every American shooting need. 


THe Martin Firearms Co., 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
e Please send me a copy of the new Marlin catalog. 
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THE “OLYMPIC’® 


the new $100.00 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


HE “Olympic” has already established itself as one of 
America’s premier one-barrel trap guns. It was developed 
to meet the need for an inexpensive, standard-specification 
trap model. It is built throughout to L.C. Smith Gun stand- 
ards of excellence. See your dealer or write for Booklet C 40. 
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L. C. Smith Guns won the 
1927-28 Grand Americans. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 








POWDER MEASURE 


FOR ACCURATE RELOADING 
The No, 5 Ideal Powder 
Measure throws consec- 
utive charges of powder 
with weighed accuracy. 
Handles Hi-Vel, 1204, 
Bullseye, and other pis- 
tol powders. Used and 
endorsed by experienced 
reloaders and powder 
manufacturers for most 
rapid handling of mod- 
ern powders. $7.50. 


[3-in-One | 
! Oil for | 
} Guns 












Be Safe With 
3-in-One 


“You can buy cheaper oils, of course. 
But they are just common mineral oils, 
while 3-in-One is a high grade oil com- 
pound that has been the shooter's standby 
for 35 years. It penetrates the pores of 
the metal, preventing rust and pitting. 
Oils the moving parts perfectly. Doesn't 
evaporate or gum.” 

At all good stores in two size Handy Cans 
and three size bottles. The Big Red 
“One” on the label is your safeguard. 
FREE Sample and Dictionary of Uses 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., N. Y. 
3-863 








Every reloader needs the Ideal 
Handbook by eminent American 
Authorities. Townsend Whelen, | 
Julian Hatcher, Charles Askins. 
Sent on receipt of 50 cents. | 


IDEAL TOOLS 


Manufactured by 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Bree cere. oa ro sporting dogs w vill find these pages pz particuls arly effective in disposing of their steak. 
the sort who can atford two or three i trips a year 
Advertising 








FIELD AND Stre AM readers are made up of real spc wteme n, 
and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 


rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 


This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book | 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM | smile 
and 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q- Ww LABORATORIES 


Dept. Bound Brook, New Jersey 









Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
Whi ~ Collies 
Te tas Satine 


White Collies wil bri 
watchfulness and vor 








PUPS 


Circulars free. 





Galion, Ohio 


WHITE COLLIE 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





PORTABLE FENCE 


The ‘Buffalo’ Portable Fencing System is just 
the thing for making trim, sturdy enclosures for 
small animals such as dogs, chickens, rabbits, etc 
Easy to set up and can be moved about quickly at 
a moment's notice. Write for Booklet 80-E. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 














Champion Bred Puppies 
COLLIES 
COCKER SPANIELS 
Wirehaired Fox Terriers 


GLENGAE KENNELS 
Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 











THIS DOG COLLAR 


YOUR NAME IN GOLD 


)\ Send NO money, 


— pay Postman, 
a on arrival. State 
2 i Size Neck and 

Color. 


TEOOY NOI 
OT 6 .suLtivan 9 
FITCH BURG. MASS 





4 Colors—Black, 
an, Red, or Green. 


KENNELSUPPLY CO., Dept. X, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


SPORT AND GREYHOUNDS 


HE regrettable death, early in 

January, of Tex Rickard of New 

York, at Miami Beach, Florida, 

was a blow at the greyhound rac- 
ing interests in the Peninsula in partic- 
ular, and to the dog race tracks of North 
America, in general. For Rickard was a 
promoter who was wont to fearlessly 
face all difficulties, and consequently he 
often prevailed where ofhers failed. 
Dog racing has become almost the 
most popular sport or pastime of other 
countries, and there appears to be no 
reason that it should not be enjoyed in 
places nearer home. 

Betting or speculation is alleged to be 
the objection to greyhound racing, but 
perhaps the real opposition comes from 
the horse-racing interests which natural- 
ly anticipate that an added attraction 
might seriously affect the gate receipts 
at the horse racing centres. But it must be 
said that quite a different public has been 
in the habit of visiting the greyhound and 
whippet dog tracks to the one that is 
in the habit | of patronizing the large and 
small equine events in the country. 

Horse racing takes place in the day- 
time; greyhound races are run off dur- 
ing the evening and night. The horse 
people are usually persons of “quality” 
and positions; the dog racers are more 





of the day-employed classes who are de. 
sirous of seeing and engaging in a lit- 
tle sport among themselves and persons 
of like positions, who can afford to own 
and actually train a greyhound where 
they could not aspire to the ownership 
of a race horse. And it is there where 
the shoe pinches among the so-called 
common people, who argue with per- 
haps justifiable reason, that as all men 
are born equal, so must all persons be 
allowed to enjoy themselves so far as 
their pockets can provide. Greyhound 
racing is incomparably a less expensive 
diversion than horse salan: and it is 
thought, that sooner or later, the follow- 
ers of dog racing, will come into their own. 

It is said Florida saw the light, and 
that it was a suicidal policy to restrain 
visitors to that delightful winter resort, 
from enjoying themselves to their heart's 
content in the way of horse and dog 
racing plus, of course, a little specula- 
tion. Cuba, over the way, was free and 
open. So why turn away the ample fi- 
nancial resources of the holiday makers 
in Florida’s salubrious clime? 

It is further said that if the alleged 
horse racing interests in New York and 
elsewhere, persist in their attempts to 
block the opening of greyhound tracks, 
that the dog racers will go to the mat 
to protect their interests, and both par- 
ties will be then likely to suffer. What 
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A COURSING GREYHOUND WINNER 


Dismal Countess (Kashmir King—Daring Countess), 


winner N.C. A. Fall Futurity Stakes, Girard, Kansas 


1928. Owner: D. Callaghan, Joliet, Ill. 
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Field and Stream—March, 


is ruled to be bad in one place, must 
be bad in another! 
is reported that the Celtic Park, 


It 
N. Y. Greyhound Track, cost $180,000. 
It was closed after a run of about two 
weeks, the police declaring the alleged 
betting to be against the law. 

But, ask the dog racing men and wo- 
men, “Why was the law allowed to be 
flouted at the Belmont Park horse races, 
and the same law stringently adminis- 
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going in the direction of the Brewster- 
Danbury road. But before he got to the 
Peach Lake lane, he was headed off. 
Again he went into the big swale. How- 
ever, the hounds soon drove him into 
the open by Peach Lake. He crossed the 
main road, went over the new golf course 
into the next heavy swale. The hounds 
pushed him on and he made off toward 
North Salem; then swinging lefthanded 
came back over the fields of Dingle 





NATIONAL FOXHUNTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Scene at the Field Trial Meet near Richmond, Va. The first prize consisted of a silver cup and $1,000 cash 


once a greyhound 
Park—places so 
Queens 


was 
Celtic 
,and both in the 


tered at what 
race track at 
close together, 
County, N. Y.’ 

Greyhound Racing at the Dongan Hills 
track, Staten Island, N. Y. is announced 
to commence on Decoration Day, Friday, 
May 30, 1929, 


A RUN WITH THE 
STAR RIDGE HOUNDS 


WF Brewster, N. Y., at 
8: 


Hounds were cast into 
Storm’s woods by Eaton Kelley’s. They 
quickly got on the line of a fox which 
they marked to ground. Then the hounds 
were called off. The Master having 
viewed a fox coming into the wood where 
the hounds were, they were put on the 
line, and away they went at a rattling 
pace down through the heavy cover to- 
ward Kelley’s mills. Reynard headed 
back up the woods, hoping to take cover. 
However, the hounds were too close on 
him, so he ran over the open fields above 
All View Avenue. 

He did not go 
pulled him down. 
minutes had _ passed 
were laid on the line. The fox was a 
fine dog, and seemed perfectly sound. 
Probably his dallying too long gave the 
hounds the opportunity for the sudden 
kill, 

Hounds now drew in the direction of 
Star Ridge lands, where Vengeance 
struck the line of a fox that had pre- 
viously gone. She spoke to him and 
immediately the pack gathered in. Away 
they went without a moment's delay 
through heavy cover, then over the open 
fields over Star. Ridge Road into a 
ploughed field. Reynard turned left- 
handed, crossed the old lane and ran 
over Peffer’s pastures. Hounds were run- 
ning at a rare pace. Going down to the 
dingle by the mill pond the fox swung 
righthanded and crossed the lane into 


met at 
i 
30 a. m. 


far before the hounds 
Not more than ten 
since the hounds 


Peffer’s swale where he stayed about 
15 minutes. 
Finding no peace, the hounds being 


too close for his safety, he broke out, 


Ridge and ran by Ben Nichol’s farm 
right down to the Brewster-Danbury 
road 

It seemed as if he meant to go to 
Joe’s Hill but he turned righthanded 
into Ridgebury, going right on for Mill 
Plain. The hounds pressed him hard and 
killed in an open field within a mile 
of Danbury. This was a great run. They 
struck the line of this fox at 10:05 and 
killed him at 12:25. He was one of the 
finest old red dog foxes yet killed by 
these hounds. The horses were done up, 
but the hounds went home with rudders 
high, ready for another fox had we had 
fresh horses to follow—Cheerful Horn. 


PARSON RUSSELL TERRIERS 


ROM the old black-and-tan colored 

rough and wirehaired terriers of a 
hundred and less years ago, there de- 
scended a race of almost all-white terriers, 
which have become the popular wire- 
haired foxterriers of this day. The white 
terriers were produced from a cross with 
the White English terrier and the black- 
and-tan rough or kennel terrier that ran 
with packs of hounds in England and 
France. The rough black-and-tan terrier 
of today will be recognized in the forms 
of the Welsh, the Border, and the Lake- 
side terriers—the last mentioned breed 
being a native of the celebrated John 
Peel’s country, and a variety still main- 
tained and fostered by Lord Lonsdale, 
accredited as the greatest of living Euro- 
pean sportsmen. 

From the white rough or wire-haired 
foxterriers of the early and mid-Vic- 
torian eras, in turn, different strains of 
white and often lemon-marked kennel or 
foxterriers were evolved. The “kennel” 
terrier was the terrier kept in the fox- 
hound kennel, exclusively used, and for 
running with hounds, and going to earth 
to a fox, when it was considered advis- 
able that the fox should be dug out, 
either for the purposes of another run, 
or the desirability that hounds should 
be rewarded with a kill, the consequent 
breaking-up and the eating of their fox. 
For hounds must be encouraged. 














“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 
“Keeps them full of pep and muscular.” “No 
need now for remedies.” From 
nationally known kennels 
and from private it.di- 
viduals, unsolicited 
letters, praising 
ThoroBread, 













We invite you to 
test this scientifically 
balanced dog food at our 
expense, Made from choice 
cereals, good lean beef, minerals 
and vitamins correctly proportioned 
to build bone and muscle and improve 
coat. Clip the coupon and mail it today 





The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 


Send me free sample of ThoroBread sol can 
see ifmy dogs really like it. Check kind you 







want: [) Biscuit [Meal [ Kibble 
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HOUNDS 


celebrated for their cold 
trailing ability, keen 
hunting sense, stubborn 

: persistence, mule-like en- 
pleasing Gop throated far reaching bellow- 


durance, 
ing voices. 
Sportsmen the world over acclaim Hermosa 


Vista American Hounds 
unequall. ig game, fox, coon or Pang hunters. The choice 
perienced parties lor American houndsm 
at 5 JOSSETTS BELLOW (CO’ NBRED) rpe ft. GOs- 
OM (C ‘CONBRED) FEE SIS, Ca ae RCLOUD 
tii OXBRED) FEE $25, GOSSETTS TH NDER. VEOXRBRED) 
FEE a "our of the Secale outstanding mallion hounds, Cream of 








the 














“SPRAINED HOUNDS AT $100 to $500. Trained 
red, bitches ai, $100 to $300. Gitredaed investments: Unrelated 
foundation breeding A @ specialty. Get in the beginning of and 
country. Get your foundation from us and eliminate disappointment. 
utiful puppies that will Terie increase in value ren for sale, 
rated booklet 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, Ohio. R. No. | 
TERN a 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
Tree Doge Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 
Cable Address: “Sasrto” New Yorn, Codes; Western Union, Lieber 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Without any trouble to importers of dogs and other 
livestock we arrange purchases, transportation, clear 
percent arriving in New York are cleared by us. 
Route Your Shipments. 


ox, on rabbit or on coon. Packs a specialt: 
enjoy the profits vobtainable from the breed that is sweeping the 
iptive highly illust: and sales l; 
Cat, Coon, and Cougar — 
WES 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
TOBIAS & COMPANY 
Telephone Hanover 6246 
at customs and forward all breeds to owners. Eighty 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. LONDON—LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











Training 


Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTY MONTAUE 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W, H. HAND 


Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 
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CHAMPION Srrinceok or WARE 
“*The Ideal of the Breed 


AUCTION SALE 
BY MAIL!! 


Tr tively must sell seve y of my high-class Springer Spaniel 
withint xt thirt d. * ae Musk-K Marshes ce 








f sar 








The t iding will be 
dugs numbe “4 will be sold t 
The following numbe 


Idogs puppres ad te d dogs bitehe f the World's 








4 bit If mw 
until she is t 





be your bid for several! Do you want a 
one of our broods and we will hold her fo 
Come on! Let’s go! Whe 
in your bid! Let me see 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. CHrvxrier 
271 Portage a 


yopee! Send 
ome action 


(prop.) 
Winnipeg, Canada 


World's Largest Bree 


ers of High-Class Springer Spanirts 








Ch. Adonis 
of Avandale 


AT STUD 


Authorities claim him to be best 

young springer in eristence 
Winners dog, Chicago 1928 at 11 months. Winners 
dog at Minneapolis 1927 at 6 months. Needs two 


points to complete international championship and 
has never been defeated for winners dog. Springers 
of all ages for sale. 


G. H. THORSBY St. Charles, Michigan 











“QUICK LUNCH” 
A New Food for Your Dog 
Pure fresh meat combined with 
wholesome cereals and_thor- 
oughly cooked. Send 50c to- 





_ 
ey ad 

















Ss day for 3-1 Ib. cans postpaid. 

re Battle Creek Dog Food Company 

a" 332 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 


A Word to the Wise 
ed shooting 


‘“*TRAINO’® 
Grady W. Smith, 
dog expert, 


Since usi 


Love Station, Miss., the net 
writes: 
ngthese collars last season I would not be w ithout them for 
€ travnang collar Dos 
th them than 
“ Gaby w SMITH 
The Best Police and Bird- Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mau PostTPatp, $2.50 
Sodecially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


Running Fits 


Quit trying to cure running fits by 
expelling worms. Dogs have always 
had worms but have had running 
Use Crisp’s 


fits only a few years. 
Hot Shot and remove the cause and 


you will cure your dog. We guar- 
antee a cure, or money will be re- 
funded. Price $1.25 at your druggist 
or direct. 


S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
* Bex 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 
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The two best known of the varieties 


of these privately produced strains of 
white, earth-going terriers, admittedly 
descended from the other and classified 


kennel terriers, were and are, the Sealy- 
ham and the Parson Jack Russell ter- 
riers. Twenty years ago, the Sealyham 
terriers were accepted by the English 
Kennel Club, as being of a true “breed”. 
But the Russell terrier still remains 
without the pale—the boundary mark 
that separates a pure breed from a strain. 

The Rev. Jack Russell was a master 
of foxhounds as well as a clergyman. His 
terriers were primarily noted for their 
gameness, and secondly for their suitable 
size for going to a fox. Few persons 
stop to think that the ordinary fox weighs 
only about fourteen or fifteen pounds, 
and a dog of that weight is the handiest 


to go to such an animal. Therefore the 
smaller terriers often have the greater 
claim for distinction and admiration in 


the minds of practical foxhunters. 


A PARSON RUSSELL TERRIER 
Grip, one of the gamest of terriers. She is used to 


T. Tefft, 


earth to foxes. Owner: Erastus 


M. F. H. Brewster, N.Y. 


go to 


Both the Russell and Sealyham terriers 
are short on the leg. This physical pro- 
portion makes them the more suitable 
for going into an earth that might have 
a diameter of only nine inches, into 
which space, a fox can go, and lustily 
defend himself. It is obvious that a small 
and, of course, game terrier would be 
the more suitable for such an emergency. 
However, the short- legged terrier would 
be at a disadvantage if required to run 
with hounds in a fast country. Under 
such circumstances the modern wire- 
haired or smooth-haired foxterrier of six- 


teen to eighteen pounds, would be much 
the more capable dog. 
So far as we are aware, there is only 


one Parson pe terrier in all America. 
Her name is Grip, ten years old, and 
fourteen pounds in weight (iat)—Prob- 
ably she was about thirteen pounds at 
her best. We saw Grip go to ground 
to a fox, late in December last, in 
Putnam Co. N. Y. Hounds had put 
their fox to ground, and Grip, carried 
in an automobile around the roads, was 
sent for. She at once located the fox, 
and when we dug down on them, dog 


and fox were locked—jaw in jaw. Grip 
was as silent as her adversary. For a 
fox never whimpers, excepting in the 
case of an inwhelp vixen which will 
sometimes audibly complain. 

The still devilish ten-year-old Grip 
surely maintained the traditions of her 


Parson Russell Breed. 
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BREEDING FROM LIGHT-EYED 
DOGS 


F light or yellow eyes dogs be a 

sin, then it will be well not to breed 
from dogs or bitches that have light- 
colored eyes, for once the failing or 
blemish—if it be a blemish—appears, 
there will be a terrible task for the 
breeder to get rid of the unsightliness 
of light eyes in dogs that have black or 
liver colored markings. If the dog has 
lemon or orange colored markings, the 


yellow, or still lighter eyes are not so 
noticeable ; indeed, the color of the op- 
tics, is just what would be expected 


where Dame Nature does and must pre- 
vail. 

It is said that a dark eyed dog is of 
a better or more forgiving temperament 
than the light eyed dog. Such is an old 
contention, but whether it is a correct 
one, no one has been able to state with 
any degree of certainty. On the other 
hand, the light eye does not appear so 
pleasing as the dark eye, and, perhaps, 
that is the reason bench show patrons, 
and other and older breeders of sport- 
ing gun dogs, prefer the dark eyed dogs 
to those with strikingly light colored 
eyes. As before remarked, the darker the 
dog’s whole color or markings, the more 
conspicuous will appear the light eyes 
of such a dog. 

Bearing in mind that the standards 
for judging spaniels. declare that the 
colors of the eyes of these dogs should 
be dark, it is strange these instructions 
are so often overlooked by the adjudica- 
tors in the judging rings. The conse- 
quence is that some of the best known 
spaniels, liver and, perhaps, black-marked 
spaniels, in America, have the lightest 
of light eyes, which is quite contrary to 
the standards as Jaid down and accepted 
by the different clubs here and abroad. 
Irom the breeder’s viewpoint, these un- 
warrantable actions on the part of the 
judges, have and will have serious re- 
sults for those who are not partial to 
light-eyed spaniels of the liver marked 
and black marked kinds. 

It is a thousand times easier to breed 
light eyes into a strain of dogs, than it 
is to breed light eyes out of your ken- 
nel of spaniels. 

The judges who have failed to pena- 
lize light colored eyes in the spaniels 
of the show rings, must not expect to 
be held blameless. Their laxity will be 
a nightmare for the breeders of today 
and tomorrow. 


ON REAL RETRIEVING 
OTHING is more distressing te the 


owner of a gun dog than to see 
his friend maul and maltreat the bird 
that has fallen to his master’s gun. In 
the case of a dog acting in such a man- 
ner at a public field trial, the sin of a 
dog behaving in such a way, is if possible, 
a thousand times the more reprehen- 
sible; indeed, the company suffers at 
such a sight, almost as much as does the 
owner or handler of the dog 
It is obvious that a bird should be 
carried at the back, and not at the breast 
or rump. A dog that will not immediately 
pick up his game, is generally the dog 
that has not seen much game, or one 
that has had few opportunities for mouth- 
ing a freshly killed or wounded bird. So 
it will be just as well to keep an un- 
finished dog at home, or not to run him 
at a trial, unless he has had plenty of 
opportunities of being shown newly killed 
game and wildfowl. } 
Few dogs will refuse to take hold of 
a bird that has fallen in the water. Dogs 
—spaniels especially, are often more 
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Field and : 


anxious to quickly retrieve a duck (or 
any other bird) from the water than 
they are from the land. The reason is 
that the dog retrieving a duck from the 
water, is out of his element, and like 
ourselves, he is more at home on dry 
land. Therefore he makes the most of 
his opportunity to reach the bird and 
return to the shore, 








A GOOD CARRY 


Qu’Appelle Patsy, a Labrador five months old re- 
trieving a varying hare in Saskatchewan 


A spaniel should be sufficiently high 
on the leg, and strong enough to carry 
a duck, The method of some of the 
smaller dogs taking a bird at almost the 
tip of the wing, and towing it to the bank 
of the river, lake or marsh, is far from 
being the correct way of retrieving. Such 
a practice would not be a feasible one in 
rough or ice-caked water. 

A dog ‘can be taught to balance his 
game, by using a make-up retrieving- 
jack formed in the shape of a dumb- 
bell, This should be of the usual soft- 
make of the stuffed-with-wool fur or 
feathers instrument, the soft part forming 
the handle of the “dumb-bell”, having 
only enough room for the dog’s mouth 
to grasp it between the evenly weighted 





A BAD CARRY 


1 Springer Spaniel retrieving a@ varying hare in 
Manitoba 


ball at each extremity. Such a dummy 
will be taken by the dog, in the one and 
only way; and when he is sent for the 
real thing in the form of a rabbit or 
pheasant, he will be more likely to take 
up the fur or feather in just the same 
way as he had been used to carry the jack. 

Clumsy retrieving is almost as bad as 
a hard mouth—the latter being more | 
than often a family failing on the part | 
of the retrieving gun dog. 1 
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Dog kennel with partition. Walls 
and roof of cedar. Hard pine fivez. 
ice 299 


house, 





Rose Arbors 
Garden Houses 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 








Old homestead bird 


10 


foot pole, 


Senp for the Hodgson book- 
let AL. It pictures and prices 


Trellises : a Latti 

the outdoor equipment listed Lattice Fences 
Pdi vo here. Everything made of nd eee Houses 
Pergolas cedar and shipped to you fin- Penteedaness 
Bled Memnce ished, painted, ready to erect. Play Boats 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 





Leying- house for 
12 hens. Price 
$35. 


rooms, 16- 


Price $15. 


Dog Kennels 
Picket Fences 


6 East 39th St., New York 














SPRINGER SPANIELS 
OF QUALITY 

Bred from the Best Stock Obtainable 
I have a large stock of female 
Springer Spaniels. To anyone 
desiring to raise a litter of 
these wonderful puppies I 
have a very attractive prop- 
osition to offer. 


R. F. MURISET 
Box 101, Muskegon, Mich. 

















BENNETT'S 
ILK-BON 


FREE 
TRIAL PACKAGE 











Your dog can’t be trusted to select a well- 
balanced diet. That’s your responsibility. 
Authorities have Cpemiond Sey what 
is good for him, BENNETT’S MILK- 
BONE is the dry, hard a food upon 
which dog and puppy diets should be built. 
Wholesome and clean as the food you eat. 


Send for FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


F. H. Bennett Biscuit Company 
135 Avenue D New York, N. Y. 
Coast Distributor SHERMAN T. BLAKE COMPANY 


uento Street an Francisco, California 


Pacifi 























Champion Horsrorp Harvester 


WE are now booking orders for puppies 

for Spring delivery from Field Trial 
and bench winning stock. Price $50.00 to 
$75.00 delivered, and registered in the 
American Kennel Club. If any puppy we 
sell does not live to be one year old we 
will give another one in its place free 
of cost. 

To anyone desiring foundation stock we 
offer at reasonable prices brood matrons 
bred to one of our Field Trial dogs. 

AT STUD: Champion Horsrorp Har- 
vester, Horsrorp Heroic, and CLAnion 
Ryon,—all Field Trial Winners. Fee $56.00, 
Return charges prepaid on all visiting matrons, 


CLARION KENNELS 
25. Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we scll to be 100% 
as represented, or money refunded, 














“DOG TRAINER 


Experience is what makes a dog a veteran. He can’t 
be given too much, Have your puppy here early and 
at season's opening he will be better for it. Point- 
ers, Setters, Springers, Retrievers, handled. Gordon 
Setter puppies, 7 mos, old; Beagle puppies, 9 mos. 
old, driving, for sale. 


E. N. ATHERTON 
New Gloucester, Me. P. O. Intervale, Me. 








Springer Spaniel Pups For Sale 


Whelped ve nee 34 7, 1929, Beautiful litter of Springer pups from 
the best blood in America. ners De 
right age to ‘cabs during summer and work y 
Sire and dam are real workers. Pedigree i } re ludes such ch: 
as Ch. Springbok of Ware, Ch. Donual, Dennie Du 
Don Juan of Gerwn, Ch. Rex of joe Aig Ch. Flight, Ch.Rivi 
ton Sam and others. Best of imported blood and direct descen« i. 
~n fifteen (15) grand champions. Pups are big boned, well 
rke ad and ready for delivery March - Guarantee safe delivery 
oa 1 good condition, Prices: Males $35. 00. ‘Females $30.00. 


FRANK L. DAVIS, Centerville, lowa 




















SPRINGER SPANIELS 


At Stud Kinomaker of Avandale a handsome hard 
working Liver & White Son of F. T. Ch. Prince of 
Avendale. 

Fleet of Fendale a beautiful Blue Roan Son of 
Dual Ch, Flint of Avendale. Write for Stud Cards. 
No young stock for the present. 


FENDALE KENNELS REG. 
H. J. CLirrorp, Prop. 
50 So. Judson St. Gloversville, N. Y. 








AT STUD 
CHAMPION 
HORSFORD 
HELMSMAN 


If you want to breed to 
the best dual purpose 
Springer, which has 

- : probably had the great- 
ést Bench re Field Trial —— of any Springer 
in the United States, write for List of winnings 


and terms to 
D. P. EARLE 
New York City, N. Y. 





165 Broadway 




















CHAMPION 
RIDDING’S KING 


This famous Springer Spaniel. 
the winner of over 200 first 
prizes, is again at stud. His 
wins on the bench are histery and 
his work in the field a revelation 
to the uninitiated. And he passes 
these qualities on. One fiyer 
beats a hundred also rans and it’s 
easier to sell class pups at $75.00 
than cheap ones at $25.00. Stud 
card on request. Puppies occasion- 


ally for sale. 
PIPER 
745 Park Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SETTERS, POINTERS 
| AND SPANIELS 


Kearded, trained and conditioned breeding 
stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. 

CONNON KENNELS 

| Loantaha Way, Madison, New Jersey 











High Class Gun Dogs 


Mr. Kitson offers for sale a draft of highly trained 
paramount workers. 





These dogs have been hard at work all season on 
Seotch moors and include RETRIEVERS, SETTERS, 
PoINTERS and SPraANIELS. Also s% very high 
class puppies (natural workers) highly pedigreed 
and bred from best show and working strains 
Irices from £5-5-0 ($26 Dogs shipped to all parts 
of the world. Kindly state exact wants to 

KENNELMAN, Hawthorn Villa, Shettleston, Scotland 











Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 

F FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DeROND 
48 East 89th Street, New York, B.. ¥. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 








| Bird Dog Trainer 


Wanted: bird dogs to train either for field 
trials or for shooting dogs. Have a twenty- 
thousand-acre game preserve with abun- 


}| dance of game and dogs are worked daily on 
game. Past performances count for them- 
selves. Send me your dogs to develop. Sum- 


mer training quarters—Holmfield, Manitoba 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama 

















The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY. 
offer for sale: 


Hounds, Bear 
and Rabbit 


and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint 


Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


_ PERFECTION DOG — 


Combines all — ants su = 
idrated meat, cereals, etc. 
make a perfectly balanced | cer for dogs, ail 
breeds and puppies, all ages. Try one of our 
faa sizes: 


fee. 60c, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 
1D receipt of price, anywhere in the 
vate ' States, al alle _——— , Perfec- 
8 cool and r ‘or imme- 
diate use — all you do is feed it. 


PERFECTION FOODS COMP: PAN Y 


BATTLE CREEK 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and_ Lion 

Hounds. 
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| FIRST AMERICAN SPRINGER 
CHAMPION 


R. AND Mrs. Watton FeErGuson’s 

Tedwyns Trex won his American 
Field Trial Championship at the Ver- 
bank Shooting Club trials December 8th, 
1928. Dr. James E. Hair and Elias C. 
Vail were the judges. The Open Springer 
Stake had nine entries, each one of which 
had won one or more first prizes at 
trials. 

Trex is now an international field trial 
champion. He is the first springer to 
win a field championship here and in 
England, if not the first gundog of any 
breed to do so. 

In three seasons of field trials Trex’s 
record in England and here is 18 first 





The Springer dog Tedwyns Trex (imported). 
alton Ferguson, Jr. 


prizes, 5 second prizes, one third prize, 
3 reserves, and 2 certificates of 
merit. In England last season he was 
entered in only five open stakes and 
won first prize in each one. 

Trex has also 9 points toward his 
A. K. C. bench championship, won at 
one three point show, one four point 
show, and one two point show. 


HEREDITARY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


HERE has been much controversy 

recently as to -whether a gundog 
should prove itself capable of being used 
in the shooting field before it shall be 
allowed to qualify as a Champion; and 
all shooting men (who probably number 
a thousand to every one Field Trial com- 
petitor or Show Bench enthusiast) will 
heave a sigh of relief when they hear 
that the English Kennel Club, with its 
usual common sense, has decided that 
every shooting dog must demonstrate the 
inheritance of certain characteristics, re- 
quired for the work to be done by the 
particular breed of gundog, though it 
need not prove the capabilities that are 
produced only by education says “Middle 
Wallop” in the Kennel Gasette. 

But it is very difficult to decide defi- 
nitely what characteristics are actually 
hereditary; and it is interesting to con- 
sider this question from a_ biological 
aspect. There is not space to go deeply 
into the subject from a scientific point 
of view, and in any case we should have 
to recognize the fact that most of our 





knowledge is decidedly empiric; but the 
biologist can, at any rate, definitely State 

“that. certain characters, innate in the 
organism, tend to be transmitted.” 

But those of us who have had a long 
experience in practical gundog breeding 
are satisfied that, when certain traits 
have appeared in several consecutive 
generations, such characteristics can be 
regarded as fixed, and will almost cer- 
tainly appear in the progeny. 

An acute sense of smell is hereditary, 
and we can safely assume that a highly 
developed olfactory organ is a charac- 
teristic which will be transmitted. 

Similarly, tender mouth, in most cases, 
is the result of selective breeding; and 
after several generations this tendency 
should become fixed; but, on the other 


Se oe emma 





FIRST AMERICAN F. T. CHAMPION SPRINGER SPANIEL 
A wonderful spaniei in the field. Owners: Mr. & Mrs. 
N.Y. 


Fishers Island, 


hand, some cases of hard mouths are 
entirely the result of erroneous training. 

am personally of the opinion that, 
unless there is some hereditary organic 
aural defect, gun-shyness is not always 
inherited, but is often the result of a 
sudden and alarming introduction to the 
noise of an explosion—and it is some- 
times caused by an exaggerated sensi- 
tiveness which may be hereditary, or 


merely the consequence of individual 
ill-health. . 
Courage (which will influence the 


possessor to face punishing cover) is 
certainly hereditary, and so is the aptitude 
to enter water, but here again an initial 
alarming experience may have a subse- 
quent unfortunate effect. 

But when we come to steadiness, we 
are on a more debatable ground. Cer- 
tainly, in most cases, a gundog is unsteady 
through lack of training; but on the 
other hand there is a certain type of 
wild animal which entirely lacks the 
power of self-control, and is even less 
amenable to human influence, and I am 
convinced that such an obtuse trait may 
be hereditary. Fortunately, by the inser- 
tion of the word “absolute” (before 
“steadiness”) in the rule relating to the 
award of a certificate, a certain amount 
of discrimination may be exercised; and 
as most judges at Field Trials have con- 
siderable experience in gundog training, 
they will be capable of recognizing the 
cause of unsteadiness, and will still be 
able to check that aspirant to honours 
who only demonstrates the capabilities 
of an undisciplined pig-headed performer. 
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CORRECTING AN ERROR 


| 


: Pn | 
N the January 1929 issue of Fretp AND 


STREAM, 
at the Fisher’s Island Field Trials. The 
photographer from whom this photo was 
received, labelled it with the name of the 
dog as being Chancefield Flight. This, 
according to Roy Rymer of St. Cathar- 
jnes, Ontario, is an error. 

The dog, our correspondent is good 
enough to write, is Trent Valley Hand- 
some, owned by Mr. Rymer. And it is 
to that gentleman we owe a very sin- 
cere apology. 

Trent Valley Handsome has been 
rightly named. As our readers will recol- 
lect the dog retrieving his bird to Mr 
Lancon, his handler, is a highly repre- 


there appeared a picture of| 
springer spaniel retrieving a pheasant 





sentative spaniel of the English Springer | 


breed. Moreover, 
useful as he is a 
spaniel. 


very good-looking 


CHANGE IN DOG OWNERSHIP 
LAW 


OG owners generally are not ac- 
quainted with an amendment to the 
penal law of New York State, in rela- 
tion to the unauthorized possession of 








Mr. Rymer’s dog is as | 








Several Imported and American-bred Greyhound Puppies, Dogs and 
Bitches trained for the Race Track, Coursing 
and Private Sport. Among these are:-— 


Ireland’s Champion Coursing Dog. 
A consistent hurdle-race winner 
A great quarter-of-a-mile dog 


Hicu Spray: 
CANNON FLASH: 
loose Grroie: Very fast. 
Povutinc Grouno: Considered by many the 


GREYHOUND RACING IS THE COMING SPORT! 
Other puppies and grown dogs and bitches—$50.00 and upwards. Wire your requirements. 
All dogs in excellent condition. 
A wonderful opportunity to secure 


‘elegrams given preference. 
English or Irish Greyhound Stud Books. 
and fashionably bred Greyhounds. ‘ 


"Phone Chickering 5796 


D. G. HERTZ 


RACE TRACK 
GREYHOUNDS 


also trained for 


Public and Private Coursing 


Suitable as 
Elegant Companions 
or for 


“The Sport of Queens” 


1927 


fastest Greyhound in America 


American, 
first-class 


Registered in 


11 West 42nd St. 
New York City 














The BEAGLE Magazine 
Published Monthly 


Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
and disease columns; articles on 
care, training, breeding. 


The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS and HUNTING 


pte Ap 








GOOD DOG!” 


The setter Prince John Ezell, F. D. S. B. 154548. 
He is a great quail, grouse and woodcock dog and 
retriever, Owner: L. 


dogs. The amendment went 
several months ago. 

In the future, under the change, the 
unauthorized possession of dogs will be 
regarded as presumptive evidence of 
larceny. The amendment states: 

“The unauthorized possession of a dog 
or dogs, by any person not the true 


“PRINCE 


into effect 


either the ‘owner, the 
local police authorities, or the Superin- 
tendent of the State Police at Albany, 

. Y., of such possession, shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence of larceny.’ 


BUY A BOOK 


T will be well to suggest to owners 

of gun dogs who object to the ex- 
pense of training that, if they study one 
of the many books on this subject and 
carefully handle their dogs according to 
the instructions given, they will find 
that the subsequent actual field-work ex- 
penditure will be reduced to a minimum. 


«oval es 








1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. 








Dog Fanciers Take Notice 


Good leather dog collars with Your Name Plate 
Attached. $1. Beck's Book—The Trail Hounds, all 
about training and handling Hound Dogs. Price $1, 
Medivine for any Dog Ailments. Price each $1. 
Hunting Horns. Price $3. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Back, Sent C. O. D. Plus _ Postage. 
Hundred Hunting Hounds at Half price on Payments. 
We also Buy Fur. 


BECK BROTHERS, F-49, Herrick, Ills. 

















. Taylor, Georgetown, Conn. | 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss, 

























Dog Biscuits 
Veterinarians recommend 
Spratt’s foods because they pro- 
vide in correctly balanced pro- 
portions the essential bone and 
muscle building elements 
which the dog constitution 
needs. They promote health 
and vigor and insure normal 
growth. Order from your 
grocer, druggist, pet shop, 


sporting goods dealer or 
seedsman. 


Send for Free Book 
Tells how to feed and care for 
dogs of all sizes, ages and breeds 
in sickness and in health. Full 
of good advice and interestingly 
illustrated. For a copy address 

SPRATT’S PAT. LTD. 

jewark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 














Breeders are recommended to use the successful sire 

HORSFORD HAZE 
Of the pure Aqualate strain; 100 years in the same 
English family of sportsmen. A puppy by Horsford 
Haze was sold for $350 at the recent show at Rye, 
N. Y. Haze is all spaniel and most desirable as an 
out-cross for lightly made bitches of all strains. A 
prize winner and excellent shooting dog. Fee $50 
Puppies for sale. Call and see them. 

DREW FARM KENNELS 

Oscawana, N. Y. Phone Croton 15R || 






































OW KENNEL RUNS 


you can afford. ‘Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 
Simply drive post sections in ground and bolt on top 





all steel 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 


rail. No fittings required. Post and top rail sec- 
tions two inch angle iron aluminum finish— 
punched for netting and bolting. Sold direct 
} at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 2 
x 4 inch mesh #11 gauge, sold to you at 
dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge 
=a post card will bring them 

CROWN IRON WORKS. “COMPANY 

established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. j 
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DOES YOUR DOG 
NEED THESE 
MEDICINES ? 


At this time of year & 
most dogs need these [i¥j 
safe, approved medicines. [i 
They are the finest of [iq 

4 their kind known to mod- [3 
& ern veterinary science. [fe 
b=4 65 cents each. 5 


Glover’s Laxative Pills, for sluge 
gish bowels and acute constipa- 
tion. F 
L Glover’s Condition Pills, stim- ‘ 
ulant, digestive, appetizer and ie 
tonic. k 
Glover’s Round-Worm Capsules, a 
i 















for pupples, dogs and foxes. 





H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. | 
Dept. F.S., 119 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. iy 
Free Advice by Our Vetere 


inarian. Write Giving 
Full Particulars 




















Pointers, Setters 
and Spaniels 


Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. Cuanoter, Prop. 








FOR SALE—AT STUD 
SETTERS POINTERS FOXHOUNDS BEAGLES 


Trained and Untrained, Registered Stock 
BOA ING 


RDING—TRAIN 
4 GAME PRESERVE, near MORRIS, ILL., Is 
tocked annually, with "COON, FOX, RABBIT and 


QUAIL, especially for training HOUNDS and BIRD 
DOGS, Speriat, purchase or training, credit allowed, 
if your “ORIEL’’ puppy dies in training here. 

HORACE SEVERNS RIEL KENNELS 
Mailing address 343 E. Garfield Bivd., Chicago, til. 








TRAINING 


I have room for a few shooting dogs to thor- 
oughly train on quail, ideal training grounds, 
birds plentiful. I own no dogs, your dogs will 
receive all the work they can stand. Terms 
Keasonable. Reference. 


D. B. LINDSEY, Brooklyn, Miss. 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
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N the fifth brace of the All-Age stake 

at a recent field trial four opposites 
were brought into direct ge 
Two of these were the dogs involved; 
and the other two were their handlers. 
One of the dogs was a well bred pointer 
which had been shot to in the field for 
several seasons, but which had never 
before faced the judges and gallery in a 
| field trial. His brace mate was a set- 
ter bitch that also had seen several sea- 
sons of hard service in front of the 
gun, in addition to which this dog has 
accumulated some dozen field trial wins 
in fast company. 

About the same difference marked 
their respective handlers. The owner of 
the pointer was seeing his first field trial, 
| while the setter was being piloted by 
the same man who had handled her in 
every one of her wins. To these two it 
was an old story. They understood each 
other; and each understood what kind 
of a performance was called for to meet 
field trial standards, 





QUAIL SHOOTING IN 


Birds for a million! 


When the judges gave the order to 
let them go, the setter bitch went away 
like a blue streak, but her owner settled 
himself in his saddle with a confidence 
born of many campaigns, knowing full 
well that his charge could be handled 
like the proverbial glove, no matter how 
wide she might go, just so long as a 
signal could ‘reach her. The pointer, in 
the meantime, ambled along a short dis- 
tance ahead of his handler’s horse. He 
may never have seen his master mounted 
before, and this may have confused him 
—or it may be that he had simply been 
developed along close lines. 

Toward the close of the heat, however, 
this pointer stumbled upon a bevy of 
birds and handled them perfectly. He 
was steady to shot and wing and had 
his birds accurately located. A few min- 
utes later his owner ea his horse 





fae ee , over near that of his competitor and, 
Five! all from WORKING STOCK almost trembling with excitement, whis- 
Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED | pered: “D’you think they'll place him?” 


Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 


vear. All priced right; my book on TRAINING | 


free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 





IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful dual type puppies and young dogs 
bred from best field trial, show and hunting 
stock; all papers. 
Also two high-class shooting dogs. 
W. J. THAYER 


R. F. D. 27 South Byron, New York 
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| “No,” came the answer from the other 
| handler who had been through the mill. 

The fond owner was crestfallen, but 
|came right back with another question: 
“D’you “think he'll make a field trial 
dog?” 

And again the answer was: “No.” 

You see it is not the find alone that 
counts—but the work that has led to 
the find. Was it the result of diligent 
| search? Was it brought about as the 
| climax of an intelligent cast? Was it a 
‘find that called for superlative nose? 


| AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
FIELD TRIAL IDEALS vs SHOOTING CONCEPTIONS 


Was it a mere accident—or a just re. 
ward for well directed effort? Was the 
dog fast and attractive in action, both 
going to his game and on it? 

Those are questions that field trial 
judges want to see answered when any 
dog finds game. It is an old axiom of 
field trials that: “The quality of the per- 
formance is of greater moment than the 
mere frequency of the occurrence.” “The 
truly high class performance is the very 
acme of art.” 

Yet—lest any of our readers may mis- 
understand—let me add that the setter 
bitch that beat this pointer is herself a 
gun dog in every sense of the word. And 
she could beat him under any standard 
of judgment, day in and day out, long 
heats or short, week after week. She is 
shot over regularly on quail, pheasants 
and hungarians; and she “does it all” 
from the matchless find to the delicate 
delivery of the dead bird. For after all 
is said and done—and all beliefs to the 
contrary notwithstanding— the ideal field 





SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
A perfect shooting pointer dog and naturally the sportsman’s pride 


trial dog is the gun dog of your dreams. 
Notice I used the word “ideal”. Not all 
field trial competitors fulfill the mean- 
ing of the word; hence not all of them 
would make good gun dogs. 

The greatest of our field trial winners, 
however, have been the most faultless gun 
dogs. Such a list would include Cham- 
pion Doughboy; Champion Becky 
Broomhill ; Champion Sioux ; Champion 
Alford’s John; Champion Candy Kid; 
Champion Mohawk II; Champion Sea- 
view Rex; and many others. So if you 
ever hear any one venture the assertion 
that field trial winners are no good as 
gun dogs you may just set it down that 
he has told either only half the story— 
or doesn’t know. 


T another recent field trial a situa- 
tion occurred that brought out what 
is perhaps a somewhat common misunder- 
standing of field trial conceptions by 
the fellow whose days afield “eo been 
exclusively on shooting trips. \ splendid 
brace was in action, again a pointer and 
a setter. They both cut out the country, 
fast, wide and stylishly. Either of them 
is excellent on game; and both have 
been shot over heavily. In this case both 
handlers, too, were men of wide experi- 
ence, both in the hunting field and at the 
competitions—men who know that a field 
trial is a race to beat your brace mate 
to the birds. 
Although each dog had been working 
with the utmost independence, when the 
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heat was about half over they chanced 
to draw together for a short stretch as 
they raced for a certain likely looking 
piece of cover that lay ahead. As it 
later turned out, they passed dangerously 
close to a bevy that it seemed as if 
one or the other of them should have 
nailed. One of the horsemen in the gal- 
lery flushed this bevy a short distance 
to the left of where the dogs had passed. 
The birds settled on ahead in the cover 
toward which the dogs were heading, 
and both handlers were keen to try for 
the singles as each knew that a point 
would mean winning a place at the top 
of the stake. Usually a find on marked 
singles is far below a bevy find in the 
eyes of the judges, and justly so—but 
in this case no bird work up to this time 
had been coupled to a sufficiently good 
all round performance to be classed with 
these two dogs should either or both 
of them handle game, even though it 
might be but a single bird. 

We whipped through the cover where 
the birds had settled and in a short time 
the setter was on game. His find proved 
to be two birds and he was steady as 
the proverbial rock. The pointer, though 
she worked industriously, failed to con- 
nect with game—and the one find was all 
the setter scored. The cover was whipped 
through twice—and then we all moved 
on. The setter won the stake. The good 
pointer did not place. At another time 
the tables might easily have been re- 
versed—for either of those dogs can beat 
the other, all depending on which one 
gets the breaks on any given occasion. 


HE next day a friend of mine who 

had seen the event came into my of- 
fice and asked me for my version of the 
affair. 

“Why didn’t Mr. Jones (that’s not his 
name) keep‘his pointer bitch in that cov- 
er until she had located a bird? We 
all knew that more were still in there 
somewhere,” he said. 

“You miss the point of the thing, 
I replied. “I admit that in that cover 
those birds were hard to pick up. And 
yet the bitch had gone through it twice 
and failed. To have pottered around there 
any longer would have gotten her 
nowhere, even had she found after her 
third attempt. Her owner well knew this, 
and that’s why he sent her on. He still 
had a gambler’s chance for a bevy find 


” 


and this would win the stake, where a 
delayed find on a single would gain 
nothing at all. The idea of field trials 


is not to potter around in one place 
until a point is finally produced. The 
idea is speed and style and snap. If these 
are lacking, all is lacking. It isn’t just 
the point alone that counts, you 
it’s the class with which it is done. The 
pointer bitch might just as well not find 
at all unless she could find quickly.” 

“I see,” he said—but I still somewhat 
doubt if he really did. 

In this great sport of field trials, as in 
any other game, one must take the 
breaks as they come—must accept the 
bitter with the sweet—and there will be 
plenty of both for those who stick. The 
whole world hates a quitter and the pres- 
ent writer knows of nothing sadder than 
to see some potential field trial fan final- 
ly drop out when his dogs are not win- 
ning. Be a glutton for punishment and 
come back for more of it—still smiling 
—and with constantly better dogs. The 
game needs this kind of true sportsmen; 
but has no use for the quitters. It is 
never a disgrace to be beaten fairly, in 
any sport. Nor is it in field trials; and 
all old timers know this. They have all 
been beaten often, but they have always 


soC-= 


come back for more. And the world loves 
a good loser. It always will. 

Remember this—that field trial men 
see a hundred dogs to every one the mere 
shooter sees. It is therefore fair to as- 
sume that the former class, as 4 pretty 
general rule, knows more about them. If 
you go into the game—and I assure 
you it is a great one—go into it to /earn. 
You will be repaid many fold—for some 
day, as surely as the sunrise at dawn, 
you will land an entry among the win- 
ners, if you will but profit by the op- 
portunity for a broadened experience 
with the canine kind. And when the thrill 
of your first win surges through your 
very soul, it will mean many, many times 
more to you than any mere private shoot 
can ever possibly mean. The latter may 
some day begin to pass from memory; 
but the vivid recollection of your first 
field trial win will never fade. 

Let me close with an illustrative story : 
A friend of mine was handling his won- 
derfully good pointer in a stake that 
any one would glory to win. The dog 
made a magnificent find and stood up to 
his birds with superb style. His handler 
was manifestly excited when he went 
forward to flush. He put up a great big 
bevy, and the dog was steady. We all knew 
then that he had the stake at his mercy. 

That evening my friend was telling me 
about it and he said: “You saw the 


bird, didn’t you?” 
“What bird?” I asked. 
“Why, the one I flushed to that point 


this afternoon.’ 
Then I realized how far my friend’s 


A CAPITAL GROUSE DOG 


Pointer Rap’s Ginger Spike. Owner: Congressman 
Varker Corning, Albany, N. 
excitement had carried him. The bevy 


had contained at least twenty birds and 
everyone had seen them all—except the 
dog’s fond handler! To him they had all 
merged into one. But it didn't matter, 
for he had won the stake—a win he will 
never forget. 


OME of us were smiling about it la- 

ter and one of the party spoke up: 
“Pshaw, that’s nothing,” he said. “Why 
last January when Jack Carney (that’s 
not his name either) won the Amateur 
Championship with his setter bitch, and 
after he had flushed the birds to her 
sixth bevy find, which everyone knew 
would win the stake, he was so ‘excited that 
he tried three times to jump on a horse 
that another man was already riding!” 

And so you, too, dear reader, go now 
and do likewise. 

Never is a man’s pride more expressed 
and noticeable than when his dog has 
been returned the winner of a big stake 
at an important meeting. With that view 
constantly in his mind the trainer has 
reached perhaps the greatest height of 
his sporting ambition. 


|Best seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

















OWN 
DOG! 


Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
oy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. Nb book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 

Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Easiest, Quickest and Most Naturat Way 
To Break Your Dos. 


Descriptive AND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet MakinGc aNnp TRAINING APPLIANCES; also 
Simpte Doc Docrorina. 


1 year sub. to Firtp anp STREAM "oF - BOTH FOR 


Book (paper cover) 2/33. 00 
= oof 


Total value 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 


Sold only with a year’s subscription 





| FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 











a —_—__—_——— 
_ Are you taking | 


_ advantage of this 
| DIRECTORY? 


For the past thirteen years our 
“Where To Go” Department 
(Pages 6, 7, 8 and 9) has been 
the most extensive hunting and 
fishing resort directory pub- 
| lished in any magazine in 
| America. 


Are you taking advantage of 
these pages and this service in 
finding a place to hunt, fish or 
camp ? 


The selection of the proper 
place not only means your com- 
fort but the amount of fish and 
game you will find, proper and 
dependable outfits and compe- 
tent guides, J 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 











FREE COPY 
SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox busi- 

ness. Helpful Hints and expert instruc- 
tions for those who are in the business 
and those planning to go in. 

Send for free copy or $1 for year's subscrip- 

t ssued quurteriy. 

Write Dept. P 

SILVER FOX NEWS 


"38 W. 34th St, New York 









BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. and 

Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 








IMPORTED ENGLISH 
PEDIGREED 
CHINCHILLAS 
the kind with the rich 
deep fur and money mak- 
ers. We can take care of 
your requirements on 
quality Does, Bucks, and 
Juniors, at a very low price 
and guarantee to please 
you or your money back. 
BENT OAK ENTERPRISE 





Michigan 














We Specialize in finest quality eastern mink and 
many of our orders are booked early in the seu- 
son. We shall be pleased to mail you prices, 
terms, and information on our 1929 stock for 
summer and fall delivery. *‘Suceess- 
ful Mink Raising’’ Illustrated book 
of practical Inturmation mailed for 
1.0 


DAVIS FUR FARMS, Ine. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


Fun RABBITS Sv 


wovedon antanrn to raise etek teat Park, rae fet 














LEARN FUR FARMING— 


of the Silver Fox and Fur 
Farming Industries 
176 pages — beautifully 


printed and __ illustrated. 
Tells all about fur farm- 


ing, how to build pens, how 
feed, how to skin— 
aie today for your copy. 


Send 25¢ to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and ay months, can 
furnish Jacks at all_ times zcept in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY P ES WILL INTEREST 
YOU. Live arrival p tlle Every customer sat- 
istied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 











MUSKRAT 
INVESTMENTS 


I am now prepared to forward detailed 
information relative to investments in 
the muskrat industry, mention of which 
has been made in my dog advertise- 
ments for some time past. If interested, 
prompt action is necessary as the issue 
is n tana quickly absorbed. Write, Wire 
*Phone. 


E. CHEVRIER 
271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Canada 














Fores 


foxes wor 1 
Show. Write 
booklet “The Silver Fox, 


CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX Co. 
Cass Lake 


We have several ex- 
cellent subscription of- 
fers throughout this 
issue. Look them over 


and send in your sub- 


scription NOW! 


BIGPROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 
Buy a pair of our 
Registered Grade 1 foxes 
and make big money. Our 
prizes with 
12 entries at the Buffalo 
for prices 
and terms. Ask for our 


What It Is." Itis FREE 


Minn, 














‘ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is be- 
yond the financial reach of 
many men but we can sell the 
original of the cover of many 
of our issues at a price much 
less than we paid. 

Oil paintings by master outdoor 


artists make attractive den, office 
or club room decorations. 


Which cover interests you? 











Vax at 


Dealei 
Prices 





Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animalenclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton. Mass., Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Minneapolis. 

Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Tron Works Co. 


1250 Tyler St. N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A TIMID SETTER 


Qves.—I read your interesting story in Decem- 
ber Fiero & Stream on “Blinkers” and I be. 
lieve my 3 yr. old Setter Dog is developing into 
a blinker. This dog is not gunshy and pointed 
quail and pheasants when he was 5 mos, old, 
He always stood up on his game and showed no 
fear of anything. 

This year he stood a wounded pheasant and 
as I approached, he jumped back and seemed 
to be afraid. I flushed this bird but it didn’t 
fly far and when this pheasant ran up a bank 
I saw the bird turn and strike at the dog. My 
friends can hardly believe me, saying they ener 
heard of a pheasant striking at a dog. 

Since that time the dog crouches down on his 
stomach and creeps along and looks around to 
me, as if for protection. He even circles around 
quail and holds them from a good distance away, 

have recently let him bite three pheasants 
and one partridge thinking it would give him a 
stronger desire to kill and he did so viciously; 
but I am afraid to continue this, for fear of 
making more bad habits than he has. 

He is worth all the trouble it may cost me 
and I will appreciate your advice. 

Howarp Fritscn 





CHAMPION IRISH SETTER 
Lord Beroldston of the Cloisters, A. K. C. Cham- 
pion, Breeder and Owner: E. M. Berolzheimer, 
Tarrytown, ‘N. Y. 


Ans.—I have never myself seen a pheasant 
strike at a dog. The situation you mention, 
however, must be very rare; but I can under- 
stand how this might tend toward timidness that 
your dog has developed: 

After thinking over your problem, I am in- 
clined to believe that perhaps you have pursued 
exactly the right policy in permitting the dog to 
bite some of his birds even viciously of late. 
The choice lies between the lesser of two evils. 
I regard the timidity that might lead to blinking 
as the greater evil and therefore believe that 
perhaps the plan you have pursued to bring back 
his boldness may be the best course after all. 
It is true that this roughness with birds con- 
stitutes a fault in itself —but not nearly so much 
of a fault as the other; and to cure the other 
you may have to let him develop the lesser 
fault, at least for a while. 

At all odds, keep him from becoming a 
blinker—come what may. With that fault he is 
practically worthless; while the other is merely 
annoying. His one experience witn the pheasant is 
not apt to be repeated and chis is in your favor. 

Furthermore, if you can cure the near ap- 
proach to blinking, it is time enough later to take 
up any other little things and straighten them 
out. [Gunpoc Ep.] 


ALL-AMERICAN TRIALS 


The Pointer, Jake Moran, won the all-age 
championship, the final event in the All- Americ: an 
Field Trials held at Mannsdale, Miss. He is the 
property of C. Jones, of Tulsa, Okla., and 
was handled by Peter Dixon. The Pointer, Eagle 


Ferris, owned by E. Longsdorf, of Mt. 
Holly, N. J., took second place, while Arbu 
Betty, a Setter owned by R. T. Herndon, of 





Detroit, third. 
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MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Order next season’s pheasant breeding stock 
now. Birds accustomed to their environment 
lay a greater number of fertile eggs than 
those purchased shortly before the breeding 
season begins 

Montcalm pheasants are plump, full 
bodied vigorous. and excel in brillianey of 
plumage. They are the kind that produce 
large uniform eggs of 
high hatchability. 

Write for description and 

prices. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
BR. F. D. No. 3 











Box N, Phoenixville, Pa 

















Wie Meckensen Game Park 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover 
| You can bring and old thousands where 







only a few are now stopping. No need to go 

miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or 

fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds 

by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and 30 other Attractive Natural Foods de- 
scribed in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, 
where and how to plant. Write, describe grounds, and 
receive tree planting advice and book. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, BOX 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties. 
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Bob White Peafowl ge 
Pheasants Cranes BROOK TROUT fi ” 
Partridges Swan . ‘ 
i ; Ornamental All Sizes for Stocking Purposes “ Have the ducks been 
Geese and Eyed Eggs in Season qj plentiful on your local 
Ducks Standard Prices Why not bring more ducks to your 


Rabbits 
Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


_ - Raccoons 








PHEASANT EGGS—LIVE BIRDS 
RINGNECKS—BLACKNECKS 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild 
Trapped birds from our 4500-acre game farms 
and shooting preserve. 

Also <upply breeders and birds for liberating 
and restocking game preserves, and dead birds 
for table use during fall and winter shootings. 

All live birds shipped are trapped 
wild on order 
GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARM 
Box G, Lupton, Michigan 


Wm. Mattison, Mor. Address S. W. Long, Gamekeeper 




















50,000 . 
IBOB WHITE QUAIL 


FEB. MAR. APRIL 
| DR. FRANK KENT, Importer 
EAGLE PASS, TEXAS 
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MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, 

Summer and 
Fall gathering butterflies, in- 
sects? I buy hundreds of kinds 
for collections. Some worth $1 
to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 
0c (not stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus 
before sending butterflies. 








Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects 
Dept. 23, Box 1424 San Diego, Calif. 





marshes and waters? You can induce 
many more wild ducks to nest and 
return to your locality if you plant 


Their Favorite Food 


Terrell’s Wild Rice 


NOW is the time to plant. More for your 
money on orders entered in Marcn. Ter- 
tell’s Wild Rice seed is of high germ- 
ination. Write for literature and expert 
planting advice on Wild Rice and 60 other 
plants that attract ducks, fish and game. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC 
FARM j 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 
N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co. N.Y. 

















FISH—FOR RE-STOCKING PURPOSES 
We can supply Large and Small-Mouth 
Bass. Wall-eyed Pike, Yellow Perch, Blue- 
gill Sunfish (Bream), Rainbow, Brook, and 
German Brown Trout. Also food and bait 
minnows. Aquatic Plants. ‘Write for our 
prices and advice. 
Ritey’s Fistt Farms 


341 D Bik., 





Port Clinton, Ohio 











DECOYS, CALLERS, TRAINED BIRDS 


Shot over often 1927-28. Wild Mallard yearlings $5.00 
pair, eggs $20. oe $2.50—12 eggs English Cal- 
lers, 1927—$10.00 pair, 192 28—$8.00 pair, eggs $5.00— 


pessoa 
prices eae 
chickens. Write 


at once for two 


Two 


12. Black Mallard Sesttings $10.00 pair, eggs $6.00— free books tell- 

12. Belgian = seuinee, Si? pair, ott $6. | bow & 
10. Duck book 25c. Goose booklet 25c. traine 

Canada Geese, extta Drakes. Several breeds of other opt poe netneie Som. ie fxs tog Boots’ ana & 


Duck and Geese. Pea fowl. All pure bred northern stock. 
BREMAN CO. DANVILLE, ILL. 


Better DUCK Shooting 


Order Wild Rice Seed Now For 
a Planting. Thousands of 
ucks will come to an established 
es field. We also have wild celery. 
Sago Pond plant, Wapato duck 
potato and other attractions for 
waterfowl and fur bearers. Also 
« parcbed wild ric2 for table use. 
GEO. D. HAMILTON’S AQUATIC FARMS 
Box 75 Detroit, Minnesota 


pany, 604 H Street, 4007 Highlands. Massa- 
Chusetts.- Established 23 years. Reference, any bank. 

















WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 


Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 
Wild duck foods that will grow. Wild cel- 
ery, Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon grass and 
other kinds. Our Mr. White will visit any 
Preserve in the United States to advise 
about the growing of food if requested. 
Best of references. 














Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All other breeds. 

Send 4 cents for 32 page 


Catalog and price list 
ALLSTON SQUAB CO., 64 N. Beacon St., Aliston, Mass. 


GAME BIRDS AT WHOLESALE 


Pheasant Eggs Guaranteed95% Fertile! 
We pack 2ggs so they cannot be jarred; poh is why 
we can guarantee them so highly. “Small- and Lartge- 
Scale Pheasant Breeding’’, only booklet containing 
complete plans of pens and coops, 10c. Rearing 
bulletin free. Japanese Silkie eggs. 


OTTO BEYER GAME FARM 
Route 5, Box 31 PORTAGE, WIS. 
“Buy from Beyer and Buy the Best” 


















PHEASANTS AND TURKEYS es Bern seen sce a 
— 2 easants, at , Turkeys, Fur Animals 
ME POF ig tg B~-y ¥ PRICE LIST FREE. IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


White Holland and Narragansett Turkeys, Wild Two new ‘How to Make Money with Pheasants” and “Fur 
Mallard and Wood Duck. Breeding fo for Pro.” Bee h Book has 36 pages, many photographs. 


Can furnish breeding stock on above for immedi- 
ate delivery. New Booking. Eggs for 1929. Write Today 
We give free eggs on early orders 


BALLSTON GAME FARM 
Box N Ballston Spa, N. Y. a. Fo Ne. a0 HOLLOW GAME FARM ate 
Springfield, Ohie_| 
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Would you give this much money 


$14.00 


to place your advertisement before 
the eyes of 120,000 enthusiasts in 




















this Department? 


ORDER BOB WHITE QUAIL 


NOW 1929 Free Folder explains planting game preserves, including 

letters from Game Officials, clubs and prominent sportsmen. 

Delivery December thru April. Live arrival anywhere guaranteed, 

M. E. BOGLE Meridian, Miss. 
(Largest producer America’s BEST game bird) 
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A five reel comedy for anglers 











20 subscriptions 


WHY COMEDY? 3ecause the ease with which you can 


get any one of these reels absolutely 
free is downright funny. Just a few hours spent in talking to your friends and 
acquaintances and other good sportsmen will get you the most expensive one of 
these reels delivered to your home without a penny of expense to you. In other 
words, we'll give you, absolutely free, any one of these reels in return for sub- 
scriptions for Field & Stream which you can get just by asking for them. You 
know any number of men who are fond of hunting and fishing, and many of 
them buy Field & Stream from newsdealers every month. You can easily 
persuade them to sign up for a subscription, since it means a saving of both 
money and trouble for them. 












sub- 
8crip- 
tions 


The reel on the bottom left is the Pflueger Automatic “Superex”. It is worth 
$7.00 and is yours free for 6 subscriptions. The next above is the Pflueger 
“Temco”, double multiplying, free spool, surf casting reel. It costs $7.50 and 
is yours for 6 subscriptions. The one above the Temco is the Pflueger “Akron” 
quadruple multiplying level wind casting reel. Costs $6.00; yours for 5 subscrip- 
tions. The one on the right of the Akron is the Pflueger “Summit” quadruple 
multiplying level winding reel. Costs $10.00; yours for 8 subscrip- 
tions. Finally, the one on the extreme right is the famous Pflueger 
“Supreme” level winding, anti-back-lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 
Costs $25.00; yours for 20 subscriptions, 


EQUALLY 
RICH !! 


This Winchester Model 03 .22 Caliber 
Automatic rifle, retail list value $32.00, 
will be given to you absolutely free in 
return for only 25 subscriptions. Any 
other Winchester rifle or shotgun will 


scriptions 


Anything in Field & 

Stream Yours Free 
for Subscriptions 
Any article of any kind made by any per- 
son or company who advertises in Field & 
Stream can be obtained absolutely free of 
charge by getting subscriptions for Field & 
Stream. 











And the work is so easy as to be fairly 
laughable. We have had readers get enough 
subscriptions to earn $50.00 rifles in less 
than 8 actual hours of effort—just calling on 
their friends and acquaintances, explaining 
the idea and getting them to subscribe. What 
these readers have done you can do; and 
even if it takes vou 16 hours instead of 
8 hours to get 40 subscriptions it is cer- 
tainly well worth the time. 


SEND THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


eee eee aes aes aes ce wr ww 


Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me supplies and complete information | 


about earning merchandise by getting sub- 
scriptions. 











F&S Mech. ’29 








be given to you free in return for sub- 
scriptions, the number depending upon 
the retail price of the gun. The Model 
58 Single Shot .22 Caliber whose value 
is $5.50 is yours for 5 subscriptions. 
Model 52 Bolt Action .22 Caliber, val- 
ued at $42.00, is yours for 34 subscrip- 
tions. The Model 12 Hammerless Re- 
peating shotgun, Standard Grade, 12, 
16 or 20-gauge, valued at $49.25, 
yours for 40 subscriptions. And so it 
goes. All you need to do is to go 
through a Winchester catalog, pick 
out the gun you want, find out its retail 
price, divide by $1.25, and you'll know 
the number of subscriptions for which 
that gun will be given to you abso- 
lutely free. 
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Keenest 
Th Use/ 


Every Sportsman, Tourist and Boy 
Scout knows the necessity and utility 
of a good axe. No other piece of equip- 
ment of so little weight proves so 
valuable on every occasion. For cut- 
ting your way through the under- 
brush, for chopping wood for 
camp, for pointing or driving 
tent stakes, and doing a hun- 
dred other jobs at home and 
away, you will want this 
famous razor-keen, finely 
balanced Marble Axe. No 
a other Axe has 
the priceless 
safety feature. 
Carried in 
pocket or belt, 
a snap of the 
guard makes 
| it ready for 
| action. 












-Cutting Edge always 
<<" when not 
























No. 2—Steel Handle, Blade 234x4". Length 11". Price... .. $3.25 
No. 6—Wood Handle, Blade 234x434". Length 1114". Price $2.25 


Other Marble Equipment 
‘*‘For Every Hour in the Open”’ 


Ideal Knife Marble’s Clincher 
No. 45 — Leather Handle, Gaff 
Stach, Brice with Leather = Operates with one hand. 
nsures quick, sure, hu- 
ag ot oy merge mane landing. 381 in. long, 
inch blade, with Leather Nick cl paged. a 
Sheath, Price $3.25; vreag $1.25. ostpaid, 
blade $3.50 ; Gin. blade $3. 75 i. 
This Knife also made in 
other styles and lengths of 
blade. 














Marble’s Coat Compass 








Fastens to coat or belt.Guar- Marble’sWater-proof 

anteed accurate. Match Box Ps 

No. 182—Stationary Dial, Size of a 10 gauge shell. : 

postpaid, $1.25. Absolutely water - pr * 

No. b> a Dial, Holds several days sup- 5 Sa 

postpaid, $1.5 ply. Price, 60c postpaid. ge . 

“ “a 
Write for FREE CATALOG Psd 
- ‘ 


Shandy pocket size editionof Marble’s famous catalog for sportsmen; contains 
the full line of Marble’s Axes, Knives, Gun Sights, Rifle Rods, Compasses, 
Game-Getter Rifle and Shot Gun combined, and dozens of other specialties. 
Write or send coupon. 

Marble’s Products are sold by leading hardware and sporting goods dealers 
everywhere. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. ciiitone mien US. A. 


West Canadian Distributor: R.H. Conley, 405A Travelers’ Bldg., Winnipeg 
Western Distributors: McDonald & Linforth, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 





- FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN 








A social success 


Camels come to the aid of the party ... any party : 


where the main idea is to be joyous and carefree. 


CAMELS 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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